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Foreword 


THE following account of the Bowery Murder which occurred in 
April, 1928, is one that I believe could be compiled only by myself. 
My publishers, these ten years later, assume this, and it is only 
upon their insistence that I have finally put aside my scruples 
regarding publicity and, in the unusual form which follows, present 
the details of a crime that was a world sensation ten years ago. 
My particular knowledge of the case comes about, first, through 
my association with several of the principals, both at the time of the 
murder and in the years that have followed. Secondly, my friendship 
with Dan Carr, formerly Inspector, Detective Division of the Police 
Department of New York City, who had charge of the case, en- 
abled me to obtain much information that never was published. 
And finally, as a newspaper reporter, ten years ago, I covered the 
Bowery Bar Murder and wrote many of the news stories concern- 
ing it. 

I had had the idea of utilizing certain features of the case as the 
basis of a fiction crime story, disguising all names and facts. How- 
ever, at my publishers’ suggestion, coupled with that of Carr, I 
have now come to disregard any pretence at fiction and tell the ex- 
traordinary occurrences of the Bowery Bar Murder as they actually 
happened and exactly as they were presented to a hundred million 
newspaper readers throughout the world. Fortunately, I have re- 
tained a dozen books of shorthand notes concerning the case and 
containing Carr’s verbatim comments at the time. These enable 
me to interpolate between the news dispatches. Inspector Carr 
was most reluctant to give his permission to quote him to the ex- 
tent that I have, but since he has retired from the department and 
is engaged on a book of memoirs himself he finally consented to 
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codperate fully with me. I am deeply indebted to him for his aid 
and for granting me permission to use his comments. In fact, this 
story should perhaps be credited to him and not to me. 

His comment concerning the case might be of interest here. 

“We never, in the history of the Department,” he said, “had so 
many tips and so much apparent information about a murder and 
so little knowledge of what actually happened. The cops, you know, 
don’t work so much on clues as they do on tips. Sherlock Holmes 
stuff is all right in fiction, but it don’t go in New York. We got con- 
fessions enough, but what good were they? The case had more 
angles to it than a Greenwich Village picture. You and me was in 
it, right on the inside, as far as being on the inside was possible, 
and what did we know? 

“Yet it was simple crime. A big mug was shot in the presence of 
five witnesses, and yet who shot him? Old stuff, maybe, in stories, 
but it was the first time I ever ran into a situation like that in real 
life. If you’re set on telling it go ahead and write it just as the news- 
papers did back in 1928 and you ought to have a good tale. Let 
the public know how hard a job we cops had, and maybe these smart 
alecks that are always criticizing the Department may learn some- 
thing.” 

That was Carr’s suggestion. He is, perhaps, all wrong, and I am, 
too, in thinking that ten years later the reading public would be in- 
terested in having a story told as millions followed it years ago. 
To quote the vernacular of that time, “it may just hand you a 
laugh”’ now. But the experiment is worth while, if only for the in- 
terest this presentation may have as a cross section of the sporting 
life of the world’s greatest city in the days when the first Atlantic 
flights were being made from Europe. The story may pass away an 
hour or two of the ten-hour ride for passengers on the present air 
liners between here and France, if it serves no other purpose. 


WILLARD K. Situ. 
New York City, 


June 28, 1938. 
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BOWERY MURDER 


CuHaptTer I 
Compiler’s Note 


THE Bowery Bar Murder did not actually start with the report of 
pistol shots which brought Harry Kelly running to the back room 
of that famous old-time saloon—the Bowery Bar—the night of 
April 18, 1928. Its genesis was in the year 1908 when Rose O’Neil, 
aged five, picked up an old broomstick off the Bowery sidewalk and 
bravely sailed into a group of neighbourhood youngsters who 
were battling a young gladiator named Watts Gordon. Rose 
put the gang to flight and became the heroine of Watts’s life for a 
year. He was then but eight years old, and she was his first 
girl. 

Rose was born on the Bowery and as a tomboy could outfight, 
outrun, and outplay any boy two to four years older than herself. 
She was not then the “Belle of the Bowery,” nor was Watts a 
famous football captain nor yet the star reporter on the Post. It 
was their first meeting, and I consider it a lucky one, everything 
considered, from the point of view of to-day. Watts Gordon seldom 
needed a girl to fight his battles even then, although he was not 
Bowery bred, despite the fact that his family lived adjacent to that 
famous thoroughfare. The Gordons were of what I might dubiously 
call the gentility. At least, “old man” Gordon, then a county 
surveyor, had been to college and was a Republican. These two 
things stamped him as different from the “old home folks” of the 
Bowery. 

The romance of Watts and Rose did not have much time to 
develop, for Watts’s father, Henry Gordon, finding himself out of a 
job as a result of his political activities, moved to Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, where Republicans were in better standing, and 
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eventually became Commissioner of Public Works of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, dying in 1924 while in office. Watts, of 
course, went with his family, and there was, I am told, a tearful 
farewell between him and Rose. Rose has denied this, but I believe 
it was true. Within a week, however, Watts was making new friends 
in Harrisburg, and Rose was forgotten for nearly twenty years. 
This Watts denies, but Rose affirms, and I am inclined to 
believe the lady in the case for reasons that are better divulged 
later. 

In carrying back the beginning of the events of April 18, 1928, to 
1908 I am breaking up the sequence of evidence noted by the police 
and the press after the case broke. As in many noted murder cases 
there was a great element of mystery about the actual killing, and 
at first there was even some doubt that anyone had been killed. 
We did not know anything about Watts Gordon’s earlier acquaint- 
ance with Rose O’Neil, nor, of course, did any of us, outside of the 
five people present that fatal night in the back room of Bowery 
Bar, know the events preceding the notorious murder. When all the 
principals in a killing that merits full-page headlines are people 
prominent in the financial, theatrical, and political life of a city 
the size of New York, it is obvious that the case becomes one of 
paramount newspaper importance even if no mystery or complica- 
tions of profound proportions come into it. If there is added to the 
importance of the persons implicated a large political interest, 
strong love interest, a fateful controversy as to actual guilt; if such 
picturesque characters as fat Chinese Charlie Whango, Max Rat- 
kowsky (the Bolshevik dictator of Inner Mongolia), Broadway Dixie 
Blake, and Billy Pluto (a half-caste thug) come into the case, 
then, from a news standpoint, it transcends almost anything that 
could happen. 

It is somewhat necessary to consider Watts Gordon before any 
account be given of his part in the crime—a participation which did 
not develop as news until several days after the murder. Singularly, 
Gordon, a young man of splendid character, brilliant and thoroughly 
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honourable, had been arrested by the police on five different oc- 
casions up to April 18, 1928. In no case was there, however, a con- 
viction. Consideration of these cases will give an interesting view of 
his character. The first was in 1910 and I quote from the Harrisburg 
Patriot in part: 


esa ees ee 


RECORD HOME RUN BRINGS YOUTH INTO POLICE COURT 


Youngster Ten Years Old Bats Ball Over 200 Feet Through 
Window into Home of Mrs. G. H. Carter 


Harrisburg has an embryo Tyrus Cobb making records on the 
baseball diamond at the age of ten. Watts Gordon, son of Material 
Inspector Henry Gordon of the Capitol, came up to bat yesterday 
in the ninth inning of a little game played on the River Drive. There 
were two men on bases and five on a side. The first ball looked good 
to Watts, and he landed on it squarely. 

Tommy Baldwin, playing left field for the opponents, saw the 
ball go over his head, across the Drive, and straight into the front 
window of Mrs. G. H. Carter’s residence 200 feet away. Tommy 
decided to resign from the team in that instant. 

Watts Gordon was already on second base when the crash came, 
but as a runner he was not the equal of Policeman O’Conner who, 
starting from the curb grandstand, caught Watts about two blocks 
away from home plate. 

Taken to the police station, Watts admitted his prowess. 


Compiler’s Note 


Watts Gordon’s second arrest occurred in 1916 and did not have 
the elements of comedy that characterized the one six years before. 
Like that, however, its background was baseball. As may be judged 
from the following account, Watts was not blessed with a partic- 
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ularly meek temperament. The following is taken from the Beth- 
lehem (Pennsylvania) Times: 


VISITING BASEBALL PLAYER GOES INTO STANDS TO BEAT 
UP FAN 


Watts Gordon, Captain of Harrisburg High School Team, 
3 Arrested and Fined 


Harrisburg not alone sends us a poor baseball team as representa- 
tive of its high school but sends us a rowdy in the shape of the team 
captain, Watts Gordon. Yesterday, when the Bethlehem High 
School team was leading 3 to 2 in the sixth inning, Gordon, the cap- 
tain of the Harrisburg aggregation, who was pitching, disliked the 
conversation of a group of Bethlehem fans and deliberately left the 
box and ran over to the grandstand, where he vaulted the rail and 
started a fight with three town boys. 

Only the interference of Policeman “ Bob” Luckenbach prevented 
the fight from becoming a riot with the entire Harrisburg team 
supporting their captain. The umpire called the game and gave a 
victory to Bethlehem with the score 9 to o. Gordon was arrested 
along with several others, but he alone was held responsible, and he 
was fined $2.00 and admonished by Justice of Peace Schmidt. 


Compiler’s Note 


From Harrisburg High School Gordon went to Harvard. His 
reputation as an all-round athlete had preceded him, and he pitched 
for the freshman baseball team and played tackle on the football 
team. His schooling was interrupted by the war, and in the summer 
of 1918 he went to aviation training camp and was about to receive 
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his commission as a pilot when the armistice came. Subsequently 
he returned to Harvard and became captain of the 1920 football 
team. 

Gordon’s third arrest came during the celebration of the victory 
over Yale when he was picked up with a crowd of Harvard students 
who were trying to tear the town apart. As a matter of fact he 
was merely an innocent member of the mob, and since there was no 
evidence against him, he was immediately released with apologies 
when his identity became known. 

He graduated from Harvard in 1921 and returned to Harrisburg, 
where he took charge of the local office of a New York stock ex- 
change and investment house. While in college he had attained some 
reputation as a writer, and after about six months in the financial 
office he resigned to become a reporter on the Harrisburg Patriot, 
having decided that he would make journalism his profession. 

Concerning Watts Gordon’s physical characteristics, I have no 
better record than Inspector Carr’s impression as he remembers him 
on a visit to the Tombs, after Gordon’s sixth arrest. 

“He was a tall lad,” Carr remarked to me, “about six feet, maybe 
a little less, not heavy but fairly broad in the shoulders and narrowin 
the hips—rangy, you might call him. Fair complexion and a good 
smile. Good teeth. That means a lot. Most crooks have bum teeth, 
somehow. He reminded me a bit of that Colonel Lindbergh who 
flew to Paris about a year before. You remember Lindbergh. Sure. 
Well, he reminded me of him. I was guarding the colonel when he 
was in New York after coming back from France.” 

“T knew Gordon,” I remarked to Carr. “Your description is a 
bit glowing but true enough, I guess.” 

“That’s right, you sure ought to know him. He wasn’t much for 
talking, though. Cool for a lad locked up in the Tombs on serious 
charge, without bail. 

“Yes, Gordon was a type I seldom get up against. He wouldn’t 
have cracked in a thousand years if it hadn’t a-been for Rose 
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The following news items and letters concerning Watts Gordon 
are self-explanatory, and with their conclusion I leave him, to gather 
up the beginnings of the main strand which directly led to the 
murder in the Bowery Bar. The present reader has this advantage 
over the 1928 reader eagerly scanning the headlines about Thomas 
Woodward, the financier whose name was the first to be carried in 
large type in connection with the events in the back of the bar. He, 
at least, suspects Watts Gordon of some connection with it and 
knows much about him that never was brought out: minor details, 
it is true, but indicative of his character. The press never gave full 
attention to his exceptional attributes because it was too concerned 
with personalities which it felt appealed more to the public taste 
in connection with a startling crime. 


ee 


A Letter (Never Published) from the Lieutenant Governor of 
Pennsylvania to Cyrus V. Byers, Managing Editor, 
the Post, New York City 


THE CAPITOL 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Office of the Lieutenant Governor Harrisburg, May 8, 1925. 


DEAR Cyrus: 

This letter will introduce and present Watts Gordon, a son of 
my old associate, the late Commissioner Henry Gordon. Watts is a 
personal friend of mine, and I have known him ever since he came 
to Harrisburg, almost twenty years ago. For some time he has 
been a reporter on the Harrisburg Patriot but now wishes to 
make his mark in the big city of New York. And I believe he will 
do it. 

His own editor here tells me that Watts is one of his best men 
and he would hate to lose him, but the editor knows the call of 
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New York and cannot help himself. I want you as a personal favour 
to me to make a place for him on the Post if you possibly can. I 
know he will make good. He has real writing ability. 
With kindest regards, 
Yours, 
Mites F. Portor. 

To Cyrus V. Byers, 

The Post, New York. 


From the Patriot (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania) May 13, 1925. 


Society Notes 


Miss Elen Hoffer of 48 Front Street was the hostess last eve- 
ning to a number of friends of Watts Gordon, who is leaving Harris- 
burg to-morrow to accept an important position on the well- 
known New York newspaper, the Post. Twenty-two young people 
were present for dancing and a buffet supper. 

All rumours of an engagement between Miss Hoffer and Mr. 
Gordon were denied, but still the idea persisted among those 
present, the lieutenant governor being among those who refused to 
accept a denial. 


Extracts from a Letter to Watts Gordon from Elen Hoffer 
(July 27, 1925) 


... Your letter this morning made me happy and not so happy, 
too. Happy to think that you would offer me so much—and not so 
happy because I cannot see my way clear, dearest Watts, to act 
on your good idea. I do really appreciate your desire to have me 
go to New York and be married, Watts dear, and I am indescrib- 
ably touched and pleased. I have thought of it much since you first 
surprised me by wanting to marry me, which means more from 
you than it does from other men. I know that because I know you. 
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But, my dear, I haven’t the urge, the necessary wish and the will, 
to take that step with you. And consequently it wouldn’t mean 
happiness for us... . 


Extracts from a Letter to Miss Elen Hoffer from Watts Gordon 
(About Two Years Later) 


New York, Sept. 23, 1927. 
DEAR ELEN: 

I am not proving such a wonderful correspondent these days as I 
was a year or two ago, but I still think of you frequently, and some- 
times I wonder if I didn’t give up too easily. But it’s too late now 
and I must think of you as a dear, dear friend to confess to. I read 
in the Pairiot last month of your engagement to Arthur Ward. 
My sincere congratulations. Dear old Artie! But you must be 
reconciled to having him get fat; I told him when I saw him in 
New York in August that his waist line was a disgrace. 

I would envy Artie so heartily, my dear, if it weren’t for things 
happening here that have made me lose some of the poignant 
heartache I carried for a year after your decision in regard to me. 
Yes, it’s a new girl, and a wonder! She reminds me of you very 
much at times. I knew her years ago when I was a youngster on 
the Bowery. 

I am very busy on the Pos, covering financial matters on Wall 
Street and incidentally doing a little private investigation in politics 
here for the paper. It may run into a big story pretty soon, and I’ll 
become New York’s greatest little Paul Pry, unless I get shot be- 
fore. Here’s a clipping about my last escapade. It may be of in- 
terest. 

Tl write you again. ... 


The clipping Gordon enclosed to Miss Hoffer follows. It is the 
story of his fourth arrest. This happened nearly a year previous to 
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the Bowery Murder case, but it has some bearing on it, so I give 
it here. 


From the Post (New York) June 23, 1927 


DIVE RAID NETS MANY NOTABLES 


3 Shot as Police Force Entrance into Palatial Chinatown 
Establishment 


$100,000 GAMBLING EQUIPMENT SEIZED 


After two weeks’ secret investigation the police last night, under 
the direction of Captain Matt J. O’Brien, staged Chinatown’s 
most spectacular raid. Amid much shooting and crashing of doors 
entrance was forced into a sumptuously furnished gambling and 
opium den at 95 Mott Street. Five luxurious rooms within the house 
contained gambling layouts embracing every device from a wheel 
of fortune to Mah Jong. In an upstairs section were several screened 
rooms with divans and opium-smoking equipment. 

Ten officers participated in the raid, and the interior of the dive 
was reached only after the police had put down a spirited resistance 
by Chinese gunmen and had forced two iron doors. The gunmen 
were Manchurians, apparently of the most reckless type. Charlie 
Whango, the alleged proprietor, was shot through the shoulder by 
Detective Sergeant James Fogarty, who was wounded by a bullet 
through the leg. Both were attended by ambulance surgeons. 
Whango, who is the reputed secret boss of Chinatown and known 
by his peculiar name throughout the East Side, was arrested with 
seven other Chinese and was held in $25,000 bail, which was given 
by a local surety company. 
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POST REPORTER HAS NARROW ESCAPE 


Watts Gordon, a reporter on the Post, who was covering another 
story in Chinatown, was within a hundred feet of 95 Mott Street 
when the raid started and joined the police in their work of forcing 
entrance. He seized a crowbar which had fallen from Detective 
Fogarty’s arms when he was shot and helped open the inner door. 
He was the second man to enter the establishment, and the two 
shots from Whango’s revolver passed between his arm and body, 
both ripping his coat. Captain O’Brien fired almost immediately 
at Whango and dropped him to the floor. Another Chinese attend- 
ant struck Gordon with a short bar, knocking him unconscious. 
He was carried outside and revived by an ambulance surgeon. 


DECORATED IN ORIENTAL LAVISHNESS 


The two floors occupied by the establishment were furnished 
with a luxuriousness which the police state they have never seen 
equalled in their experience with New York gambling and opium 
dens. Utmost confusion ranged in the dive as the police started to 
batter the doors, and there was a rush for the various exits. A num- 
ber of fashionably dressed men and women were stopped as they 
streamed forth from secret doorways, but the police held only 
Chinese or others whom they regarded as being employees. It is 
known that one prominent financier was present. 


GORDON ARRESTED BY MISTAKE 


Watts Gordon, the Post reporter, on recovering consciousness, 
reéntered the dive after his head had been bandaged. His coat 
containing his credentials had been taken off and misplaced. He dis- 
covered the secret exit, and on emerging from it was arrested by 
detectives who did not know him. His bandaged head led them to 
believe that he had been one of the men resisting the entrance of the 
detectives, and he was consequently taken to Elizabeth Street 
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Station, where his identity was established. He was immediately 
released with apologies. 


$100,000 WORTH OF PARAPHERNALIA TAKEN 


Five patrol-wagon loads of gambling equipment and narcotics 
were taken from the establishment by police. Two roulette wheels 
were said to have been the finest that had ever been seized here in 
New York. A modest valuation of $100,000 was said to have been 
put upon the equipment by Captain O’Brien, who stated that evi- 
dence was found leading to the supposition that Whango was but a 
figurehead in charge and that the place was owned and operated by 
others than Chinese. No further statement was forthcoming as to 
the identity of the actual owners, but it was hinted that further 
arrests might be made in a short time. 


Compiler’s Note 


The girl in whom Watts was interested was, of course, Rose 
O’Neil. But a different Rose from the little girl who ran around the 
Bowery sidewalks at the time Watts first knew her. Her father, 
Pete O’Neil, saloon keeper and political boss, wanted to make a 
lady of his daughter. The O’Neils had good blood in them, and Pete 
saw in his daughter a chance to rebuild somewhat of a former social 
position. He sent Rose away to school and then to a girl’s college. 
She returned to him on the Bowery—he insisted that she live with 
him in a Bowery flat which he furnished particularly for her—and, 
having discovered in college her flair for dancing and histrionics, 
Rose secretly prepared for the stage. Her father learned of this 
only after she had accepted a small dancing part in a revue. He 
exploded with indignation, believing that stage women were all of 
the type he had known thirty years before. He did not know of the 
numerous college-bred women who are at present on the boards. 

Rose, despite her usual tendency to bend to her father’s dictates, 
defied him on the stage question and continued to dance and sing. 
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She was not, of course, immediately a great success, but within a 
few years she had gained a distinct place as a musical star, as the 
following clipping will indicate: 


From the Morning Herald-Tribune, Thursday, January 5, 1928. 
' SHELBERT DOES IT AGAIN WITH NEW SHOW MANDALAY 


Record First Night Crowd Sees Opening of Gorgeous Musical 
Spectacle 


Jules Shelbert put on his third great musical show of the season. 
last night, a spectacle which will probably continue to pack the 
public into the Royal Theatre for months to come. He outdid his 
previous... 

. .. But mention must be made of Rose O’Neil. She comes near 
taking first honours away from Gelda Black, whose name appears 
in the big lights outside the theatre. Miss O’Neil, who was last 
seen in a somewhat smaller part in Gold Slippers, has come into her 
own in Mandalay. A glorious natural blonde, with a natural. dancing 
figure and a lovely voice, she stands out in contrast to the brunette 
types that predominate among the principals and chorus. She has 
acquired a new, more mature poise and manner, and her dancing is 
also of a new type. She attempts steps in ballet slippers that have 
seldom been seen on a New York stage and gets away with them 
splendidly. In the song “ Gentlemen May Prefer Them But: ” she 
received six curtain calls last night and took the house by storm in 
her final dancing number, “They Do It This Way Back in London.” 


Compiler’s Note 


I certainly cannot but feel that Watts Gordon aspired high in 
falling in love with Rose O’Neil. I attended the Mandalay opening 
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and can attest to her splendid performance. Her charm struck a 
vital chord within me. But I had neither Watts’s hope nor ambi- 
tion. Perhaps that is why I was a mere ordinary reporter. He 
had known her before. I saw her for the first time that night, al- 
though I did meet her in his company on several occasions later. 

Later Acting Inspector Carr said of her: 

“T never saw any to beat this Rose girl, take it from me. You were 
a lucky boy to do her favours then. She even looks about the same 
now. But she did look bad when she came out of Jefferson jail. You 
are lucky, I say. But stage life is hard on the women. I always 
thought that these stars were pretty flighty till I met her. She was 
off her head a bit for a time, but she had reason to be. But she 
could sit down and talk just as easy and nice as my own daughter. 
Why, you’d think she was some society dame instead of an actress. 

When I saw her last down in the Jefferson Market jail she held 
herself mighty good, considering what she was in for.” 

It was Gordon’s attachment for Rose O’Neil, of course, that 
altered his ordinarily sound method of reaséning. Young men seri- 
ously in love, and women too for that matter, are seldom perfectly 
rational persons. Watts was rational to all appearances, but when 
anything came up that concerned Rose, his good judgment was apt 
to be tempered by his heart, and his decisions were sometimes 
hasty and illogical. He had always managed to pull through suc- 
cessfully in all crises of his career, and he had a certain egoism in 
feeling that, no matter what course he pursued, he would have 
luck. This but added to his charm. He was impetuous but stuck 
by his decisions. I could see that Rose was deeply impressed by his 
charm, and I wished them the best of luck. 


CHAPTER II 


Compiler’s Note 


THE actual beginning of the Bowery Bar Murder from a news- 
paper point of view probably came with the news of the 
settlement of Vivian Calerton’s lawsuit against Thomas Wood- 
ward. Vivian had nothing to do with the murder, but her 
suit marked the height of Irene Williams’s influence upon 
Woodward. 

Woodward was an important figure in high finance and politics in 
New York City. During 1927, as his stock-market manipulations 
and political influence became more and more spectacular, his 
name appeared more often in the press. So far as Ihave been 
able to find out Woodward never courted publicity, and, in fact, 
paid little attention to the many items that appeared concerning 
him. 

The Lila Carroll mentioned in the following clipping was a well- 
known stage celebrity of the day, notorious for her engagements 
and marriages. Irene was Irene Williams, a moving-picture star 
who flashed into screen prominence as the leading woman for 
Ralph Valentine. After his death, in 1927, she retired more or 
less from the picture field and became a feature of the Club 
Sebastian, one of New York’s exclusive high-priced night clubs. 
Woodward was often seen at the club and was known as an 
admirer of Miss Williams’s, with whom he was occasionally seen 
at dinner. 

The Calerton suit to which I refer is indicated in the following 
clipping: 
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From the Morning Herald-Tribune, New York, February 5, 1928. 


WOODWARD CASE SETTLED QUIETLY OUT OF COURT 


Second Suit Against Financier Within a Year Withdrawn from 
Court Trial 


The $200,000 suit brought by Miss Vivian Calerton, formerly 
dancer of the Gilt Edge Club, against Thomas Woodward, stock- 
broker, which has been in progress for ten days, was settled out of 
court yesterday, according to the statement of Hiram Truesdale, 
Miss Calerton’s attorney. Samuel Twinley, Mr. Woodward’s coun- 
sel, later admitted that the case would not come to a decision 
before Supreme Court Justice Woodley. 

The amount involved in settling the case was not stated. In a 
similar suit brought against Woodward a year ago a private settle- 
ment of $50,000 was made by his attorneys. 


Compilers Note 


There follow two official items concerning several men who figured 
prominently in the Bowery Bar case—the police commissioner in 
New York in 1928, the district attorney for New York County, 
and Peter O’Neil. It is hardly necessary to give a Police Department 
roster of the various officers connected with the case as they, with 
the exception of Acting Inspector Carr, are not important figures. 

Then there appears the first mention in the press of Lila Carroll’s 
$250,000 diamond, which became a feature of the Bowery Murder. 
With the appearance of this news item, the case was on its way 
to the tremendous notoriety which it attained. 
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From the Graphoid (New York), Saturday, April 14, 1928. 


LILA’S DIAMOND GUARANTOR KNOWN 
Her Foray into Wall Street Brings Big Dividends 


The identity of the rich Wall Street operator, who is presenting 
Lila Carroll with that $250,000 diamond, was established to-day 
when it became known that his guarantee of payment for the 
sparkler had been given Mark, Frost & Jay, the Maiden Lane 
jewellers, from whose safe the “‘ten-ton’”’ gem passed into the hands 
of Lila two weeks ago. 

One of the finest stones ever brought to this country, it had re- 
mained in the Mark, Frost & Jay vaults for years—but those years 
were before Lila turned “speculator.” Recently, it will be recalled, 
Miss Carroll’s name appeared as cleaning up in Wall Street under 
the tutelage of a well-known operator, known for his affairs with 
various women of the stage who have taken their grievances to 
court. 

The Graphoid learned to-day through an authoritative source 
that the $250,000 gem, while not yet paid for, was in Lila’s posses- 
sion and that payment is to be made in a day or so. The credit of 
the guarantor is beyond question. Lila won’t tell his name—that 
may be relied on, unless she follows those who have been favoured 
with the operator’s attentions in the past, and brings his name into 
court under a breach of promise. Certainly a $250,000 sparkler as 
an engagement present would carry weight with any jury, even one 
of blind men. 

Sensation overshadows sensation when this generation’s most 
preferred blonde smiles her favour upon a new suitor. Speculation 
is rife as to how long Lila’s interest in Wall Street will continue. 
She, however, has a passion for collecting little baubles of the “ten- 
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ton” type, and in the present bull market there seems to be no 
reason to quit with just one good speculation. 

His name—oh, yes!—the Graphoid can announce it—Thomas 
Woodward, who is making a fortune in United Omnibus on the 
Stock Exchange. 


From Broadway Briefs (New York), Sunday, April 15, 1928. 


LILA’S BAUBLE MAKES IRENE SORE 


Clash of Blondes Over Preference Shown by Wall Street Man 
in Giving Lila a Half-Million-Dollar Diamond 


Trene is finding out that a Wall Street operator’s fancy for women 
is as fickle as his speculations. ‘Take a quick profit and get out” is 
Wall Street’s motto in stocks, and Irene thinks it is the same with 
women. At any rate, she thought she stood ace high until the news 
recently leaked out that Lila Carroll’s “ten-ton” diamond came 
from the very gentleman who had been paying Irene’s bills since 
last November, when she supplanted Vivian, who settled her affairs 
in February to the tune of $100,ooo—the settlement being made out 
of court. Lila recently changed her affections, too, as was an- 
nounced in Broadway Briefs, taking the new Wall Street man in 
place of one not so much in the limelight. 

Now Irene finds she too is out in the cold. And she claims she 
never got any half million in one stone—the best she ever drew, 
according to her story, is a trip to Atlantic City and a necklace 
from Woolworth’s. At least, in comparison her pearl necklace seems 
to rate that way. Irene claims further that her gentleman friend 
never had reason to complain, either. She always did the right 
thing by him—even to—well, ask her. 

Is Irene sore? Just ask her that, too. She’s threatening to buy a 
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ten-foot buggy whip and a pearl-handled gun and get satisfaction 
somehow. 

“Bring out the rubber-tired hearse! 

Root-te-toot-toot! Tom was her man and he done her wrong!” 


Compiler’s Note 


A mention might be made at this time concerning the somewhat 
scurrilous sheet known as Broadway Briefs. At the time of the 
Woodward murder it was in its heyday. A year later its editor, 
Albert F. Compagna, was serving a five-year sentence for criminal 
libel and blackmail, having been sentenced to two years on one count 
and three on the other. Broadway Briefs as a daily was an outgrowth 
of an earlier weekly which was suspended from publication by 
government injunction. The editor was indicted, but his trial did 
not come up because of the reluctance of witnesses to testify against 
him. This psychology was responsible for his freedom from prosecu- 
tion during the year or two that the Briefs was the great scandal 
sheet of New York. His stories always had a considerable element 
of truth in them, and it can be easily understood that those he 
mentioned in a libellous way had no desire to permit all the facts 
to be established by legal testimony. 

He was finally convicted because of a rare error in judgment in 
running a story about the United States attorney located in New 
York City. His information was either not checked by himself or 
he was deliberately framed by those seeking his downfall. The 
blackmail conviction came about through Compagna’s custom of 
suggesting to individuals that he was going to run a story concern- 
ing them and would like to have them go over the facts. The victims 
of such solicitation would then receive an article that would almost 
cause them to froth at the mouth and immediately consult their 
attorneys. The latter would generally advise the victim to pay 
Compagna a few hundred dollars to kill the story and forget the 
prosecution. 
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It can be put down to Woodward’s credit that he never paid 
Compagna a cent of blackmail. This may account for the Brief’s 
frequent mention of him. 

Compagna employed no reporters. Most of his material came to 
him from sources which he knew to be reliable. He never lacked 
material, either. In fact, he was sometimes embarrassed in his choice 
of tidbits for Broadway consumption. Half the taxicab drivers in 
New York drew money from his cashier for passing on to him bits 
of information. The doormen of all the night clubs were also on his 
payroll, and at least four police captains. One politician’s power 
was largely brought about through his ability to keep items out of 
Compagna’s paper. This man had considerable on the editor, 
and it was said that the politicians at any time could have given 
evidence that would have sent Compagna “up the river” for two 
serious crimes. 


From the Morning World (New York), Monday, April 16, 1928. 


WOODWARD DENIES ANY DIAMOND GIFT 


States Tabloid Tale a Reporter’s Pipe Dream 
LILA CARROLL SILENT 


In an exclusive statement ’phoned to the Morning World late 
last night, Thomas Woodward, noted Wall Street operator and 
principal stockholder of United Omnibus, denied that he made any 
gift of a “ten-ton” or even one-carat diamond to Lila Carroll, as 
reported by a tabloid yesterday. “It’s a reporter’s pipe dream,” he 
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announced. He did not deny, however, that Miss Carroll had been 
an active speculator in United Omnibus on his suggestion, or that 
he knew her. 

“My time is entirely taken up with United Omnibus and other 
business matters,’’ he said over the telephone, “and not in shopping 
for half-million-dollar diamonds.” Miss Carroll, reached somewhat 
later, made an interesting comment on Woodward’s denial. “I am 
too experienced to discuss such things openly. You see, I have been 
most fortunate in the stock market under competent guidance, 
and my credit seems to be good. Let it go at that, although my ad-. 
mirers seem to stop at nothing.” 

In the meantime interest is not so much centred in the diamond 
as in what United Omnibus will do on the Stock Exchange to-day 
in view of its recent rise of nearly a hundred points within a month. 
Numerous tips are had that the stock is being cornered. Events of 
the next few days will probably disprove this story. 


From the Post, Tuesday, April 17, 1928 


An editorial 


DESPICABLE 


Over-Sunday comment in political circles indicated that the un- 
precedented rise of United Omnibus, in which Thomas Woodward, 
former Organization leader and now high in its councils, is a princi- 
pal stockholder, has brought about a decided reaction against the 
granting of the city-wide franchise to United Omnibus. The fran- 
chise lacked two votes of passing when it was recently brought up. 
One important member of the Organization stated that the “rank 
manipulation of Omnibus stock is causing a feeling of decided re- 
pugnance on the part of evervone and I am sure the franchise will 
never be granted.” 

Against this was the statement of a downtown opposition leader 
that “everybody who didn’t get on the Omnibus band wagon is sore 
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and kicking. Somebody seems to have put something over on the 
boys, and those who were not in it have a right to be nasty.” 

All this bears out the Post’s repeated statements that the grant of 
franchise to United Omnibus would be an act of corruption un- 
equalled since the days of Tweed. In the opinion of this paper, the 
city authorities and the Party which controls it would not dare to 
permit the franchise to be given under the terms stated in the grant 
which recently failed of passage. Such a charter would lead to an up- 
rising of the voters that would sweep them from office. The Post’s 
stand on the matter has been so thoroughly covered in previous edi- 

_torials that repetition here would be trite. However, in view of 
recent stock-market exchange of United Omnibus, the suggestion 
made last week that the whole franchise situation was deliberately 
rigged to influence market action is more than justified. Everything 
seems to indicate that the franchise bid and subsequent vote were 
never intended as a serious move but were merely a gesture that 
would have a decided influence on the price of United Omnibus. 
If such is the case, and the stock collapses, Mr. Woodward will find 
himself the most hated and scorned man in the city, and upon his 
head will be the responsibility for the ruination of thousands of 
investors who have been caught in the speculation fever engendered 
by Omnibus’s rise of the past month. That men prominent in the 
administration of the city should have lent themselves to such a 
transaction seems impossible of understanding, and they should 
have short shrift at the hands of an enraged citizenry. 
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From the Post, Monday, April 16, 1928. 


OMNIBUS LEADS BUYING RUSH IN MARKET’S 
GREATEST DAY 


Bears Routed in 3,855,270-Share Day, U. O. Closing at 179 
With Net Gain of 20 Points 


WOODWARD DENIES CORNER MANEEUVRE 


Omnibus Rises 92 Points in 30 Days; Stock Holders $60,000,000 
Richer in One Day’s Trading 


By Watts Gordon 


In the biggest market that Wall Street has ever known the bear 
forces were completely routed late to-day when United Omnibus, 
standard bearer in an advance that swept through the entire list, 
rose 20 points. It was a market in which efforts of shorts to buy 
back shares they had sold but never owned boosted the volume of 
trading nearly to the 4,000,000 share mark, the actual turnover be- 
ing 3,855,270 shares, or more than 100,000 above the previous rec- 
ord. 

No market of recent times has held such spectacular interest as 
centred about a number of the leading issues yesterday. 

Almost from the opening gong the flood of buying orders swept 
its way through the price list. Omnibus was hesitant at the opening 
and made no overnight change, but shortly afterward the force of 
buying made itself felt, and Omnibus moved up, slowly at first and 
then faster, until the final rush of buying of the last hour carried it 
to 179, its record price and a net advance of 20 points. This closing 
represents an advance of 92 points in Omnibus in 30 days, and all 
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indications are that the floating supply is becoming decidedly 
limited. 


CORNER RUMOURED 


Is Omnibus cornered? This was the question asked on every 
hand and, while it is understood, the Stock Exchange is watching 
the situation closely. Rumours are rife that Thomas Woodward, 
who has long been the heaviest shareholder in Omnibus, is again 
forcing a corner as he did with United Paper in 1926. The question 
of the New York franchise for Omnibus is to be settled next 
month, and unquestionably a part of Omnibus’s advance has been 
due to optimstic hopes that the franchise will be granted by the 
city on the same generous terms that characterized the proposal 
last week when it lacked two votes in the board. 

Woodward’s well-known political connections and activity in 
various party matters would seem to indicate that this optimism is 
justified, but it seems doubtful to assume that Omnibus profits 
would warrant a price of two hundred, even should the company 
secure a franchise that would give it a monopoly of the bus lines in 
New York with a seven-cent fare. The mayor has stated that he is 
opposed to the franchise, but there seems to be some doubt of his 
sincerity. 

Mr. Woodward denied to-day that a corner was being brought 
about. However, the brokers most active in buying the stock to- 
day are those known to be closest to Woodward, and it was re- 
liably reported earlier in the week that his holdings were five hun- 
dred thousand shares out of the total of three million outstanding. 
_Frank K. Drake, Woodward’s partner in former market deals, 
but with whom he has been reported to be on the outs, is also re- 
ported as a heavy buyer in Omnibus stock, and opinion of 
several close observers gives him and Woodward control of over 
a million shares. Drake has been seen in the Woodward offices 
recently. 
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Interviewers seeking Mr. Woodward to-day at the offices of 
Woodward & Co., had considerable difficulty, etc., etc. 


From Broadway Briefs (New York), Tuesday, April 17, 1928 


TWO OLD ENEMIES NOW BUDDIES 


Drake and Woodward Working Together to Make a Million 


It’s an ill wind that brings strange bedfellows, or something to 
that effect, as Max Oppenheimer, the comedian, might say, and 
Broadway thinks the same thing in seeing the announcement that 
Francis K. Drake and Thomas Woodward are working together in 
putting United Omnibus so high that even Colonel Lindy could not 
reach it with three We’s and nine dozen chicken sandwiches and a 
mail bag full of letters of introduction. 

It was not so long ago that Broadway Briefs announced the quar- 
rel between the two over a certain lady. She, a much press-agented 
star, had been seen constantly with Drake, until suddenly Wood- 
ward appeared at his accustomed haunts with a new and strange 
lady of the stage, who, beautiful and charming, caused much 
craning of necks. 

She has an important réle and is reported to be the daughter of a 
politician on the lower East Side—a veritable Belle of the Bowery. 
However, that is beside the point. The first lady in question, to 
quote the vernacular, “ditched” Drake for Woodward and is now 
the owner of a diamond supposedly given to her by the latter, the 
stone being variously estimated to be worth from $100,000 to 
$500,000. 

No suit was brought against Broadway Briefs for the presentation 
of these facts, which is sufficient proof that this paper was right, 
as it always is. Broadway surmised that one of the financiers had 
cut out the other, and Broadway was not wrong. 
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_ The two have had differences before and have played in each 
other’s back yards, as well. On the question of women they have 
always seemed to agree. Both have the same taste, which leads to 
complications. Since, however, it is announced that they are work- 
ing together on the market it can be assumed that a temporary 
truce has been signed. 


From the Morning Herald-Tribune (New York), Wednesday, 
April 18, 1928 


PUSHED OFF CAR INTO TRAFFIC COP’S ARMS, THEN 
ARRESTED FOR RESISTING AN OFFICER 


Watts Gordon, a reporter on the Post, was arrested last night by 
Traffic Policeman Wilson at Forty-fifth and Broadway and charged 
at the Fiftieth Street Station with resisting an officer. He was 
later released on his promise to appear Thursday morning to 
an$wer the charge. Gordon, accompanied by an unknown young 
woman, apparently resented the action of a man in a Rolls-Royce, 
reputed to be a well-known financier, who was attempting to at- 
tract the attention of Gordon’s companion. He jumped on the 
step of the car, and an argument followed which resulted in his be- 
ing pushed off the car. 

Traffic Officer Wilson, who had come up, acted as a providential 
cushion, and Gordon fell against him, knocking him down. Traffic 
became completely snarled, and the officer, not understanding the 
situation, arrested him, the Rolls-Royce driver slipping by and 
disappearing in the jam. The reporter’s companion followed him to 
the station house and gave evidence of the somewhat humorous 
situation but did not volunteer her name. Her story resulted in the 
young man’s release. 


Compiler’s Note 
The foregoing news item, tucked away on the third page of the 
newspaper, would not have been reported ordinarily, but a Morning 
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Herald-Tribune man—not myself, by the way—witnessed the affair 
and, knowing Gordon, decided to give it a little play, more as a 
joke than as a news story. 


CuHaPTER III 
Compiler’s Note 


Hap Woodward not carried on in such high-handed fashion and be- 
come a front-page figure because of his market manipulations it is 
doubtful that succeeding events would have been given such great 
prominence in the news and excited so much public interest. How- 
ever, the whole city was engaged in an orgy of speculation with 
United Omnibus when the crash came, and Woodward alone was 
held responsible. 

Office boys, clerks, stock runners, telephone girls, department- 
store sales help, and everyone, to partners in large Stock Exchange 
houses, were playing the market heavily. Politics and everything 
were forgotten for the moment, and only the current quotations on 
Omnibus were wanted as news. 

The following event came as a thunderbolt from the clearest of 
skies, with the result that Woodward became the most hated man 
in the entire city. 


From the Post (New York), Wednesday, April 18, 1928 


PANIC HITS MARKET; OMNIBUS SINKS TO 81; EIGHT 
FIRMS FAIL 


Huge Fortunes Wiped Out in Unprecedented Crash of Stocks 
BLAME LAID TO WOODWARD; HIS WHEREABOUTS UNKNOWN 


F. K. Drake, His Partner, Collapses After Day on Floor; Taken to Hospital 
By Clerks 
By Waits Gordon 
Not since Lansing’s famous peace message in 1916 has the Stock 
Exchange witnessed a day like the five hours’ trading concluded at 
27 
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three o’clock this afternoon. United Omnibus declined nearly 200 
points. Losses aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars were re- 
ported, and eight firms, it is claimed, will not open their doors to- 
morrow. 

The market followed United Omnibus as it crashed from a high 
level of 279 at ten o’clock this morning to 81 at closing time. 
Practically every stock on the Big Board and on the Curb showed 
recessions ranging from a point to the maximum loss of 198 points 
registered by Omnibus. 


WOODWARD SUMMONED 


Thomas: Woodward, recognized manipulator of United Omnibus, 
was summoned to a meeting of the Board of Governors of the Ex- 
change to be held at nine to-morrow morning. He is reported to have 
dumped 250,000 shares suddenly on the market to break the price 
of the stock. Woodward’s expulsion from membership is expected. 
No one can guess what his losses or gains have been in the wild 
speculation. 

Opinion is divided, but the consensus is that he has made at 
least $20,000,000 despite to-day’s decline. He is reported to have 
been steadily selling the stock during its rise, while giving the im- 
pression through his agents and otherwise that he was buying. 


PARTNER’S HAIR TURNS WHITE 


Francis K. Drake, his acknowledged partner, is said to be a 
ruined man to-night under circumstances that seem to absolve him 
from any predetermined knowledge of to-day’s crash. Drake fainted 
to-day while standing at a ticker in Woodward’s office and was sent 
home to his hotel accompanied by a physician. 

His hair, which was black, turned gray during the session. As he 
left he was surrounded by reporters who noted his extremely hag- 
gard appearance and gray hair and besieged him with questions, 
but the physician with him refused to let him reply. An unknown 
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man accompanying them, supposed to be Drake’s secretary, shouted 
that Drake had lost every cent he owned during the day and that 
Drake couldn’t be held responsible for the crash.* 


WOODWARD DISAPPEARS 


Thomas Woodward was not to be found after twelve o’clock. 
There was no admittance to his office, which was besieged by an 
excited throng of speculators. Elevator operators in the building 
stated that he left shortly after two by a freight elevator and got 
away in a taxi accompanied by two well-known strong-arm men. 
A clerk in his office told a reporter of the Post that Woodward 
and Drake had had a violent altercation in which Drake accused 
Woodward of double-crossing him. Confirmation of this statement 
was had from other office employees, and it was reported on the 
Exchange floor that Drake for a time was actually buying stock 
offered for sale by Woodward’s men. 

Prominent politicians who have bought Omnibus were caught 
in the sudden avalanche and lost fortunes. Apparently most of them 
were not warned of the impending situation. These men are bitter 
in their denunciation of Woodward, who seems to have acted with- 
out consultation with his associates. Only a few of those who were 
apparently on the inside of Omnibus’s spectacular stock and 
political gyrations were on the short side this morning, as far as 
can be learned from those who were able to follow the course of the 
market. 

Efforts of the press to locate Woodward have, so far, been 
unavailing. He had not appeared at any of his usual rendezvous at 
the hour of going to press, and no one in his office seemed to have 
any idea where he could be found. 
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From the Evening Sun (New York), Wednesday, 1:30 P. M. Edition, 
April 18, 1928 


STRANGER THREATENS WOODWARD’S LIFE 
Ruined Investor With Gun Arrested Downtown 


Considerable excitement was caused at noon to-day in the 
financial district when an old man seeking Thomas Woodward was 
arrested at Broad and Wall streets by a special plain-clothes man. 
The officer stated that the man approached him and asked wildly 
where Woodward’s office could be found. 

Questioning him, the policeman learned that the old man was 
seeking to shoot Woodward, a statement confirmed by the police 
in finding a .45-calibre pistol in the stranger’s possession. He was 
arrested and taken to Old Slip Station, where he announced calmly 
that he had lost all his lifetime savings in speculating in United 
Omnibus, and that he held Woodward personally responsible. 

He would give no name or address and was evidently not of the 
usual crank type. No cards or other marks of an identifying nature 
were found on him. The old man explained that he did not intend to 
have his identity known after he killed Woodward. He was sent © 
to the psychopathic ward at Bellevue for observation. 


From the Post (New York), Noon Edition, Thursday, April 19, 1928 
WOODWARD DODGES STOCK EXCHANGE CALL 
Does Not Appear Before Governors—Absence Is Unexplained 
MYSTERY HINTED IN DISAPPEARANCE 
Woodward’s Own Brokers, Unable to Locate Him, Offer Reward 


When the Board of Governors of the New York Stock Exchange 
met at nine-thirty this morning to act on the proposal that United 
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Omnibus be permanently barred from the Big Board, Thomas 
Woodward, the millionaire politician who is being held responsible 
for Omnibus action was not present. 

Trading in the stock was temporarily discontinued by direction 
of the Board. There was no disguising of the fact that the Governors 
were piqued at Woodward’s non-appearance, and as time went 
on and he still did not appear there was talk of summary action to 
expel him from membership. Woodward had been summoned to 
answer charges that he alone was responsible for yesterday’s 
spectacular crash on the Exchange, in which Omnibus led in 
precipitating the worst decline the Exchange has known since 
1916. 

After a delay of twenty minutes former Judge Daniel B. Lorson 
arrived, stating that he represented certain interests not allied 
with Woodward, and asked to be heard. He announced that he 
had been endeavouring for twelve hours to get in touch with Wood- 
ward but had not been able to do so. 

Judge Lorson stated that he received no less than four conflicting 
messages from Woodward’s apartment in the Hotel Murray, and 
that he was convinced that Woodward had left for parts unknown. 
He asked that no action be taken until he had completed certain 
steps whereby he hoped to learn of Woodward’s whereabouts. 


BROKERS OFFER REWARD 


As the news was whispered outside the Exchange that Woodward 
had not answered the peremptory summons of the governors, 
various brokers who executed commissions for him yesterday con- 
fessed that they had also been unable to get in touch with him in 
connection with matters of the utmost interest. Earl Delaney, of the 
firm Delaney & Garry, stated definitely: 

“T would give one thousand dollars to know of Woodward’s 
whereabouts in order to obtain instructions from him concerning 
uncompleted orders.” 
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Reporters waiting in the anteroom of the Governors’ room in the 
Exchange had vainly tried all last night to locate him in order to 
have him confirm or deny certain statements attributed to him 
yesterday. Servants at the various apartments in the city which 
are known to be his stated in each instance that they were com- 
pletely in the dark as to his whereabouts. At the Hotel Murray, 
where it was later learned he had been seen, the management 
stated that Woodward had left some time during the evening, 
apparently by a service elevator and without any luggage. The two 
guards who accompanied him yesterday were waiting at the hotel 
for him to return, he having apparently given them the slip. They 
professed ignorance of his whereabouts. 


SUPPOSED TO BE HIDING 


Rumour in the Street suggests that Woodward is in hiding until 
the present Exchange row blows over. William Higgenbothem, of 
the firm of that name, which was one of the seven failing yesterday, 
stated over his signature: 

“Woodward has cleared out. There is no doubt of that in my 
mind. He alone is responsible for yesterday’s crash. His failure to 
keep to his word to me resulted in our failure. I consider him little 
better than a second-story man and am filing suit against him to the 
extent of two million dollars.” 

Similar statements were made in numerous quarters and it is 
learned that a number of other suits against him are pending. 
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From the Daily Tabloid (New York), Thursday, Noon Edition, 
April 19, 1928 


WOODWARD DEAD! 


Financier’s Body Located in Undertaking Establishment on 
Bowery. Great Mystery. Police Involved 


THOMAS WOODWARD IS DEAD! 

The Board of Governors of the Stock Exchange must wait until 
Doomsday to have his answer to the charges of stock manipulation 
that have been laid at his door. 

The thousands upon thousands of investors, brokers, clerks, 
widows, and working people who were ruined in yesterday’s crash 
of United Omnibus, rigged by Woodward, find little satisfaction in 
his death, except that it is the Vengeance of the Lord. 

Was Woodward killed by one of those he ruined? Did Providence 
suddenly smite him in the night as he lay in bed in order that he 
might be judged for the misery he has brought to thousands 
whose lifetime savings were lost? Was he killed by one of the 
many women he has betrayed? Or was politics involved? 

Police Commissioner Howard must know the answer to these 
questions, but he refuses all information. 

Woodward, the Arch Speculator of the Age, is dead! 

’ By whose hand or by what means is unknown. His body was acci- 
dentally located this morning by the Tad/oid in the undertaking es- 
tablishment of J. Henry Shropshire at 335 Bowery. Two policemen 
were on guard in the establishment, and all admittance was refused 
and no information was given out. Reporters endeavouring to enter 
the establishment from the rear found all entrances barred. No in- 
formation was obtainable from either Shropshire or the police. The 
latter state they had no record of his death. 
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POLICE REFUSE INFORMATION 


Commissioner of Police Howard, who it is alleged visited the es- 
tablishment very early this morning, refused any word on the sub- 
ject, and all inquiries were referred to Acting Inspector of De- 
tectives Dan Carr, who in his turn stated that he knew nothing 
whatsoever about the case. Howard, obviously surprised at the 
Daily Tabloid’s fnding of Woodward’s body, when so informed by 
phone, gave no answer and hung up after getting all details. 
No answer to repeated ’phone calls could be had, and he refused to 
see any reporter at his residence. Three policemen kept everyone 
away from his door. 

A most mysterious element of the case was injected when it was 
found that no death certificate had been issued and that absolutely 
no announcement had been made of his death by any business as- 
sociate who had been close to him. Woodward had no near rel- 
atives. Great mystery surrounds the case. 


HOWARD VIEWS BODY SECRETLY 


Several important witnesses to events which led to Woodward’s 
body’s being brought to the undertaking establishment have com- 
pletely disappeared. Andrew J. Howard, commissioner of police, 
who was recognized as the man who visited Shropshire’s place a half 
hour after the body arrived, denies all knowledge of the case. The 
taxicab driver, whose cab number is known, turned in his cab an 
hour later, and is not to be found. A policeman who assisted in 
bearing the body from the cab was granted leave of absence this 
morning and immediately left for the West. 

Every source of information concerning the cause of his death has 
apparently been hermetically sealed, but details are slowly leaking 
out from sources that accidentally knew of some of last night’s hap- 
penings. The making of the mystery seems to be the work of the 
police; the finding of it rests to the credit of the Daily Tabloid. 
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This newspaper will bend every endeavour to the unravelling of the 
amazing enigma presented by a situation unprecedented in the 
history of New York. 


BODY FOUND BY TABLOID REPORTER 


Except for the sharp eyes of a Tabloid reporter, the sensational 
news of Woodward’s death would not have appeared to-day, if 
ever. The reporter has been suitably rewarded by the Daily Tabloid 
in accordance with its practice of encouraging investigation into 
unusual matters which lead to exclusive news. The announcement of 
Woodward’s death is the fifth scoop of this nature had by the 
Tabloid since the first of the year. 

At eight this morning the Tabloid man, walking up the Bowery, 
caught sight of a detective whom he knew in the inside office of 
Shropshire’s modest undertaking parlours. He entered to learn if 
anything unusual had happened, but was ejected summarily by the 
detective, another officer appearing at the same time to assist him. 
On threat of arrest, the Tabloid man persisted in trying to enter to 
inquire of the owner of the establishment. 

The doors were, however, closed and locked, the plain-clothes 
men remaining on guard inside. A crowd collected, and from those 
who lived in the neighbourhood the reporter learned that early 
yesterday morning, some time between one and two, a taxicab 
had driven up to the undertaking parlours and two policemen had 
emerged supporting a third man between them. 

A fourth man in civilian clothes was with them. This last man 
rang the bell repeatedly until Shropshire, who lives over the par- 
Jours, appeared. There was a hasty conversation, and all entered, 
the unconscious man’s feet dragging upon the sidewalk. On direc- 
tion of the civilian, the shades were immediately pulled down. 

A half hour later, according to Mrs. Bridget Mulvaney, who lives 
at 337 Bowery, next door, a taxicab and a private car arrived, each 
bearing several individuals, who hurried into 335. 
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COMMISSIONER HOWARD. VISITED SHROPSHIRE’S 


Mrs. Mulvaney, who had dressed and come down to the street, 
recognized one of these men as Police Commissioner Howard, who 
lived on the lower East Side for years. Howard, according to her 
story, stayed in the place but a few minutes and then left, ac- 
companied by the others. The two policemen were relieved at the 
same time by two detectives who arrived. The lights were then 
turned off within Shropshire’s and the curtains raised. The body 
had been removed into an inner embalming room. 

Mrs. Mulvaney’s son remembered the number of the yellow cab 
which had first arrived bearing Woodward’s body, and the Daily 
Tabloid, in checking this number, found that it was one of eighteen 
owned by the Goldman Cab Company of 587 East Nineteenth 
Street. 

TAXICAB DRIVER DISAPPEARS 


Inquiry there revealed that the driver was named Margoles but 
that he had turned in his cab at two-forty-five yesterday morning, 
had departed, and had not shown up since. His address was given 
as 199 East Tenth Street. It was learned at this address, where 
Margoles had a furnished room, that he had left a note containing 
a twenty-dollar bill to pay his rent and had taken out his belongings 
some time before anyone in the house was up. His present where- 
abouts is unknown. 

The information that the body brought into Shropshire’s was 
Woodward’s came through sources that the Daily Tabloid is unable 
to reveal at the moment. It can be stated that the identification 
is positive and certain and that it was only through the Tabdloid’s 
usual persistent inquiry that the fact was revealed. There is no 
doubt that the body is Woodward’s. 

No details could be learned, however, from any source whatso- 
ever, concerning the cause of Woodward’s death. It is obvious that 
death was not due to usual natural causes, or the mysterious attitude 
of the police and the bringing of the body to an obscure undertak- 
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ing establishment on the Bowery would not be a feature of the case. 

That Woodward, many times a millionaire with at least three 
luxurious apartments, high in the political affairs of the city, should 
to-day be lying cold in death on the Bowery, a day after he had 
doubled, trebled, or even quadrupled his fortune on the Stock Ex- 
change, is a trick of fortune or fact that defies all analysis at the 
moment. Those who lost their fortunes in the stock-market crash 
he precipitated will see in it the inevitable workings of the mills of 
the gods that grind slowly but surely, their legendary slowness 
somehow being hurried in this case. 


WHO KILLED WOODWARD? 


Was he killed by one of those he had ruined in two days in thestock 
crash? Circumstances would indicate this, except for the fact of 
the Bowery. Why was his body brought to Shropshire’s? What was 
Woodward doing down on the Bowery, and who on the Bowery 
would have killed him on account of the stock-market crash? The 
Tabloid does not believe that any investor was responsible, nor does 
it believe that Thomas Woodward died a natural death. The Tabloid 
states that Woodward was unquestionably murdered, and to obtain 
proof of this fact exclusively announces a reward of $5,000, as noted 
elsewhere in this edition, for the true facts concerning his death. 


From another column of the same edition of the Daily Tabloid 


$5,000 REWARD FOR THE TRUTH CONCERNING THE 
MURDER OF THOMAS WOODWARD IF GIVEN 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THE DAILY TABLOID 


To any person or persons bringing exclusively to the Daily 
Tabloid true information leading to the undeniable assertion that 
Thomas Woodward was murdered, together with sufficient facts to 
give the place, time, and people involved in his murder, the Daily 
Tabloid will pay the sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000) in cash. 
The information for which this sum is paid, however, must be in the 
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hands of and printed in the Tabloid to the absolute exclusion of 
every other newspaper or news agency in New York. The Daily 
Tabloid will be the sole judge of the reward and its payment, and the 
reward will be given to only one person. 

A photograph of Thomas Woodward is shown in an opposite 
column. A life-size enlargement of this, as well as other pictures, will 
be found in the windows of the Daily Tabloid, 49 Park Row. The 
following description will be of assistance in studying the pictures. 
Woodward was fifty-one years of age at the time of his death. He 
looked ten years younger when in good health, although during the 
last few days before the recent crash in the market he looked his age. 

He was five feet ten inches tall and weighed approximately 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds. His hair was almost black, 
slightly gray at the temples. He had a small black moustache. His 
voice was somewhat loud and his speech occasionally punctuated 
with profanity. He stood straight, and his shoulders were broad 
and well set. One ear was slightly deformed, the result of earlier 
experiences as an amateur boxer. 


From the Evening Sun (New York), 4 P. M. Edition, Thursday, 
April 19, 1928 


WOODWARD’S DEATH DENIED BY OLD BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATE 


P. E. Raberty States Death Rumour False; Aimed at Stock 
WOODWARD AT SHORE 
No Confirmation of Death or of Story That He Is Still Alive 


Paul E. Raberty, President of the United Omnibus Company and 
an old business associate of Thomas Woodward, denied early this 
morning that Woodward was dead. 
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He characterized the report, printed elsewhere in the Evening Sun, 
as being without foundation and a rank fabrication inspired by those 
interested in depressing the stock of United Omnibus still more. 
Mr. Raberty gave to the Evening Sun the following written state- 
ment: 

“The report of Thomas Woodward’s death as announced in to- 
day’s paper is absolutely without foundation. Mr. Woodward is 
at the shore recuperating from the terrific physical and mental 
strain undergone during the last few days in his effort to prevent 
the crash in Omnibus. I expect he will be back in the city to-morrow 
to pick up the situation again. 

“The rumour of his death, I do not hesitate to say, is a dastardly 
attempt to depress the price of Omnibus stock, which was ruled off 
the Exchange this afternoon by his enemies. I advise those who hold 
the stock to agree to no private transactions but to keep their stock.” 

Repeated questioning of Mr. Raberty, however, failed to bring 
out where Woodward was staying and whether he (Raberty) had 
been in conversation with him. The head of the Omnibus Company 
would not enlarge upon his statement that Woodward was alive 
and returning to New York. 


The Evening Sun is without any official confirmation of the death 
of Thomas Woodward. Repeated efforts to ascertain the truth 
from the Police Department, from his friends and associates, and 
from men on the Street, supposedly in his confidence, have met 
with failure. Mr. Raberty’s statement is, however, the only positive 
affirmation to be had that Woodward is alive at the moment, the 
preponderance of opinion being that the report of his death is true. 

If the body reported in Shropshire’s Undertaking Parlours is 
Woodward’s, etc., etc. 


Compiler’s Note 


The sensational scoop made by the Daily Tabloid in reporting 
Woodward’s death was a severe blow to its several rivals in the 
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tabloid field. The Daily Tabloid had too often scored on its competi- 
tors, and this last, by far the most sensational scoop in 1928 news- 
paper history, while a bit of luck, nevertheless was a sensation. 
The more dignified morning and evening papers for once could not 
ignore its sensational announcement. Some of them even gave edi- 
torial credit to the Daily Tabloid by name—a breaking of precedent 
in itself. 

As for the other two tabloids, what a gnashing of teeth and a 
rending of linen the scoop caused! Innocent reporters on these 
papers were taken to task for not having walked down the Bowery 
that morning. The editors were called before the big bosses and 
asked why they had not put every man on a still hunt for Wood- 
ward. Within a half hour after the Tabloid’s announcement fifteen 
photographers were before Shropshire’s place. All traffic on the 
Bowery was stopped, and it took police reserves nearly an hour to 
clear the crowds. Then, to add to the excitement, a murder was 
committed on Canal Street within a few blocks of Shropshire’s, 
and another riot of curious spectators took place. The police 
captain in charge of the Elizabeth Street Station nearly went 
crazy and appealed to headquarters for aid, succour, and assistance. 

While the Tabloid News and the Graphoid, the two rivals of the 
Daily Tabloid, were scooped on the finding of Woodward’s body, 
they determined not to be outdone in finding the motive and details 
of his death, and there subsequently appeared in special 8 P. m. 
evening editions of these morning newspapers the following an- 
nouncements: 
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From the Tabloid News (New York), Thursday Night, 
April 19, 1928 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS ($10,000) REWARD! 


THE TABLOID NEWS WILL PAY TEN THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS CASH TO ANYONE GIVING TO IT EXCLUSIVELY, 
AND TO NO OTHER PERSON OR CORPORATION IN 
NEW YORK, AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH 
OF THOMAS WOODWARD, THE MILLIONAIRE FINAN- 
CIER WHOSE BODY WAS BROUGHT TO SHROP- 
SHIRE’S UNDERTAKING PARLOURS LATE YESTERDAY 
MORNING 


To anyone who will give to the city editor of this newspaper— 
James Turban, third floor, 5r Park Row—a complete and accurate 
account of the death, etc., etc. 

On the last page of the News will be found a life-size photograph 
of Thomas Woodward. Other pictures in characteristic poses taken 
during the last two years are reproduced on pages 12, 13 and 18. 


From the Graphoid (New York), Thursday night, April 19, 1928 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD 


To anyone bringing exclusively to this newspaper within the- 
next twelve hours (before midnight to-night) the true story of 
how Thomas Woodward came to his death, including names of 
those implicated, the Graphoid will pay the sum of $15,000 cash 
immediately upon corroboration of the facts presented. The 

‘name of the person giving this newspaper such information will 
be kept absolutely secret if he or she so desires. There are but 
two conditions to this offer: the facts must be proved and 
the Graphoid must have them to the absolute exclusion of 
every other magazine, newspaper, or periodical in the world, 
and the facts must appear in the Graphoid before they are 
published, printed, or broadcast by any other person, persons, 

or corporation. 


The Graphoid is arranging that greatly enlarged photo- 
graphs of Thomas Woodward will be shown on the screens 
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beginning at 7.30 P. Mt, April roth, in the following motion- 
picture houses: 


The Strand Cinema 
The Roxy Motion Picture Theatre 
etc., etc., etc. 


An Extract from an Article in the Last Edition of the Post 
(New York), Thursday Evening, April 19, 1928 


... The Daily TaWeid, in its account of the alleged finding of the 
body of Woodward, openly asserts that he was murdered and offers 
$5,000 teward for information concerning the murder. It can be 
assumed that he is, therefore, dead, although there is no actual 
basis for this except the Tad/eid story. Certainly the action of the 
police in the matter has been unusual in that the presence of police- 
men at Shropshire’s has not been explained. Assuming that the 
Tabdloid’s information, obtained from Mrs. Mulvaney, is true, the 
police commissioner is acting in a manner to excite suspicion. 

This woman is not now to be found, and it is presumed that she 
has also been spirited away by persons interested in her silence. 
Her story cannot, therefore, be checked. The account as given, 
however, leads to ugly suspicions. It is well known that Woodward 
had strong political connections. In fact, it has been brought to the 
attention of the Pos# that a great deal of money was spent in certain 
political quarters in an effort to get the United Omnibus the 
franchise which failed by two votes. 


FRANCHISE VOTE REVELATIONS DUE 


The Post has been carrying on an investigation in this matter and 
may have startling revelations to make concerning the franchise 
vote within the next few days. It is quite within the realm of reason 
that Woodward was engaged on the lower East Side the night of his 
death, in an endeavour to influence the forthcoming vote on the 
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_ franchise. The sensational advance in United Omnibus was based 
_ on widely believed reports that the franchise would carry by at 
least three votes in the next meeting of the board. Woodward is 
_ said to have confidentially advised his own people to this effect. 
_ The startling decline and crash of the stock the day of his death is 
therefore all the more amazing. Could it have been possible, 
_ competent observers of the situation ask, that Woodward sud- 
denly learned just before the market crash that the franchise would 
not have the votes he counted on? Could not then his mission on the 
East Side and his death have been closely related to an endeavour 
on his part to retrieve the situation? 

On no other basis can the amazing police action be explained. A 
thousand people ruined in the crash of United Omnibus might have 
had reason to seek Woodward’s death. But there would be no need 
of police secrecy in such a case. If Woodward has been murdered in 
some political quarrel, possibly by some prominent district worker 
or leader, then the action of the police is explained. 

The facts must be brought out sooner or later, though, and it is 
foolish of Commissioner Howard to assume that he can cover up 
homicide, however important are the persons concerned in it. If the 
police will not take action, or if medical officials issue false affidavits 
concerning Woodward’s death, there are certainly other means open 
for disinterested persons to have the truth revealed. 


NO WOMAN BELIEVED RESPONSIBLE 

The implication made in some quarters this afternoon that Wood- 
ward was killed by some unknown woman may have a basis for fact, 
but it is presumed by the Post that this is red herring drawn over the 
real trail. His affairs with women have received considerable atten- 
tion from the press, which has never printed all the private informa- 
tion that was current concerning his amours. But Woodward never 
was known to go down to the East Side to find the feminine objects 
of his affections, and it is unlikely that the police would be interested 
in protecting some strange woman of that district. It is also un- 
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likely that any of those women he is known to have associated with 
would make a rendezvous with him in that quarter of the city. 


ON A SECRET MISSION 


Of interest is the fact that his mission, whatever it may have been, 
from the time he left the Hotel Murray was a secret one. He had 
two guards who had escorted him about all day to protect him from 
those seeking him for various reasons associated with the activity 
of United Omnibus on the Exchange. These men were left at the 
hotel when Woodward disappeared in the night. All information 
indicated that they, as well as his servants, knew nothing of his 
plans or intentions, and that, further, Woodward did not want 
them to know. 

Two days have elapsed since he passed out through the employees’ 
entrance of the Hotel Murray. Considering the alleged disap- 
pearance of those who attended his body, there must be few persons 
left in the city who can explain or at least give some clue to what 
happened in the several hours preceding the appearance of the 
policemen at Shropshire’s parlours. There is no doubt that a body 
was carried into this undertaker’s. Two reliable witnesses inter- 
viewed by the Post have so stated, and it is known that the taxicab 
driver, Margoles, has disappeared. It seems certain that more 
startling developments will occur within the next twelve hours. 


From Broadway Briefs (New York), Friday, April 20, 1928 
WHO KILLED WOODWARD? 
Broadway Has Its Own Ideas on the Subject 
Broadway wants to make some easy money—$s,000, $10,000, 


then $15,000 in rewards offered by rival newspapers just to name 
the person or persons who killed Thomas Woodward. Broadway 
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thinks it can do it, but it hasn’t the proof, and there’s the rub. 
The Gay Old Way doesn’t believe that some old white-haired 
widow, having lost her insurance money in the crash of United 
Omnibus, put a bullet through Woodward. 

It does guess, though, that a woman was involved; not an old one 
but a young blonde one, or perhaps even a brunette, who, having 
lost her paying teller, decided no one else was going to cash any 
checks through the same window. There are about three that seem 
to have had motive enough, and all were known to frequent the 
Bowery at intervals. 

A certain joint in Chinatown might claim the tabloids’ money in 
this connection, for Tom, Dick, and Harry, as well as a number of 
young women of some success on the stage, are known to be fre- 
quenters of a rather fancy establishment not more than one hundred 
feet from the Bowery, where anything in the way of excitement can 
be had, from champagne to hop and from penny ante to a crap 
game with $100 chips. 

And if the police don’t care to know anything about it, well, that’s 
their affair. The big guns must have some place to take the bolt- 
and-nut men from Pittsburgh and the awning men from Texas 
when they come to the wicked city. 

Will Broadway Briefs try to collect on the Graphoid’s $5,000? 
Read to-morrow’s Briefs and you'll get the answer. 


CuapTer IV 


Compiler’s Note 


AN EXPLANATION could well be made here for the edification of those 
technical-minded readers who see a difficulty in reconciling morning 
editions of evening papers and evening editions of morning papers. 
It had long been common in New York for certain morning news- 
papers to.appear as early as nine o’clock of the night before. The 
more conservative papers never appeared before 10:30 P. M. 

However, in the Woodward case the rivalry developing between 
the tabloids led them to suspend all ordinary rules of publication 
date and issue editions according to the needs of the moment in 
order to beat their rivals to the public. In consequence the Tabloid 
News and the Graphoid put out early evening morning editions at 
about 6: 00 P, M. announcing their rewards. 

There was a leak at the News concerning the amount of the re- 
ward, and the Graphoid, which had originally contemplated ten 
thousand, learning of the News reward, decided to make the most 
sensational bid for news by making its offer fifteen thousand. As a 
matter of fact, both of these sheets believed that a police an- 
nouncement would soon be forthcoming which would immediately 
nullify all rewards, and they considered making them even higher. 
However, if no official news broke, they were playing to big public- 
ity, and it was deemed worth the price if an exclusive true story 
was forthcoming. 

The stories they all printed the next day—each a different version 
of Woodward’s death—were sincere. They were not faked, and the 
persons bringing the reports to the newspapers were not liars. It is 
characteristic in a city the size of New York that many sinister 
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things go on which do not nccessarily come to police notice and 
that many curious things happen every day which are noted by a 
few persons only. 


From the Daily Tabloid, Special 7 p. M. Edition, Thursday, 
April 19, 1928 


WOODWARD JUMPED TO DEATH ON BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE 


Leaped from Speeding Car. Kidnapping Plot Suggested 
EXCLUSIVE TABLOID STORY OF KILLING 


From a speeding black sedan crossing Brooklyn Bridge at one 
o’clock this morning, Thomas Woodward, the Wolf of Wall Street, 
is alleged to have jumped to his death—his crushed body crashing 
and rebounding from the roadway and side rails. A fraction of a 
foot more, and it would have plunged to the river below, perhaps 
never to have been found. 

Why he jumped is not known. 

But even a greater mystery is the fact that a yellow taxicab 
closely following the mile-a-minute sedan put on its screaming 
brakes and stopped within two feet of Woodward’s body. Two men 
jumped out, gathered up the broken form of the man who crashed 
Wall Street yesterday, and leaped back into the cab with it. The 
chauffeur put on all speed and followed after the sedan, which 
barely slackened its pace. Several shots or backfire were heard, the 
presumption being the former. 

After the two automobiles disappeared into the darkness of the 
Brooklyn end of the bridge nothing is known of what happened to 
Woodward’s body until it appeared in the undertaking establish- 
ment of J. Henry Shropshire. 
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THREE WITNESSES TELL STORY 


Three reliable witnesses brought to the Daily Tabloid this 
afternoon what seems to be the solution of the Woodward mystery, 
or perhaps the beginning of it. Their names cannot be divulged at 
the moment, nor has their story been entirely checked by the 
Daily Tabloid. This newspaper has a dozen men investigating the 
startling story of the three people who witnessed the above inci- 
dents, and absolute confirmation is expected hourly. The man and 
two women who brought the amazing recital of Woodward’s death 
to the Tabloid were in a touring car, leisurely crossing the Bridge to 
their Brooklyn home, when a sedan passed them at a speed esti- 
mated to be forty miles an hour. There was a cry from within the 
closed car as it passed, drowned out by the noise of the following 
yellow taxicab. 


MAN JUMPED OUT 


Halfway across the bridge and about seventy yards in front of 
the witnesses, the door of the sedan opened and a man jumped out, 
striking the roadway and almost bouncing through the handrail. 
The sedan continued its headlong pace, but the cab stopped almost 
immediately. Two men sprang out and picked up the body, getting 
back into the cab before the witnesses’ car could get alongside. 
The unknown jumper, however, corresponded in size and dress to 
pictures of Woodward shown them at the Tabloid office. 


BRIDGE DESERTED 


Brooklyn Bridge at that moment happened to be almost deserted, 
a fact which accounts for the high speed of the cars and the lack of 
other witnesses to the occurrence. A traffic policeman on duty at 
the Brooklyn end of the bridge remembers a fast-going sedan fol- 
lowed by a yellow cab, but claims that it was not exceeding the 
speed limit allowable at that hour and that’he saw nothing suspi- 
cious in its passage. 
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The Tabloid is making a thorough investigation, both in order to 
pay the reward of $5,000 it has offered for information as to the 
cause of Woodward’s death and in the interests of good journalism 
as well. Until that investigation is completed, the foregoing account 
must be taken without other corroboration than the words of the 
witnesses themselves. 


WAS WOODWARD KIDNAPPED? 


The circumstance, however, seems to indicate that Woodward was 
the victim of a kidnapping plot—the kidnappers taking advantage 
of a most auspicious occasion for his disappearance. Certainly 
they could not have selected a better moment for their purpose. 
Woodward and his friends would have probably put up a very 
large sum in order that Woodward might be set free immediately. 
The kidnappers could depend upon it that police assistance would 
not be asked because to resort to the Department would have 
meant delay and the possible hiding of the victim. 


TWO GROUPS OF KIDNAPPERS 


Woodward was known to be a fighter—in his younger days he was 
an amateur welterweight champion of the East Side—and it is 
quite possible that he managed to get free while crossing the bridge 
and leaped out, taking a chance on his not being injured. 

The greatest element of the mystery in the case as outlined above, 
however, is the taxicab. The fact that it was following the sedan 
would indicate that the kidnappers were either in two groups pre- 
pared for just such an attempted escape on Woodward’s part as 
happened, or that the cab contained police officers who were fol- 
lowing the sedan. This latter would seem to be the actual situation 
in view of the fact that Woodward’s body was brought to Shrop- 
shire’s undertaking establishment by the police in a yellow cab. 

Such a situation would account for the Police Department’s not 
giving any information on Woodward’s death, it being possible 
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that detectives are still searching for the kidnappers, who may be 
known. It will be remembered, etc., etc. 


Compiler’s Note 


The facts as how the above information came to the city desk of 
the Daily Tabloid may be of interest. Within a half hour after the 
edition containing the announcement of the reward appeared on 
the streets, a man called the office of the Tabloid on the ’phone and 
asked concerning the reward. Instructions had been given the 
operator to refer all calls to a special reporter detailed at the city 
editor’s desk. The man asked if the reward had yet been claimed. 
On being told that it had not he stated that he had certain informa- 
tion which he felt deserved serious consideration. He would not 
give his name, but offered to tell what he knew over the ’phone, 
giving a code number which he would refer to later in claiming the 
$5,000. The reporter turned the wire over to the city editor but got 
on an extension and took the conversation down in shorthand. 

The unknown man then gave the facts outlined in the foregoing 
narrative. The editor told him that he would have to call in person 
immediately before any serious consideration could be given to his 
story, and offered to pay all taxi expenses to get him there at once. 
The man agreed to this and stated he would appear within twenty 
minutes, but only under a guarantee that his name would be kept 
out of the papers. The editor, of course, agreed to this. In the mean- 
time the Tabloid put two men immediately to work to check the 
story as far as possible. 

In less than half an hour the stranger appeared. He gave his name 
as James G. Thorson, 1918 St. Alstyne Place, Brooklyn, a cafeteria 
manager. He was a man of about forty years of age, fairly well 
dressed and well spoken. He added a few details to his telephone 
story but refused to give the names of his companions as corrobora- 
tion. Upon the insistence of the managing editor he stated that his 
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reason for so doing was the fact that he was a married man, and 
he gave the impression that he did not want his wife to learn of his 
companions. The managing editor expressed a deep sympathy for 
his desire to shield her, stating that men, even in the most innocent 
of adventures, are often misunderstood by wives, and that he 
(Thorson) could count on the Tabloid’s utmost confidence in the 
matter, but that the paper must have the names of his companions. 
Mr. Thorson then gave them as Maisie Hallornan and Emma 
Christianson, two waitresses of the cafeteria where he was em- 
ployed. There had been a fourth person, a man, in the party but he 
had been left at his apartment in Manhattan and knew nothing of 
the affair on the bridge. 

Reporters immediately accompanied Mr. Thorson to the cafe- 
teria, where the two girls were interviewed, and they told substan- 
tially the same story as Thorson. However, Emma Christianson’s 
story differed in some details from that of Maisie Hallornan’s. 
There was some argument over points, but no agreement could be 
reached. It was apparent that Emma was a little bit jealous of 
Maisie and that the latter had been more or less buried under 
Thorson’s embrace during the beginning of the events on the bridge. 
It was intimated by Emma that Maisie couldn’t see what was go- 
ing on, and Thorson couldn’t either until the clinch was broken. 

These facts, however interesting they might have been to the 
Tabloid’s readers and to Mrs. Thorson, home in Brooklyn, could not 
well be published in view of the Tabloid’s promises not to reveal 
. names. Had the story of Woodward’s death not been so much more 
important, it is doubtful whether the Tabloid would have been en- 
tirely true to its word, because one of its enterprising reporters was 
sent to investigate Mrs. Thorson and found she was formerly a well- 
known member of a famous chorus. 

In deference to the reader it might be stated here that Emma, 
Maisie, and the Thorson ménage pass from the story with this 
brief appearance on the stage, although one year later there ap- 
peared a short paragraph in several of the New York papers to the 
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effect that Mary Bates Thorson was granted a divorce and settle- 
ment from James G. Thorson, and one Maisie Hallornan had been 
named correspondent. The Tabloid missed the item entirely, there 
being a new managing as well as a new city editor. 


From the Tabloid News, Special 7 A. M. Edition, Friday, 
April 20, 1928 


WOODWARD DIED IN PARAMOUR’S ARMS 


- Body Secretly Removed from Prominent Hotel 


“ 


EXCLUSIVE TABLOID NEWS STORY 


4 Thomas Woodward died as he lived—in a woman’s arms. Her 
name is as well known as the hotel, prominent and exclusive, where 
his death took place early Thursday morning. This exclusive secret 
information was brought to the Tabloid News late last night and 
seems to account fully for the mystery of his disappearance. 
The story as reported to the News is being fully investigated, and 
later editions of this newspaper will carry complete details, some of 
which are withheld here. 

The facts do not mention the name of the hotel or the names of 
the persons who witnessed. the tragedy. No shots were heard, nor 
was it apparent at the time that Woodward had died. The woman 
in the case is known to have been connected with Woodward some 
time ago. 


WOODWARD NOT REGISTERED 


The hotel register does not contain the notorious speculator’s 
name. The occupants of the room, from which the body was re- 
moved at an early hour yesterday, are given as a man and wife 
from Philadelphia. The woman, however, is a divorcée and is not 
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known to have been remarried. According to the account given the 
Tabloid News by persons in an adjoining suite, Woodward died 
at an early hour this morning, or was taken seriously ill then, dying 
later. 

The woman with him in the room called the hotel office on the 
*phone, and a doctor and an assistant manager responded. Shortly 
afterward these two carried out of the room an unconscious man 
clad in blue silk pajamas over which was draped a woman’s silk 
negligee which somewhat hid the face. The woman was in hysterics, 
and a matron was in attendance upon her as she left the room 
ten minutes later. 


DENIAL BY HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


The hotel management denies that Woodward was at the hotel 
last night or that any person died. It states that a guest from out of 
town, accompanied by his wife, was taken seriously ill during the 
night and that he was removed under doctor’s care to a local 
hospital, where he is recovering. The management, however, will 
not give the name of the guest nor indicate the hospital in which 
he is now confined. 

This statement, in its essentials, is at complete variance with 
facts already established by the Tabloid News. While the man is 
not known with absolute certainty to be Woodward, the woman was 
recognized. She is a resident of the city and is a member of the cast 
of a successful musical comedy now playing. 

Efforts to locate her since the above facts came out have been un- 
successful. She is not at her apartment and was not there Wednes- 
day night. The elevator man, however, stated that he saw her 
arrive in a taxi, accompanied by a woman, at three o’clock Thursday 
morning. Later he denied this statement, it being evident that he 
had been told to do so. The occupant of an adjoining apartment said 
that he had seen her leave about eight-thirty Thursday with hand 
luggage and heavily veiled. 
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WOODWARD RECOGNIZED 


These facts tend. to prove that the affair in Suite 678 will not 
particularly bear the light of publicity. The bell boy who attended 
the couple to their rooms stated that the man supposed to be 
Woodward had no hand baggage but that the woman carried an 
overnight bag on arriving. There was no service rendered after they 
had entered their suite. The News’s informant knows Woodward by 
sight, and while he was not able to see clearly the face of the 
unconscious or dead man, he states that he is positive it was 
Thomas Woodward. 


FRANTIC TELEPHONE CALL 


His attention was first called to the suite next to his at the hotel 
by a commotion in the bathroom as someone dropped a glass. There 
were heard the excited tones of a woman’s voice calling that she was 
getting water. Then there was silence for a few minutes, followed 
by her frantic appeal over the telephone for assistance. The manager 
and doctor appeared shortly thereafter as described. They evidently 
worked over the man for a few minutes and then carried him out, 
supported between them. 

The manager was heard to instruct the woman to move out and | 
not to mention the occurrence to anyone, assuring her that every- 
thing “would be taken care of all right.”’ A stranger, presumably a 
house detective, appeared in the hall as the pajama-clad man was 
being removed and ordered the guests in the adjoining suite to 
shut their door. This prevented them from learning more than the 
identity of the woman and the possible identity of the man. 


MYSTERY CONTINUES 


These facts so far ascertainable can account for certain elements 
of the mystery of Woodward’s death. There is no question but 
that the body found in Shropshire’s undertaking offices is his. 
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The facts do not, however, account for the presence of his body in a 
Bowery morgue far removed from the hotel. 

The Tabloid News, in the absence of any police statement on the 
matter, which is most unusual, is investigating this phase of the 
case, having important clues that may solve it within the next few 
hours. Read the Tabloid News for authentic disclosures of what 
promises to be the greatest scandal of the decade. 


Compiler’s Note 


In view of the fact. that the foregoing story is an entirely differ- 
ent account of Woodward’s death from that announced by the 
Daily Tabloid, it might be of interest for the reader to learn how 
the Tabloid News picked it up. A telephone call came to the Tabloid 
News at 8 p. M. last night asking that an executive of the newspaper 
and a reporter be sent to Room 1970, 60 Broadway, where they 
would receive what was believed to be the solution of Woodward’s 
death. 

The treasurer of the newspaper and the city editor immediately 
left for this address and found it to be the office of Neil K. Tedder, 
a dealer in unlisted securities. Mr. Tedder received them in a pri- 
vate office, and after some embarrassed greetings introduced a 
stranger present as his lawyer, William Harrison. Tedder stated 
that he had certain facts which he would divulge with the strict 
understanding that his name was not to be used in connection 
with them under any circumstances. This was agreed to, and a writ- 
ten statement was further given that Tedder would receive the 
reward provided his story proved to be a true account of Wood- 
ward’s death. 

Mr. Tedder then went on to state that he was stopping at the 
Hotel Pershing Square the night in question, and that the reason 
he was there and the company he was in were absolutely no one’s 
business. He stated that the facts could be checked at the hotel 
and that no corroboration was needed from the lady with him. 
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He then told what the News reported. The News editor immediately 
got on the ’phone and gave the facts to his assistant and asked 
that reporters be sent immediately to the Pershing Square to check, 
Mr. Tedder’s hint that he was married gave the clue to Tedder’s 
reason for secrecy. The lady with him at the hotel was not his wife. 
Should he have obtained the reward it would have been perfectly 
possible for him to explain it to his wife as a fortunate market 
transaction. In this respect he was probably better placed than Mr. 
Thorson. Of course, it is possible that Tedder would not have men- 
tioned the reward in the bosom of his family, as undoubtedly the 
fair charmer who was with him at the Pershing Square had to be 
taken into consideration. However, because of later developments, 
the question of what to do concerning the reward never confronted 
Mr. Tedder. 

The Tabloid News reporters, on going to the hotel, were naturally 
received coolly by the management, who indignantly denied the 
allegations made by Tedder. They admitted certain facts as noted 
in the story, but insisted that it was but a casual case of a man 
being taken sick with acute indigestion. The reporters, before 
going to the management, were able to get possession, under some 
pretext, of the register sheet for the night in question. The pretext 
was two fifty dollar bills. The reporters, most unusually, had been 
given carte blanche, in the way of expenses, to obtain evidence, it 
being realized by the News that hotels were very chary of any 
notoriety. The clerk who furnished the sheet was immediately dis- 
charged and unsuccessfully tried to get a Jone as a reporter on the 
Tabloid News. 

The woman in the room occupied by the man supposed to be 
Woodward was recognized by Tedder’s companion as Hilda 
Herstrommer, known on the stage as Belle Blooé. This was a fortu- 
nate recognition, because it enabled the News to immediately check 
her whereabouts during the night and gave credence to the sup- 
position that the man was Woodward. She was one of the wit- 
nesses against Woodward in the case brought by Vivian Calerton 
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and testified that she was one of the girls who attended the pajama 
parties that were such a splendid tabloid feature of the case. The 
News deemed it quite probable that Woodward bore her no ill 
will for her appearance in court against him—an interesting com- 
mentary on Woodward’s character. 

Owing to the need of going immediately to press, the News was 
not able to get an authoritative opinion from its attorney concern- 
ing the question of libel should the name of Hilda and the hotel be 
mentioned; hence these names were not given out in the edition 
containing the foregoing story. 

The News’s hints as to further disclosures concerning Shropshire’s 
were entirely bluff. It had no clues, but hoped to have them, and, 
of course, wanted its readers to wait for its next edition. 

A reporter was sent to interview Hilda, and after a long search 
found her in the dressing room of Blanche Miranda, the musical- 
comedy star. Hilda indignantly denied being a guest of anyone at 
any hotel the night before, and also denied that anyone had died 
in her arms. She said in part: 

“God knows, I’m no virgin—having been married twice [she 
hastened to add}—but I’ve never been accused of killing anybody 
with a strangle hold. 

“How do you get that way? Somebody’s certainly full of bootleg 
gin if they say they recognized me. I’ll sue your dirty sheet for a 
million dollars if they use my name.” 

Hilda, however, was visibly affected at first by the reporter’s 
questioning, and it was the reporter’s opinion that she was lying. 
The Tabloid News endeavoured to work up a story about Hilda, 
but could not get sufficient corroboration, and since the publisher 
himself had at one time had an interest in Hilda’s career the idea 
was killed. 


Galley Proof of story intended for the 9 A. M. edition of the 
Graphoid, Friday morning. This proof, after linotyping, was 
sent back to the news editor for O. K. while the work of 
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stereotyping went forward. A triple headline was intended, 
as indicated below, to cover three partly authenticated re- 
ports that had come to the Graphoid 


Woodward—April 20. MICHEL 0692. 


WOODWARD SLUGGED BY FRENZIED SPECULATOR! 
WOODWARD A DOPE—KILLED IN HOP HELL? 
WOODWARD STABBED BY WOMAN IN DIVE? 


Three distinct and separate versions of the death of Thomas 
Woodward, the Fiend of Wall Street, came to the Graphoid within 
the last eight hours, each bidding for the $15,000 reward offered by 
this newspaper for the exclusive solution of New York’s greatest 
mystery of the decade. None has been completely substantiated at 
the time of going to press, nor has the Police Department volun- 
teered a statement. 

Each story links Woodward to a different locality and to differ- 
ent episodes. A woman figures prominently in one of them. The 
Graphoid is actively investigating all reports but is unable to state 
at this time which is the real solution. 


RUINED INVESTOR MURDERER? 


The most probable of the several accounts is given by an employee 
of the Hotel Murray, who saw Woodward emerge from the hotel 
the evening of his death. This man, Harry A. Lodge, states that for 
two hours before Woodward left the hotel a middle-aged man in 
shabby clothes and of a nervous excited appearance waited on the 
corner watching the hotel entrance. He carried several newspapers 
under his arm and paced up and down, occasionally stopping to buy 
more newspapers as the late editions appeared. In each case he 
turned to the accounts of the Wall Street crash. 
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WAITED FOR WOODWARD 


When Woodward descended by the freight elevator of the hotel 
and left by a baggage exit this man happened to be standing for 
the moment just outside. He glanced at Woodward and then was 
startled as he recognized him. Woodward paid no attention to him 
but glanced up and down the street and then stepped out and 
walked quickly to the corner of Thirty-eighth Street and Madison 
Avenue, where he disappeared. The unknown man, apparently 
unable for a moment to make up his mind what to do, stood still, 
and then, throwing away his bundle of newspapers, followed Wood- 
ward. 


PICKED UP BRICK 


The Graphoid’s informant, watching him, saw him stoop at a pile 
of débris in front of a building operation a hundred feet down the 
street, pick up something, and conceal it in his pocket. The hotel 
employee thought to follow and warn Woodward, but at that 
moment he was called by a superior to perform some duty. A few 
minutes later, having finished it, he returned and went to the 
corner. Neither Woodward nor the old man was to be seen. 
The hotel employee did, however, pick up the newspapers and 
found several of them covered with figures in pencil, which the 
Graphoid has deciphered as indicating that the stranger had lost 
about $18,000 in the crash of Wednesday’s market. 


FOLLOWED WOODWARD 


It is considered quite probable that the shabby man followed 
Woodward to some downtown destination and, using a brick or 
block of wood as a weapon, attacked Woodward, possibly pulling 
him into a hallway. The stranger is described as of rather powerful 
build. An artist’s conception of this man, based on the description 
of the hotel employee, is found on an adjoining page. 
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SLUGGED IN OPIUM DIVE? 


From a prominent resident of Chinatown, a man well known in 
the underworld with access to all the dives in New York, comes the 
story of a well-dressed stranger of Woodward’s general appearance 
being killed in a dope joint on Doyers Street late Wednesday night. 

This report is difficult to check because of the reticence of the 
man giving the information to the Graphoid. He did not witness the 
occurrence, but learned of it through a Chinese friend who was in 
the joint. The man was not killed by a Chinese but was apparently 
recognized by some habitué of the hop hell, who after hasty words, 
hit him with his fist, knocking him against a heavy teak table 
and fracturing his skull. The assailant escaped. 

It seems improbable that Woodward was a frequenter of opium 
dens, but it is possible that the strain of the day’s market led him to 
seek surcease in the oblivion that opium provides, and he may have 
been recognized there by someone who had lost heavily in Omnibus. 


STABBED IN CABARET? 

From a third source, a waiter in Bigatelli’s Brick Mill, an East 
Houston Street night club celebrated for the number of times it has 
been in police reports, comes the story of a man, apparently Wood- 
ward, from the description given, stabbed by a woman in a second- 
floor private dining room of the place. 

Four people engaged the room at ten-thirty Wednesday evening 
—two men and two women—all unknown to the waiter. The waiter 
brought several bottles and was then told to leave and not to come 
in until rung for. He was given a ten-dollar tip at the beginning of 
the party and a fifty-dollar bill later. An hour afterward there was 
a commotion within the room and several screams. The waiter and 
the assistant manager ran to the door and found it locked. 


BLOODSTAINED CLOTHES 
There was considerable excitement going on within, and they 
finally forced the door open with a master key and found the man 
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reputed to be Woodward lying on a sofa unconscious. The others 
explained that he had been taken sick and had to be removed im- 
mediately. In the most evident haste the second man and the waiter 
picked him up and carried him down a side stairway to the street, 
where he was put into a taxicab. The women followed and engaged 
another cab. The assistant manager was given a hundred-dollar bill 
to cover the charges. 

On coming back to the private room the waiter discovered that 
his coat was covered with blood, and on the floor was found a 
stiletto of Italian make, also wet with blood. The waiter states 
that he saw no evidence of blood on the unconscious man, but that 
he had on a dark suit and in the excitement the bloodstains might 
not have been noticeable. 


(Further details of the waiter’s story on page 5) 


UNCONFIRMED REPORT OF BOWERY DEATH 


The fourth report coming to the Tabloid, received at the last 
minute before going to press, is a circumstantial story that Wood- 
ward was shot to death in the back room of a Bowery saloon owned 
by a prominent political leader of the East Side. 

This story has little to substantiate it at the moment of going to 
press, except that it comes from a source which would seem unim- 
peachable. No further data was given other than the mere sentence: 
“Woodward was killed in the back room of Bar, at twelve- 
thirty Thursday morning. He was shot.” Immediate investigation is 
being made. The bar is famous on the East Side and is known as 
private political headquarters for many prominent Organization 


leaders. 


Compiler’s Note 


As the newseditor of the Graphoid finished reading the above galley 
he was aroused by a commotion from the telephone room, and the 
announcement was shouted at him that the Police Department had 
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just announced details concerning Woodward’s death. These facts 
immediately killed the foregoing galley, and the police report was 
substituted. The Graphoid was in consequence delayed in getting 
out its 9:00 A. M. edition, but it had the satisfaction of being the 
first tabloid in the streets with the authentic account, which, 
while it apparently solved the mystery, actually deepened it. 

The report given out by Acting Police Commissioner Howard 
follows: 


From the Post (New York), 10:30 Edition, Friday Morning, 
April 20, 1928 


WOODWARD SHOT TO DEATH IN BACK ROOM OF 
BOWERY BAR 


Commissioner Howard Gives Out Official Statement of Death 
MURDERER ARRESTED AND HAS MADE CONFESSION 
Omnibus Speculator Killed Wednesday Night in Peter O’Neil’s Saloon 


Thomas Woodward, the king of modern speculators, who crashed 
the stock market Wednesday and supposedly added $20,000,000 to 
his fortune, was killed less than twelve hours after the close of the 
market on that day by an unnamed assailant in the back room of 
Peter O’Neil’s Bowery Bar, located at 39 Bowery on the corner of 
Bayard. 

The murderer was immediately arrested, confessed the crime, and 
is being held without bail in the Tombs. His name was not given 
out. 

The bare announcement was made at eight-thirty this morning 
by Police Commissioner Howard from his office at Police Head- 
quarters immediately on his arrival there to-day. In order to investi- 
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gate the question of possible accomplices and certain mysterious 
elements of the crime, the police, according to Howard, have not 
made the facts public until this time. Commissioner Howard’s re- 
port was very brief and embraced only the facts given above. A 
further announcement is promised. 

The police commissioner, however, stated to the press that none 
of the published newspaper reports of Woodward’s death had any 
relation to the case. He said he understood that one tabloid was 
to appear this morning with three different versions of the death, 
all of which, he stated, were untrue. 

The commissioner told the Post that the affair on Brooklyn Bridge 
was a gang kidnapping fracas of which the police knew details. A 
reported death in a prominent hotel, said to have been Woodward’s, 
also was reported to the police and found to be false, the guest 
having been merely ill. An assault case did happen in Chinatown, 
but, according to the police, the victim was a detective who was 
seeking evidence of opium smoking in a joint known to headquar- 
_ ters as a rendezvous for uptown theatrical people. The detective is 
recovering. 


HOWARD’S STATEMENT 


Commissioner Howard said: 

“The newspapers seem to think that we in the Police Department 
don’t know what’s going on in the city. They have gone crazy 
over the Woodward matter. I denied any knowledge in the begin- 
ning because we were at work on the investigations ourselves. Yes, 
I was down on the Bowery. I went down to make sure of Wood- 
ward’s identity.” 

He was interrupted here by reporters asking if Woodward’s 
corpse had been taken to Shropshire’s undertaking establishment as 
reported. 

“That may be the name of the place. He’s on the Bowery.” 

Howard refused to give the name of the murderer or to indicate 


the cause of the shooting. 
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“You'll have that all in a few hours. We have his confession, and 
he’s nobody connected with politics or the stock market.” 

On being asked to name the man at once, Howard replied that a 
full police announcement was being prepared and would be issued 
to the press some time during the morning. He indicated that be- 
cause of the prominence of Woodward and the circumstances of his 
death, the murder would be given undue political significance which 
might be quite unjustified. 

‘““Woodward’s death is apparently in no way related to politics. 
The facts that he was in the Bowery Bar at the time and that he 
was a friend of O’Neil’s seem to have been merely accidental.” 


PRISONER HELD MYSTERIOUSLY IN TOMBS 


Inquiry at the Tombs, at the Old Slip Precinct House, and other 
police stations on the lower East Side bring no clue to the affair 
which has taken on such an extreme air of mystery. From a source 
in the Tombs the Post learns that a prisoner is being held, presum- 
ably in the Woodward case, but no corroboration is forthcoming. 
A death certificate has been issued for Woodward, stating that 
death occurred by shooting, and gives the Bowery Bar as the place 
where the murder occurred. 


FUNERAL AT CLEVELAND 


Woodward’s body was removed secretly from Shropshire’s Under- 
taking Parlours last night. The funeral and interment will be 
private. No announcements are being made concerning it. Re- 
ports state that the body is being shipped to Cleveland, Ohio, where 
burial will take place in the Woodward vault, which already con- 
tains the remains of Woodward’s parents. He had no near relatives, 
a cousin, Walter P. Woodward, now living in Cleveland, being the 
single blood relation. 

Woodward’s business associates have taken charge of his affairs. 
Benjamin O. Steeling, of the law firm of Steeling, Butrins & Frettry, 
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it is understood is the executor of Woodward’s will. He would make 
no statement to-day on the matter, but did not deny that he is in 
charge of Woodward’s interests. 

United Omnibus officials are unable to state what effect Wood- 
ward’s death will have upon the company because it is not known 
what his stock holdings are. Before the corner and crash in Omnibus 
he was the largest stockholder. Whether he disposed of his holdings 
or not will not be known until a complete check-up is made of his 
estate. 


SUSPICION OF PRESSURE TO VEIL FACTS 


Despite Commissioner Howard’s veiled plea that the murder be 
not considered as having a political background, the facts so far, 
coupled with the Police Department’s reticence in the case, would 
seem to indicate that powerful efforts have been made to prevent 
the actual facts of the shooting from becoming public. The reason 
for this could/only be political. 

The Bowery Bar is known asa rendezvous for politicians, and it is 
hardly likely that Woodward would have gone to the place Wednes- 
day night except on matters related to the Omnibus franchise. 
There had been so much alleged double-crossing in the matter that 
it is not at all unlikely that Woodward was killed in an argument 
with his political associates. 

Investigation by the Post of Woodward’s relations with several 
well-known stage women recently associated with him show that 
the three women who have recently figured in press reports cannot 
now be located. This is significant, but until more details are 
learned of the murder it is impossible to fit the disappearance of 
these women into the crime. 

News of Woodward’s death was taken to Francis K. Drake, his 
recent partner, whom he is reported to have ruined both financially 
and in health. Drake is confined in a local sanitarium under the 
care of a doctor and two nurses. No admission was permitted to 
his bedside. A relative of Drake’s, however, who has been with him, 
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is reported’ to have said that Drake was exceedingly bitter toward 
Woodward and that the report of the latter’s death was the best 
news that Drake could have. 

There seems to be no possibility of Drake’s being connected with 
the events in the Bowery Bar Wednesday night, as he was confined 
at that time to his bed in charge of nurses and physicians. 


STATEMENTS OF POLITICIANS 


Political opinion concerning Woodward’s death is varied. There is 
no question but that the crime was a tremendous shock to members 
of the Organization and to his political associates. There is strong 
denunciation of the murder in many quarters and a feeling that it 
will react to the disadvantage of the organization. The crash in 
Omnibus stock was deeply deplored by those interested in the 
traffic situation here in the city, although Mayor Lynch and others 
announced that it would have no effect upon the franchise situa- 
tion. 

In quarters opposed to Woodward and the United Omnibus, and 
among stockbrokers and speculators who lost heavily, there is no 
feeling of sympathy for him. “Served him right” seems to be the 
prevailing opinion in this group. 

One broker expressed the opinion that there were a hundred men 
on the Street who would have killed Woodward Wednesday upon 
the slightest personal provocation. These men were all ruined in the 
decline of the market. The feeling is still bitter against Woodward, 
who will not be forgotten on the Stock Exchange for many years. 
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BOWERY BAR FAMOUS ON THE EAST SIDE 
Political Hangout Since 1900 


OWNED BY PETER O’NEIL, ORGANIZATION LEADER AND 
BOWERY BOSS 


The Bowery Bar, the scene of the Woodward murder, has been: 
the leading saloon on the Bowery for many years. Located at the 
edge of Chinatown, it is still an important hangout for politicians, 
but since the advent of Prohibition it has lost much of its old 
picturesqueness. Peter O’Neil, Organization leader and owner of 
the Bowery Bar, bought it in 1905 from Daniel Mullarney, and 
when the latter retired from business and politics the former gave 
up his white apron and became owner. O’Neil’s rise to political 
leadership on the East Side was coincident with this. 

The Bar to-day is still as resplendent in the matter of fixtures as it 
was in its heyday before Prohibition, and is by far the most impos- 
ing saloon on the lower East Side. High mirrors completely cover 
the wall behind the bar, the top of which is reputed to be one single 
piece of mahogany, thirty-six inches wide by twenty feet long and 
four inches thick. Two oil paintings, now covered with heavy net- 
ting, flank the bar on either end. Remains of its famous glassware 
‘are still to be seen on the shelves and counters in front of the 
mirrors, although the array has been materially lessened by the 
Volstead Act. 

O’Neil has refused many offers for his saloon to be turned into a 
restaurant and has never made any effort to serve meals, as almost 
every other saloon in the neighbourhood has done. 

Trade has materially slackened in the last few years, except in the 
evening, when a combination of Milwaukee near beer with the re- 
puted best free lunch in New York (set out at 6:30 P. o.) has re- 
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sulted in keeping many of the old-timers as customers. It is al- 
leged that important political deals are still consummated in its 
several back rooms, in one of which Woodward was shot Thursday 
morning. 

Peter O’Neil, the owner, is executive member of the Organization 
for the Second Assembly District, but is said to control the political 
situation of all the districts in Manhattan below Fourteenth 
Street. He has been mentioned in the past as a candidate for 
leadership of the Organization, but failed of sufficient uptown sup- 
port. His political career dates from 1900, when he first became 
active in swinging the East Side voters into the Organization count. 
Woodward has been a friend of O’Neil’s for the last year, and it is 
alleged that they have been in deals together. 

In 1904 O’Neil married Rose McCormack, daughter of State 
Senator McCormack, who was the Bowery senator for a number of 
terms. Mrs. O’Neil died in 1919. There was one child, Rose O’Neil, 
who was known a few years ago as the Belle of the Bowery. She 
is now an actress and has a leading part in the current hit—Manda- 
lay. 

, O’Neil and his daughter live in apartments above the Bowery Bar. 


CHAPTER V 


From the Times (New York), Saturday Morning, April 21, 1928 


POLICE REVEAL WOODWARD MURDERER AS WATTS 
GORDON, REPORTER ON THE POST 


Quarrelled Over Interview 


GORDON, FORMER HARVARD STAR, CONFESSED THURSDAY 
MORNING 


Sensation Politically 


WOODWARD, SHOT IN PRESENCE OF O’NEIL AND DAUGHTER, DIED LATER 
IN DOCTOR'S OFFICE 


Gordon Held Without Bail 


WILL PLEAD SELF-DEFENSE, ACCORDING TO COUNSEL LUKE QUIRK 


Watts Gorpon, a reporter of the Post and famous captain of the 
Harvard 1920 championship football team, was named yesterday 
by the police as the murderer of Thomas Woodward, the United 
Omnibus speculator. 
Gordon, a young man of twenty-eight years, signed a written 
69 
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confession immediately after the murder, which, given out by 
Police Commissioner Howard, read as follows: 


I, Watts Gordon, killed Thomas Woodward in a back room of 
the Bowery Bar Thurdsay morning April 19, 1928, at 12:45 A. M. 
This confession is made of my own free will and accord. 

(Signed) 
Watts GORDON. 


Witnessed by Timothy Quinlivan, Captain of Police; Peter O’Neil; 
Harry Kelly. 


Thus, into what has been an amazing mystery of high finance, 
politics, and paramours, enters a new estate—journalism. 

Woodward was shot by Gordon during a quarrel following the 
reporter’s request for an interview concerning Woodward’s part in 
United Omnibus crash. Peter O’Neil, the Organization leader in 
whose saloon the murder occurred, was a witness to the shooting, 
as well as his daughter Rose, an actress playing in the musical 
comedy Mandalay. Gordon had followed Woodward to the Bowery 
Bar and burst in upon a private meeting between Woodward and 
O’Neil. He asked Woodward certain questions, and the latter, be- 
coming enraged, drew a revolver and threatened the reporter. In 
the struggle which followed Woodward was killed. 


NO ACCOMPLICES 


The police report on the case was finally issued in full at one 
o’clock yesterday afternoon. Gordon is the only person charged with 
the murder, the earlier police suggestion that accomplices were 
involved apparently not being borne out. The account of Woodward’s 
death as given out by Police Commissioner Howard and enlarged 
by exclusive information given to the Times indicates that, while 
the murder is solved by Gordon’s confession, there are still mysteri- 
ous elements in the case which have not been made public and upon 
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which the police are still working. Acting Inspector Dan Carr is in 
charge of the investigations being made. 


WOODWARD SOUGHT O’NEIL 

Thomas Woodward left the Hotel Murray early Wednesday 
evening. His whereabouts from the time he left his brokerage offices 
on Wall Street at noon, accompanied by armed guards, until he 
arrived at the Murray at six are still unknown. Likewise, his move- 
ments from eight in the evening when he was seen emerging from 
the baggage entrance of the Murray are shrouded in mystery. 
According to stories told the police he arrived at the Bowery Bar, 
39 Bowery, at midnight and asked for O’Neil. Tim McLarney, the 
bartender, told him O’Neil was expected at any moment, and 
Woodward went into one of the two back rooms of the bar to await 
the district leader’s arrival. McLarney served him a bottle of ale. 
Woodward remained alone in the room, McLarney returning to the 
the bar. 

O’NEIL AND WOODWARD IN CONFERENCE 

Peter O’Neil, owner of the Bowery Bar, arrived immediately 

thereafter and went into the back room to see Woodward. The room 


BAR ROOM 


BAYARD STREET 


BOWERY 


has two entrances—one from the bar proper, separated from it by a 
small hall under a stairway which leads to the upstairs apartments 
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from Bayard Street; and the other, leading directly from the room 
to Bayard Street, which runs alongside. (See diagram on page 71.) 
The floors above the bar are occupied by O’Neil and his daughter. 

A housekeeper, Fanny Terwilliger, lives on the third floor. Wood- 
ward and O’Neil remained in the room undisturbed until 12:30, 
when Rose O’Neil, the latter’s daughter, arrived from the Royal 
Theatre, where she is playing. A door opens from the bar into a 
small landing at the foot of the stairs. This door is used by O’Neil 
and members of his family to reach their apartments above. Miss 
O’Neil looked in through the door and asked McLarney if her father 
was in. He replied that he was in back, and added quietly that 
Woodward was with him. She said she would go in. 


GORDON WALKED IN UNANNOUNCED 


Miss O’Neil entered the back room and was talking to her father 
and Woodward when the door from Bayard Street opened and 
Watts Gordon, the Post reporter held for the murder, entered. This 
door, generally locked, can be opened by a push button from the 
bar. A buzzer is connected to a button outside the entrance to 
notify the bartender that entrance is desired. The door, however, 
was not locked at the time, and Gordon came in unannounced and 
unexpected. He had evidently learned of Woodward’s presence in 
the back room, although from what source it is not known. McLar- 
ney, the bartender, was the only one in the barroom who had rec- 
ognized Woodward, and McLarney states that he had had no com- 
munication with Gordon. 

Witnesses testified to the police that Gordon, on entering, immedi- 
ately asked Woodward for a statement on the crash of United 
Omnibus on the Stock Exchange that day. Woodward refused to 
say anything and resented Gordon’s persistent questioning. O’Neil 
suggested to the reporter that he and Woodward were engaged in a 
private conversation and asked him to leave. Gordon insisted on 
staying, and O’Neil turned to go to the door leading to the bar to 
call his bartender to escort the reporter out. 
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WOODWARD DREW GUN 


As his back was turned he heard Woodward call Gordon a ““—— 
—— lar.” The reporter had insinuated that the broker had delib- 
erately engineered the collapse of United Omnibus stock. O’Neil 
turned and saw Gordon advancing angrily upon Woodward. The 
latter reached in his pocket and quickly pulled out a pistol. Miss 
O’Neil, who was still present, called out in alarm, and her cry was 
heard within the bar. 

Gordon, however, did not stop but grabbed for Woodward’s 
gun. A struggle ensued between the two men. O’Neil endeavoured 
to separate them, but his daughter pulled him away. Woodward 
and Gordon fell against a table in the room, and the pistol fired, 
the bullet just missing O’Neil. Before he could get hold of the strug- 
gling men there was a second shot, and Woodward fell to the 
ground, mortally wounded with a bullet through the chest. 

A moment later McLarney entered. The pistol had fallen on the 
floor. Woodward was lying half over a chair gasping, and O’Neil was 
holding Gordon. Miss O’Neil had rushed to the door opening onto 
the street. Police Captain Quinlivan of the Elizabeth Street Police 
Station had just entered the saloon on his nightly round of inspec- 
tion and followed the bartender into the back room. He immediately 
placed Watts Gordon under arrest. 


WOODWARD MORTALLY WOUNDED 


Gordon was handcuffed by Quinlivan and efforts were made to 
revive Woodward, who was unconscious. He was bleeding profusely, 
and as soon as it was seen that he was severely wounded he was 
carried across the street to the office of Dr. Henry Solburger, who 
attended him. 

The bullet had entered the chest and severed a main artery. 
Within five minutes Woodward was dead. The police medical exam- 
iner was called and the body was taken, after a short inquest, to 
Shropshire’s Undertaking Parlours. 
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Gordon was removed to a police station and then to the Tombs, 
charged with murder. O’Neil and his daughter are technically held 
in $500 bail as witnesses. 


GORDON UNCOMMUNICATIVE 

Gordon has refused all statements to the press. He told the police 
certain facts which are embodied above. Despite the fact, however, 
that he was an employee of the Post, he sent that paper no story of 
the amazing events of the night. Gordon signed the confession, 
sitting at the table which was still marked with Woodward’s blood, 
ten minutes after the latter’s death in Solburger’s office. He has 
engaged counsel in the person of Luke Quirk, the noted criminal 
lawyer. Mr. Quirk made the following statement to the Times: 

“Watts Gordon shot Woodward in self-defense. Woodward was 
almost in a state of nervous collapse, and from the moment Gordon 
entered the room took a belligerent attitude. It is known that he 
had carried a .38-calibre pistol for the past week. Gordon carried no 
pistol, despite earlier reports to this effect, and the police will not 
be permitted to frame him with one. Woodward threatened Gordon 
with the gun, stating that he was tired of being hounded by the 
press. Gordon, noting Woodward’s mental condition and seeing his 
finger tightening on the trigger, attempted to knock the pistol 
from his grasp. Woodward swung it away and then pointed it at 
my client. Gordon grappled with him to save himself, and Wood- 
ward fired once but missed. A second shot followed almost immedi- 
ately thereafter, and Woodward fell, hit by his own bullet. Gordon 
was completely in the right in seeking Woodward for an interview, 
and in view of the latter’s attack upon him he was completely 
justified by law in protecting himself. I do not expect an indict- 
ment.” 

POLICE HINT AT FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

In giving the account of Woodward’s murder to the press yes- 
terday, Police Commissioner Howard hinted that there were cer- 
tain matters to be cleared up. 
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“While we have a confessed murderer in the Tombs for Wood-- 
ward’s murder I am not entirely satisfied with his story and that 
of certain witnesses. Gordon has given little explanation to us 
other than his confession. The account of the murder which we 
have results both from our own investigations since Thursday and 
from Captain Quinlivan’s observations. He was at the scene shortly 
after and talked to all the witnesses at the time.” 

Commissioner Howard refused to disclose what the facts were 
upon which he based the first part of his statement. The Times was 
unable to locate Miss O’Neil, who has not appeared at the Royal 
Theatre since Wednesday night and is not at the O’Neil apartment 
above the Bowery Bar. Peter O’Neil refused to talk to anyone 
concerning the murder. 

“JT made my statement to Captain Quinlivan Thursday morning 
and to the commissioner and district attorney. That’s all I’ve got 
to say,” was his response to repeated questioning on the part of 
the reporters who accosted him as he was leaving Organization 
headquarters on Fourteenth Street. He is, however, reported to 
have said that there was no politics mixed up in the case, and that 
it was simply an argument between Woodward and Gordon followed 
by a fight with fatal results. 


DOCTOR’S STATEMENT 


Dr. Henry Solburger, in whose office Woodward died, stated last 
night to the Times: 

“T was aroused about one o’clock by a violent ringing of my 
office bell and came to the door in pajamas. A police officer and 
two men, one of whom I recognized as Mr. O’Neil, were there sup- 
porting the body of an unknown man. They told me he had been 
shot and asked that I give him immediate attention. I had them 
bring the wounded man inside and immediately made an examina- 
tion. He was bleeding internally, and I saw that he was dying. I 
took such measures as were possible to stop the loss of blood, but 
the heart action was so feeble that I said there was little chance of 
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the man living. He died a few minutes afterward. I did not know it 
,was Woodward at the time, and the police gave me no information. 

“After his death the body was left in my office in charge of a 
policeman for an hour or two. A medical examiner from the Police 
Department viewed it and took my testimony. Somewhat later 
it was removed by the police. The examiner disclosed the name 
of the man to me as Woodward, the stockbroker. The pistol had 
been fired at close range. The bullet had entered above the heart, 
cutting a main artery, and passed entirely through the body. 

“The police took my testimony as above indicated but have not 
approached me except to notify me that any disclosure on my part 
of the facts in the case before the formal police announcement would 
be considered by them as a grave breach of confidence. I, of course, 
considered that my revelation of the circumstances in order to win 
a reward from the tabloid newspapers would have been decidedly 
unethical.” 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY INCLINES TO SELF-DEFENCE 


District Attorney McDermott announced that he would im- 
mediately present the case to the Grand Jury. O’Neil will be called 
as a witness to supplement the confession. The district attorney 
made the following statement: 

“The facts of the case warrant immediate action. It is clear cut, 
and there is no mystery involved. Gordon struggled with Wood- 
ward to obtain possession of Woodward’s pistol. Two shots were 
fired. The first went wild and the second killed Woodward. There 
seems to have been no premeditation. It was a sudden quarrel. 
Woodward unquestionably resented the insinuations of the reporter 
but had no right to threaten him with a pistol. Gordon claims he 
acted in self defense. The testimony of Mr. O’Neil and his daugh- 
ter seems to bear out this statement. I am inclined to accept such a 
plea. No politics is involved. I suggested to the Police Department 
that details of the crime be withheld from announcement until they 
had thoroughly cleared up the question of any accomplices or any 
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premeditation. Their investigation did this, and then the an- 
nouncement was made.” 


TAXI CHAUFFEUR LOCATED 


Peter Margoles, the driver of the yellow taxicab in which Wood- 
ward’s body was taken to Shropshire’s, was found last night by the 
Times. His statement bears out the facts as given, He was waiting 
on the corner of Bowery and Canal Street in his cab when a police- 
man called him and directed him to Solburger’s office. There he 
waited for a few minutes until two policemen and a man in civilian 
clothes came out bearing Woodward’s body. He was ordered to 
drive to Shropshire’s. When asked why he turned in his cab im- 
mediately thereafter and left his lodging house, he replied that he 
was taking a vacation. The fact that he was back at work for the 
same company with the same cab was brought to his attention. 
He replied that he got tired of not working. He denied any allega- 
tion that the police had asked him to disappear temporarily. 


BARTENDER’S STORY BEARS OUT FACTS 


Tim McLarney, on duty at the Bowery Bar, told the same story 
to the reporters as is given in the police announcement, adding that 
he was alone in the bar at the time of the shooting. He heard the 
shots vaguely but thought they were the backfire of a car. There 
were two doors closed between the bar and the back room, and this 
dulled the sound. An elevated train was passing at the time, he 
stated, and he did not know of the shooting until O’Neil called 
him in. He assisted in carrying the body to the physician’s office. 

Police Captain T. H. Quinlivan had nothing to add to the story 
given out at headquarters. He said: 

“T turned in my report to the commissioner and have nothing 
more to say on the case until I am called as a witness. I know of no 
mysterious elements. It looks like straight homicide to me. We 
have them all the time between people who get in arguments. 
Because one man killed is important don’t make it mysterious.” 
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From the Post (New York), Friday Afternoon, April 20, 1928 


Extract Concerning Watts Gordon 


The Post has no information from Gordon concerning his part in 
the Woodward murder. He left the offices of this paper on Wednes- 
day at six o’clock in the evening, and nothing was heard of his 
whereabouts until the announcement of the police commissioner 
this morning. He did not appear at the Post yesterday, and his work 
covering the financial news was given to another man. 

Gordon’s several intimate associates on the Post yesterday en- 
deavoured without success to get in touch with him at his apart- 
ment. Itswas assumed that he had left town for some personal 
reason or other. The editor of the Post several weeks ago had given 
Gordon an assignment which covered an investigation of the United 
Omnibus franchise. It was, and still is, the opinion of this paper 
that flagrant bribery was used to obtain votes for the franchise. 
Gordon’s investigations were rapidly leading to facts which would 
prove this contention. 

This morning when he did not appear at his desk some alarm 
was felt that he might have been assaulted by hired thugs because 
of his knowledge of the methods by which the Omnibus franchise 
almost succeeded in passing. Investigation was started by this 
paper to ascertain his whereabouts but was of course stopped on 
Police Commissioner Howard’s announcement that Gordon was 
being held. 

Watts Gordon has refused to discuss any phase of the matter 
with the press since his confinement in the Tombs. The Post volun- 
teered to obtain counsel for him, but he declined to accept any aid. 
In view of his previous character and the esteem in which he has 
been regarded the editor of the Post feels that there is some mysteri- 
ous element in the case affecting Gordon’s actions and decisions. 
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THREE YEARS ON POST 


Watts Gordon was captain of the famous Harvard football 

_ team of 1920 and is the son of the late Henry Gordon, Commissioner 

of Public Works of the State of Pennsylvania. He has been a reporter 

on the Post for three years, coming to this newspaper after an ex- 
‘perience of a year on the Harrisburg Patriot. 

His family is well known in central Pennsylvania, and young 
Gordon is highly esteemed by those who know him at the state 
capital. While on the Post he has been regarded as a quiet, industri- 

_ ous reporter with a flair for writing spectacular news. He did most 
| of the reportorial work for this paper on the Whittemore investiga- 
| tion and covered the Stephenson trial. 

Little is known of his private life. He lived in an apartment at 
73 West Eleventh Street, New York, with two other men: Samuel 
| Beaver, an advertising copy writer, and Hugh Staples, a lawyer 
connected with the National Bank of Trade and Commerce. Gordon 
is unmarried. He is well known in various Greenwich Village literary 
and art circles and has had several short stories published in weekly 
magazines. 

Many of his Harvard friends are loath to believe the police report 

and are organizing a fund for his defense. They state that the 
murder must have been committed in self-defense. Gordon is known 
to be quick tempered and has previously been in several police 


scrapes but none of consequence. 


: 


GORDON UNAFRAID 


His name has never been connected with any women. He is known 
to have a number of feminine friends but no deep attachments. 
Samuel Beaver, interviewed by a Post reporter concerning Watts 
Gordon, would not at first believe the police announcement. Con- 
vinced that it was true, he stated: 

“Watts Gordon is not at fault; I know that. If Woodward pulled 
a gun on him, Watts would not be afraid and would probably try 
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to take it away from him. Two years ago, when our apartment was 
burglarized, Gordon came up the steps and found the thief hiding 
in the front room. He promptly threw a chair at him, knocked his 
gun out of his hand, and was only prevented from capturing the 
man by tripping over a rug. The thief ran through an open door and 
escaped while Gordon was getting to his feet. 

“On Wednesday night he came in about six-thirty in the evening, 
changed his clothes, and left, stating he had a date for dinner and 
that he would probably be out late, and to leave the hall light burn- 
ing. He has been on some special investigation for the Post, and it 
is not unusual for him to be out of the house until early morning. 

“T know of no woman that could be connected with the case as 
far as he is concerned. He is writing a play and has had some con- 
tacts with theatre people in that connection. He did mention about 
a week ago the idea of giving a party at the house for some actress of 
his acquaintance, but I’ve forgotten her name. As a general thing 
he held the theatre in some disdain and often commented dis- 
paragingly on some of the important women of the stage.” 


PARENTS DEAD 


Watts Gordon’s parents are dead, and he has no near relatives. 
Some cousins are living in Pennsylvania. The Post has received a 
communication from Miles F. Portor, former Lieutenant Governor 
of Pennsylvania, asking if Gordon has made any arrangements for 
counsel and volunteering his services. Mr. Portor is a well-known 
member of the bar with a New York licence and is a personal friend 
of Gordon. Luke Quirk, Gordon’s counsel, intimated that he would 
be glad to take advantage of Mr. Portor’s offer provided his client 
agreed. No further announcement, however, has been made of this 
phase of the case. 
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From the Daily Tabloid (New York), 10 a. m. Edition, Saturday, 
April 21, 1928 


GORDON AND ROSE O’NEIL SWEETIES 
Killer and Saloon Keeper’s Daughter Met Often 


STARTLING NEW FEATURES OF WOODWARD CASE REVEALED BY 
MEMBERS MANDALAY CHORUS 


Watts Gordon, Harvard star and killer of Thomas Woodward, 
and Rose O’Neil, “Belle of the Bowery,” daughter of the politician 
and saloon keeper in whose back room Woodward was shot, have 
been sweethearts for more than six months. This means that Rose 
O’Neil will be called to testify in court against one who loves her, 
and she may possibly aid in sending him to the electric chair, if her 
evidence is of a nature damaging to the self-defense plea he has 
decided to make. 

THE CHORUS KNOWS HIM 


Members of the Mandalay chorus, always observant of the doings 
of the principals of the show, recognize the Daily Tabloid’s picture 
of Gordon as that of a young man who has frequently met Miss 
O’Neil at the stage door of the theatre. He called for her Tuesday 
evening. 

“J heard her call him Watts more than once,” Molly Molloy, 
member of the chorus, informed a reporter from the Daily Tabloid. 
“He was a nice sort of guy, quiet and refined, you know. No loud 
talker and with spats on. Of course he didn’t pay any attention 
to us in the chorus, but we can’t help seeing what’s going on.” 


VIRGINIA KEPT EYES OPEN 


“He used to come around often,” said Virginia Dare, another 
member of the famous Mandalay Indian dancing troupe, “but she 
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used to sometimes give him the air. She was always friendly, though, 
but they used to have arguments once in a while about her going 
out with other men.” 

The stage manager, Henry Griffin, confirmed these reports of the 
chorus members by stating that he had met Watts Gordon and 
that on one occasion Gordon and Miss O’Neil had discussed with 
him certain details of a play which Gordon was writing and in 
which Miss O’Neil was to have a prominent part. 


ROSE HAD MANY ADMIRERS 


“Miss O’Neil had lots of men calling for her, though, and I 
couldn’t say that Gordon was exactly the favourite. He was the 
only one I met, and they seemed to be on friendly terms. The others 
were mostly rich stage-door Johnnies, who would either send their 
cars or remain in them until she came out. I have known her, 
though, to go out through the front public entrance after a perform- 
ance in order to avoid meeting some of these men. When she first 
started this show her father used to come up to get her once ina 
while. She never was a hand to play the cabaret game very strong, 
and I always thought her to be a perfect lady.” 


WILL SHE TESTIFY? 


These revelations put a startling new aspect on Gordon’s con- 
nection with the Woodward case and may account for the police 
hint that all circumstances have not been revealed. The most im- 
portant development from these facts is the making of a situation 
where Rose O’Neil will have to testify against Gordon. If he delib- 
erately shot Woodward her predicament will be one of intense 
dramatic interest, as she will be required under oath to state damag- 
ing facts. If, however, Woodward was killed by Gordon in self- 
defense, as is alleged, her testimony will be of great importance in 
influencing a jury to acquittal. 
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ROSE A BEAUTY 


Rose O’Neil is a striking blue-eyed blonde of about twenty-three 
years of age, with the most engaging personality. She was known 
for several years as the “Belle of the Bowery,” and her initial ap- 
pearance on the stage four years ago was as the featured performer 
in a musical skit by that name. Her appearance in court will cer- 
tainly create a furore, and it can hardly be denied that her testimony 
and personality will have a decided influence on any twelve good 
men and true with normal vision that may be picked to try the 
case. 


From the Daily Graphoid (New York), Saturday Morning, 
April 21, 1928 


WOODWARD, A STAGE-DOOR SHEIK 
Watts’s Rival Infatuated by Rose O’Neil 


Upon a dressing table in Thomas Woodward’s sumptuous apart- 
ment at the Hotel Murray is a large sterling-silver frame enclosing 
the picture of a young woman. It is the latest likeness of Rose 
O’Neil, in whose presence he was killed Thursday morning. 

“That picture has been there for over three months,” a maid 
in the Hotel Murray told a Graphoid reporter last night. He has 
secured exclusive admission to the apartment in an endeavour to 
secure information of interest to Graphoid readers. 

In the lower right-hand corner of the picture was Miss O’Neil’s 
signature: “Rose O’Neil.” There was no other inscription. 


WOODWARD SENT MANY GIFTS 


“Woodward used to send Miss O’Neil great bunches of flowers 
frequently,” stated Violet McQueen, danseuse at the Royal Theatre. 
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Miss McQueen was a fellow principal with Miss O’Neil and shared 
the same dressing room. 

“He used to send his car and called at the theatre several times 
quite recently. I don’t know when it started but I remember one 
bunch of three dozen roses bearing his card. Miss O’Neil seemed 
very surprised when they arrived, and told me they were from a 
friend of her father’s. I thought this was a lot of apple sauce, and 
that she was trying to camouflage the fact that she knew Wood- 
ward’s reputation as a Santa Claus, but I guess she meant what she 
said. 

““She asked me later what I knew about Mr. Woodward, and I 
told her. She said that flowers were always welcome and that she 
didn’t care much who sent them. 

‘She went out several times with Mr. Woodward, and once he | 
took three of us on a party to the Ritz in his Rolls-Royce and said 
that whenever we wanted to use it we could have it. I couldn’t say 
that he was exactly a sweetie, but he was working hard and was 
hard to discourage too.” 

From these remarks of Miss McQueen it could be inferred that 
she was just a bit jealous of the attention paid to Rose by Broad- 
way’s Chorus Girls’ Friend, Woodward being familiarly known as 
“Big-hearted Tom, the friend of the poor chorus girl,” according to 
Marian Tenner, a Mandalay dancer. 


DOORMAN SAW GORDON OFTEN 


A startling new development came into the Woodward case with 
the above disclosure and that of the doorman of the Royal Theatre, 
who stated that Watts Gordon, Woodward’s confessed murderer, 
was also a frequent visitor at the stage door, where he would meet 
Miss O’Neil. He would occasionally come in a taxicab but would 
more often arrive on foot, and they would walk down to the corner 


together, sometimes stopping at Siegal’s Chop House for after- 
theatre dinner. 
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“She seemed to prefer him to some of the rich Johns who come in 
Rolls-Royces. I saw her give Woodward the shake one night and 
come back into the theatre, although she generally treated Wood- 
_ ward O. K. She and Gordon had an argument one night about her 
ditching him to go with Woodward.” 

These developments, as announced exclusively by the Graphoid, 
indicate that there may have been other motives for the shooting 
_ of Woodward than that stated by the police, although no justifica- 
tion of this story can be had from the official note given out by the 
police commissioner. The Graphoid is investigating this phase of 
the case and expects to have startling announcements to make in 
the near future. Read the Graphoid for exclusive inside information 
of what promises to be the most sensational murder trial of the 
decade. 


From the Tabloid News (New York), Saturday Morning, 
April 21, 1928 


McDERMOTT SAYS HOWARD BUTTS IN ON WOOD- 
WARD CASE; “POLICE AND NEWSPAPERS 
TRYING TO MAKE MYSTERY” 


The mayoralty ambitions of District Attorney James McDermott 
and his rival in the primaries, Police Commissioner Howard, ac- 
‘ count for the clash of opinion between them concerning the Wood- 
ward case. The district attorney took occasion last night, on being 
informed of mysterious hints of the police commissioner concerning 
future revelations, to become caustic at his rival’s expense. 


NO MYSTERY 


“The police commissioner’s statement that additional revela- 
tions in the Woodward case will be made by him are simply an 
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endeavour to secure publicity and to bring politics into the situation. 
I have the evidence before me concerning the Woodward murder, 
and it is all straightforward. There is no mystery in it, despite the 
innuendos of the newspapers and the police commissioner.” 

The Tabloid News had read the commissioner’s statement to 
District Attorney McDermott over the ’phone and took down his 
reply. 

“Furthermore, I have personally investigated, as well as my 
men,” the district attorney added, ‘“‘and we check on all the facts as 
presented in the police statement. We find no mysterious phases. 
The fact that both Woodward and Gordon knew Miss O’Neil is 
irrelevant. The police commissioner has had a fancied grievance 
against O’Neil for some time and undoubtedly is trying to capitalize 
this case both in a spirit of revenge and in a desire to further his 
mayoralty ambitions.” 


DEPUTY ANSWERS McDERMOTT 


The Tabloid News endeavoured early this morning to find 
Andrew J. Howard, commissioner of police, in order to obtain a 
reply to McDermott’s charges. He was not at his home, nor at 
police headquarters. From an honorary deputy commissioner close 
to the commissioner came the statement which can be considered 
as official as anything to be obtained at the moment: 

“Andy Howard will not let the district attorney get away with 
any such statement as reported made by him. To be sure, he is going 
to try the murderer of Woodward, but he picks the evidence. It 
would not be the first time he forgot or refused to bring out essential 
facts obtained by the police. James McDermott is going to run for 
the mayoralty nomination. The commissioner has already been 
picked by important members of the Organization as their candi- 
date. If McDermott is playing politics in the Woodward murder, the 
commissioner has every right to let the public know it, and show 
that the Police Department is efficient and on the job.” 
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HOWARD’S HAT IN THE RING 


These two statements are the culmination of the political rivalry 
which started a week ago when Commissioner Howard threw his 
hat into the mayoralty nomination ring, by announcing at a meet- 
ing of the Tecumseh Democratic Club that he would seek the nom- 
ination for mayor against the Organization candidate, District 
Attorney McDermott. 

The police commissioner and his friends believe he has a strong 
chance to carry the city, despite the backing of McDermott by 
Peter O Neil and other powerful leaders. McDermott’s candidacy 
has not been popular with many other leaders, and a spirited fight 
has been waged within the Organization, which apparently resulted 
in Howard’s announcement that he would run. 


From the Post (New York), Saturday Noon Edition, April 21, 1928 
HOWARD STATES McDERMOTT WAS AT BOWERY BAR 


Police Head Accuses District Attorney of Implication in Death 


McDERMOTT IN REPLY SAYS POLICE PLAYING TO PUBLIC 
GALLERY 


Gordon Remains Silent in Tombs. Refuses Al] Communication 


Police Commissioner Howard’s reply to District Attorney 
McDermott’s accusation that the police were making a mystery 
of the Woodward case was a bombshell exploding at ten-thirty this 
morning. 

“The district attorney,’”’ said Commissioner Howard, “was at the 
Bowery Bar the night of Woodward’s murder, and my information 
indicates that he was there at the time of the shooting. He inter- 
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viewed the prisoner and saw Woodward’s body before my arrival.” 
(This is the first indication that Commissioner Howard had gone 
down to the Bowery Bar after the murder, although Howard had 
indicated that he had visited Shropshire’s undertaking establish- 
ment.) “I was informed of Woodward’s death at one-forty-five 
Thursday morning, one hour after it occurred. Captain Quinlivan 
stated to me that he was in the Bowery Bar on a tour of inspection 
immediately after the murder and that McDermott was not there. 
I am inclined to doubt this, and I am ordering Captain Quinlivan 
to be suspended from duty pending an investigation of his state- 
ment. 


a WITNESSES SAW McDERMOTT 


“T stated yesterday that I was working on certain mysterious 
angles of the case. The presence of the district attorney is the first 
one to be solved. He has not indicated in any way up to this time 
that he was the first among the officials to be at the scene of the 
crime. I have received testimony from a competent authoritative 
witness that McDermott was at the Bowery Bar five minutes be- 
fore the murder and was seen there a half hour later.” 

“Does that mean that you believe District Attorney McDermott 
is in any way an accessory to the crime?” was asked of Com- 
missioner Howard. 

“By no means,” he replied with emphasis. “I make no charges 
against the district.attorney, except to state that he was at the 
Bowery Bar that evening at the time of the murder. I have nothing 
more to say than that, which I think is answer enough to his state- 
ment that the Police Department is making a mystery of the 
case.” 


FEAR OF MARKET ACTION DELAYED ANNOUNCEMENT 
“Why did you withhold official confirmation so long?” he 
was then asked. 
“There were several reasons for that. I am now sorry we did so. 
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Certain of Woodward’s associates in the stock market heard of his 
death within two hours after it occurred. In view of the chaotic 
closing of the Exchange on Wednesday, they asked that announce- 
ment be withheld until some arrangement could be made to take 
care of the stock. 

“There were thousands of innocent people involved in the crash, 
and it was felt that the news of Woodward’s death would precipitate 
another panic. We could not, furthermore, at the time believe 
that a reporter would have killed Woodward. We felt there were 
others involved, and we wanted time to investigate before making 
the news public. Incidentally, District Attorney McDermott was 
one of those who suggested that the news be withheld.” 


GORDON REMAINS SILENT 


The latest developments in the case were sent in to Watts Gor- 
don, the confessed murderer of Woodward, by a Tombs messenger. 
He is stated to have read them and replied that he had no state- 
ment to make. Efforts of this newspaper to secure Gordon’s personal 
recitation of the events which led to the killing of Thomas Wood- 
ward have met with his refusal. It is known that a morning news- 
paper offered him a large sum for a signed statement and met with 
the same declination. 


“HOWARD TRYING CASE IN PRESS”—McDERMOTT 


Commissioner Howard’s statement was given to District Attor- 
ney McDermott over the telephone. McDermott replied as follows: 

“The police commissioner is evidently going to try the Woodward 
case in the newspapers. He is taking upon himself the réle of public 
prosecutor as well as police head. His allegations concerning my 
presence at the Bowery Bar will be answered in due course.” 

It will be noted that the district attorney did not enter a denial 
of Howard’s presentment, and for this reason it can be reasonably 
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presumed that the latter’s charge stands confirmed until such time 
as the district attorney cares to clear up the matter. 


Compiler’s Note 


Inspector Carr’s comment on the phase of the Woodward case 
just discussed may be of interest at this time. I asked Carr how 
Commissioner Howard learned of McDermott’s presence in the 
Bowery Bar at the time of the murder. This was never brought out 
by the newspapers. I also wondered, as the reader will undoubtedly 
do, how the district attorney expected to keep his presence unknown 
and suggested to Carr the foolishness of the former’s action in trying 
to conceal the fact. Carr replied as follows: 

“McDermott got excited and thought he could do a lot of things 
that wouldn’t be found out. It’s the same way with crooks as well 
as all of us. They plan every detail of a crime and make allowances 
for all kinds of contingencies except the simplest ones. Take the 
instance of the commissioner going down to Shropshire’s to look at 
Woodward’s body. We thought we could keep that secret, and we 
would have, except’ for that old harp, Biddy Mulvaney, having a 
toe ache and being up looking out her window. Those are the things 
you can’t figure. She knew Howard from having lived alongside of 
his family years before. 

“Tt was the same thing with McDermott. Woodward was shot, 
according to the evidence, at twelve-forty-five in the morning. He 
died in Solburger’s office close to one o’clock. The report came to 
headquarters at 1:50 A. M. Captain Quinlivan stated he arrived at 
the Bowery Bar just after Woodward was shot. He should have 
notified us within ten minutes at the latest. I was at headquarters 
that night, and as soon as I got the flash I beat it down to O’Neil’s, 
calling the commissioner on the ’phone first. Woodward was a big 
mug, and I felt the commissioner should know right away that he 
had passed in his checks. 
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“The Bowery Bar was closed when I got there, and there was a 
cop on guard. I found Gordon had been taken to the Elizabeth 
Street Station. I rushed down there and got Quinlivan’s story and 
Gordon’s confession, which was written on the back of a letter ad- 
dressed to Gordon. He was in a cell. I had him brought out but 
couldn’t get a word out of him. He said he had signed a confession 
and that Quinlivan had all the facts. They were the same as those 
we gave out to the newspapers. I threatened to use pressure on him, 
and he said to go ahead and try any third-degree methods. 

“*What the hell more do you want than a confession?’ he asked 
me. I couldn’t exactly answer because I didn’t know what I wanted, 
except that the whole business looked cuckoo to me. 

“TJ got Quinlivan on the carpet and asked him why he had de- 
layed in letting headquarters know. He gave me a lot of apple sauce 
about realizing the importance of the case and how O’Neil wanted 
to keep it all quiet and started to say something about McDermott. 
Then he tried to change his words. 

“What has McDermott got to.do with it?’ I asked him. 

“*Nothing, except he’s a friend of O’Neil’s and Pete wanted to 
get in touch with him first.’ 

“Now Quinlivan was a pal of Pete O’Neil’s. He owed his job as 
captain to O’Neil’s influence and, choosing between the Depart- 
ment and O’Neil, Quinlivan would make a play to Pete. You can’t 
ride two horses with one saddle. I would have let his answer go at 
that if he hadn’t acted queer after first mentioning McDermott’s 
name. I let it rest for a moment and went back to the Bowery Bar 
to check up. Woodward’s body had been taken away and I talked to 
Solburger. His story seemed straight enough. Then I got hold of 
O’Neil. He tried to run a bluff on me and not give me any dope. 
Said he had told Quinlivan everything and wanted to go to 
bed. 
“T didn’t give a damn for O’Neil and his influence. I was in bad 
already with his gang in the administration, so was the commis- 
sioner—but we knew we were safe. The mayor couldn’t afford to 
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fire Howard, so I gave O’Neil the works in a reply and got some more 
details. Finally I took a chance and asked him: 

“Why did you let McDermott know about this first?’ 

“He looked at me like he was going to plaster me one, and then 
said, ‘Who in hell said I let McDermott in on this?’ 

“T took another chance and replied that Quinlivan had tipped 
me off. 

“‘O’Neil cursed Quinlivan and said, ‘The hell he did! T’ll call him 
up and see.’ 

‘Pete O’Neil was always hard to bluff, and after he got Quinlivan 
on the ’phone he turns to me and lets out a squawk you could hear 
all the way to the Battery, telling me I was a liar, that McDermott 
knew nothing about it, and that it looked like we were trying to 
frame the district attorney. I let him rave on—just putting in a word 
or two to keep him excited—hoping to get some dope. The idea in 
my dome was that McDermott knew about the case and there need 
have been no reason for letting the D. A. in on it unless there was 
something phony. 

“Then the next day I did some gum-shoe work and finally located 
a Nedick’s Orange stand attendant a block down the street from 
O’Neil’s who said he had seen McDermott at the Bowery Bar at 
twelve-thirty. This guy—and it’s funny how these things always 
come up in big cases—used to run an elevator in the office building 
where McDermott had his law offices. He had got fired and had 
taken a job with Nedick’s. That night he was going home and had 
stopped in at the Bowery Bar for a glass of beer—funny too, after 
serving out orange juice all day. He saw McDermott come out of 
the door that leads into the stairway going upstairs and hurry into 
the back room. Mac wasn’t in the bar for more than a second and 
kept his face turned away. 

“This orange-juice bird tells me also that he heard some women’s 
voices in back as the door was opened. 

“That’s how I got the dope on the D. A. being there. I tried to pry 
some more information out of the bartender, Tim McLarney, but 
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it needed a set of burglar’s tools to get anything out of him except 
the story he gave in the beginning. I didn’t want to tip my hand to 
O’Neil, so I didn’t press Tim too hard. It was a cinch that if Mc- 
Dermott was mixed up in it there was a chance for good publicity 
for Howard in exposing his connection. 

“A taxi driver told me later that he had driven McDermott away 
from the bar about one-thirty in the morning. Mac thought he could 
cover up his presence. He was too busy to think very much about it, 
and once started on a story he decided to take a chance and keep 
to it. Once you hop on a tiger’s back you can’t get off. He thought, 
too, that he could bring sufficient pressure to bear on Howard to 
keep us dicks from getting the right dope. There McDermott made 
a mistake. He didn’t figure that the police would be independent of 
his suggestions. Howard got a decided hint in high quarters to let 
well enough alone and not go into the Woodward case, but he knew 
he was out of a job when the new mayor came in and decided that 
the Bowery Bar homicide might be a chance to make himself mayor. 

“We knew, too, about the connection between the O’Neil girl 
and young Gordon and that Woodward had been chasing after her 
too. I wanted to know why Woodward went down to the bar that 
night and thought that Rose might have been the reason for it. 
Of course, we figured that Woodward was having a coffee-klatch 
with O’Neil over the franchise vote, but the killing might have 
come over something else. I went up to the Royal Theatre and found 
out that Gordon was a sweetie of the girl and that Woodward was a 
rival of his. We also dug up the fact that Woodward was the guy in 
a Rolls-Royce who had pushed Gordon in the face several nights 
before. The newspapers got busy at the same time and found out 
those facts. 

“T couldn’t locate Rose O’Neil though. She had just disappeared. 
Nobody knew where she was. As you know, she was staying at the 
North American Hotel on West Twenty-eighth Street most of the 
time, but I didn’t know it then. 

“We had several motives for the murder by Thursday morning: 
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first, that it was exactly as given to us by Quinlivan and O’Neil— 
a quarrel between Woodward and Gordon over an interview. It 
seemed O. K. Second, that it was a row between them over some 
jane. Third, that Gordon hadn’t gunned Woodward at all, but that 
some woman had, and he took the blame. Fourth, that some big 
political mug had shot Woodward in an argument, and that Gordon, 
for an unknown reason, was pleading guilty. Gordon refused to talk, 
and his confession, obtained by Quinlivan, made no mention of 
motive or events that led to the killing. It looked like Gordon was 
letting a situation develop for him. McDermott coming into the 
picture certainly made it seem as if there was politics involved. I 
couldn’t get the right answer out of what I knew. 


From Broadway Briefs, Sunday, April 22, 1928 
WOODWARD CASE BECOMES “TRIANGLE” 


Begins To Look Like Cross-Word Puzzle. Three Separate 


Triangles 


When authorities disagree the dirt begins to come out of the 
official linen. The Woodward case was all nicely settled by the 
arrest of the confessed murderer when Bingo! it develops a dozen 
new angles through the rivalry of the police commissioner and the 
district attorney for the mayoralty nomination. 

Each of these important officials sees a chance to win an election 
by appearing as public prosecutors. McDermott has the advantage 
in being the only person who can try the case. The police commis- 
sioner, realizing this, is trying to make the headlines now before it 
becomes entirely the district attorney’s duty to prosecute. It has 
been known for some time that there is no friendship lost between 
Howard and McDermott. They disagreed several years ago in the 
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important case of Steinmetz and McGary, who were tried for the 
murder of Josie King, a Broadway butterfly. Howard, although an 
appointee of the mayor, is seeking the mayoralty nomination with- 
out the mayor’s support and against the wishes of the whole down- 
town Organization. O’Neil is known to favour McDermott, and the 
fight between these two important city officials has threatened the 
usual calm that pervades Fourteenth Street. 

If Howard can in any way discredit McDermott in the Woodward 
case there is no question but that he will do so. It is beginning to 
look as if “Red-haired Mac” had made a mistake somewhere in 
the Woodward case. Broadway Briefs strongly suspects that when 
all the dirt comes out it will be found that the death of Woodward 
will have ruined more than one political reputation. 

It learns that young Gordon has a whole notebook full of decid- 
edly interesting facts concerning the alleged briberies of officials 
and aldermen in the last endeavour to secure passage of the fran- 
chise. It is not beyond the doubt of good reasoning that Gordon 
may have obtained additional information which he will trade off 
for his release. 

In the meantime his interest in Miss O’Neil, which had quite 
escaped the usually keen eyes of Broadway Briefs, coupled with 
Woodward’s interest, will, if followed through, bring out more 
motives for the murder than a mere quarrel over an interview—an 
alibi which Broadway Briefs has suspected from the beginning. 

We wonder, however, how long it will be before the police or 
the district attorney couple the names of several other ladies of 
Woodward’s acquaintance with the incidents which took place 
last Thursday morning. 
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From the Morning World (New York), April 21, 1928 


FRANCIS K. DRAKE REMOVED FROM HOME TO 
SANITARIUM 


Woodward’s Partner in Omnibus Crash Taken to Up-State 
Resort 


TOO ILL TO BE SEEN BY PRESS 


Health Ruined, Fortune Lost, Financier Retires from Business to Seek 
~ Recovery 


On Wednesday two men in partnership engineered the greatest 
stock corner and subsequent crash of ten years of Stock Exchange 
history. Thousands were caught in the debacle and their fortunes 
wiped out. The savings of years were lost in an hour, and the after- 
math will last a lifetime for many of those who failed to sell in 
time. 

Of the two men who were responsible, one made a huge fortune 
and was killed in a Bowery saloon twelve hours later. He is being 
buried to-day in a town far removed from New York, and there 
will be few to mourn the passing of his bier, because the interment 
is to be secret. 

The other, Francis K. Drake, broken in health, his hair white, his 
heart barely pulsing, impoverished in fortune, with but a small 
fraction of his former wealth, is to-day being taken to a private 
sanitarium in the Adirondacks, where he will try to nurse back a 
part of the mental and physical vigour that was his Wednesday 
morning. 

Drake was a victim of his own trap. Woodward, according to 
Drake’s statement, double-crossed him and let him lose a fortune 
while Woodward made one. Drake denies any responsibility for the 
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crash. He still believes in United Omnibus, but he is through with 
Wall Street. He sees only his doctor, his nurse, and his wife, who is 
accompanying him with their only child. His fortune is gone, and 
he has nothing to show for it, not even the stock certificates for 
the thousands of shares he owned Wednesday morning. They were 
held on margins, and as Omnibus fell his stocks were sold. Ten 
million dollars is the conservative estimate by Drake’s friends of 
the amount he lost in three hours. 

The trip to the upstate sanitarium is being made in a special 
automobile especially fitted for the transportation of invalids. Dr. 
Horace V. Crowley, Drake’s personal friend, is accompanying him 
and will remain with him for the next few days. Dr. Crowley has 
been in constant attendance since Wednesday noon, when Drake 
was carried away from Woodward’s office in a fainting condition. 
Reporters asking to see Drake last night were met by the doctor 
who said: 

“Mr. Drake cannot see anyone, much loss discuss the market 
action which resulted in his collapse. He was not involved in the 
matter except as a speculator, and he lost his entire fortune in at- 
tempting to keep Omnibus up. He holds Thomas Woodward alone 
guilty. Mr. Drake is quite conscious and knows of all develop- 
ments. He cannot, however, see visitors until his heart action im- 
proves, and cannot be submitted to any questioning.” 

Francis K. Drake has long been known in Wall Street, etc., etc. 


From the American (New York), Sunday, April 22, 1928 


An Editorial 
“The Wages of Sin is Death.” 
Faith affirms this Scriptural passage. Ethics discusses it, agnos- 
ticism questions it, atheism denies it. 
The heart and intelligence of men INSTINCTIVELY AFFIRM IT. 


Mr. McCay’s powerful cartoon, showing a rich man, pressing a 
vintage from the purses of the city’s poor with servants piling away 
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his ill-gotten wealth while Death and Oblivion stand behind him, 
ready to take him, should stimulate earnest and useful thinking in 
the minds of the millions that see this picture and read this page. 

The rich crook who rigs the stock market and robs widows and 
orphans of their savings will foolishly say, “That’s all the BUNK. 
I can get away with this like hundreds of others have done.” 


BUT CAN HE? You can go back over the history of the world and 
follow the careers of the men who have transgressed religious and 
moral laws. HOW MANY HAVE LIVED TO OLD AGE, respected and es- 
teemed, HAPPY IN POSSESSION OF LOVED ONES? HEALTH AND HAP- 
PINEsS? Very few. And in contrast how often we find among the 
poor, among those who have lived their lives according to the 
Golden Rule, that ripe old age with blessings comes most frequently. 


On Wednesday Thomas Woodward deliberately betrayed a great 
trust and caused thousands upon thouands to lose their fortunes. 
He’brought untold misery into thousands of homes, and he made a 
fortune for himself. He sinned against the faith of those who thought 
Woodward to be sincere in his buying of Omnibus stock. BUT HE 
WAS RIGGING THE STOCK MARKET deliberately. And on Thursday 
morning this man, whose word twelve hours before had been proved 
to be false as a paste jewel, was cold in death in a Bowery under- 
taking establishment and his name was anathema to the whole 
city. WHERE HAS BEEN HIS PROFIT? 


And his partner, duped finally like those thousands of others, 
but hoping to make a fortune at the expense of the poor fools who 
trusted them, where is he? AT DEATH’S DOOR, enfeebled in vigour, 
confessing himself a pauper, scorned by those who on Wednesday 
fought and struggled to get a word from him concerning the stock 
market. 


The power that rules the universe is no playing child; but is 
ETERNAL JUSTICE. The men in high places who sin against the laws 
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and ethics of justice may scoff at the idea, but the greatest fool 
among them cannot deny that an underlying cosmic power shapes 
the destinies of men, ACCORDING TO THEIR DESERTS. 


From the Daily Tabloid (New York), April 22, 1928 


ROSE VISITS GORDON SECRETLY AFTER SENDING 
FLOWERS 


His Cell Bright Spot in Tombs 


Making a conspicuous spot of beauty within the cold gray walls of 
Watts Gordon’s cell in the Tombs is a jar of carnations which deaden 
the clammy fetid odour characteristic of prisons. It is but one of the 
several boxes of flowers that have been sent to Watts Gordon by 
Rose O’Neil, whose faith in her lover remains true and steadfast 
despite his confession of guilt. That he is in the Tombs for having 
defended her honour is the suspicion of many who claim to have an 
inside knowledge of the case. Nothing has been brought out that 
would indicate this, but it is supposed that the killing of Woodward 
came about through more than a mere quarrel over a reporter’s 
interview. 

- ROSE VISITS GORDON 


Gordon, according to attendants within the prison, has daily 
received either a box of fruit and other delicacies or flowers from 
Rose O’Neil. These have been sent by special messenger with her 
card in the package. It has also been learned that last night she 
came to the Tombs in person and had an hour’s conversation with 
Gordon. The guard assigned to watch the prisoner during the visit 
discreetly kept his distance, and no details are available concerning 
the subjects of their talk. Miss O’Neil presented certain official 
papers admitting her to the Tombs and designating that Gordon 
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be brought down to see her. The interview took place in the head 
keeper’s office. 


POLICE HAVE SOUGHT ROSE O’NEIL 
It has been learned that the police have been seeking Rose O’Neil 
ever since Thursday morning to question her concerning unex- 
plained events of the fatal back-room party at Bowery Bar. An 
official at headquarters, being informed of her visit to the prison, 
seemed surprised at the news but would give out no statement. 


ESTRANGED FROM FATHER 

It was rumoured several days ago that Rose and her father, 
Peter O’Neil, are estranged and that she has permanently left his 
flat over the saloon where she has lived since infancy. Her mother 
has been dead for a number of years. There is an unconfirmed story 
that there was a bitter scene between them several hours after the 
murder, the culmination of which was her departure from the flat 
to an unknown residence. She did not appear at Gordon’s arraign- 
ment, and the question is now asked whether she will appear as a 
witness against him. The State has power to force her in the witness 
chair, and should this be done, Rose will be in the position of having 
to tell the truth under penalty of perjury, no matter if her testimony 
hurts Gordon’s chances of acquittal. 


From Broadway Briefs, Monday, April 23, 1928 
ROSE REFUSES LUCRATIVE CONTRACT 


Gives Mandalay Producer Icy Refusal 


SHE SETS NEW PRECEDENT ON BROADWAY BY REFUSING TO 
CAPITALIZE PUBLICITY 


Once ina while it happens—but not often—in fact, never before. 
Rose O’Neil, the Belle of the Bowery, witness to Woodward’s mur- 
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der, sweetie of his slayer, and thought by many to be the direct 
cause of Woodward’s death, has thrown over her Mandalay engage- 
ment and refused to come back to the show even at a salary three 
times what she was getting—a salary greater than that being given 
to the fascinating Gelda Black, star of the show. 

Jake Shough, the handsome impresario producing Mandalay, 
is as sore as a half-boiled owl. Here was a chance to keep the S. R. O. 
sign up every night of the week, and then Rose refused to come back 
to the old home folks. 

“T will not appear any more this season,” she wrote. “I cannot do 
justice to my part until I have had a long rest, and I refuse to permit 
the public to come and gaze at me with morbid curiosity.” 

Rose is in seclusion; so is her boy friend, Watts, for that matter. 
Broadway Briefs was frankly amazed at the disclosure of the ro. 
mance between the star and a reporter and still is skeptical about it. 
Rose never seemed to go out of her way on his account. Some say 
that this proves her love. 


NOTHING AGAINST ROSE 


There is nothing against Rose. She has always been well liked 
and exceedingly well behaved. There is, of course, the instance of 
her crowning Felix, the dignified head captain at the exclusive 
Club Bruxelles, with a Welsh rabbit, pan and all, because he in- 
sisted on trying to make a date with her for an important customer 
at an adjoining table. We lay the blame on Felix, however, in per- 
sisting because of the prestige and wealth of his patron. 

Rose comes from the Bowery and knows her groceries when it 
comes to handling persistent gentlemen. She fought more than one 
Five Points gangster in her youth and generally came out first. 
Shifty Eastman, leader of the Mulberry Bend gang, bears a scar on 
his back to-day inflicted by Rose with a stick having a spike in the 
end, which was given him ten years ago when he got her riled. 
But few who have met Rose recently or seen her sing and dance 
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believe she is from the East Side. Her father had sense enough to 
send her to school and get her to pronounce her t-h’s. 

The only blot on her record in the opinion of Broadway Briefs is 
her interest in Thomas Woodward and, incidentaly, Francis K. 
Drake, although Drake was generally a gentleman. It may not be 
reputable to malign the dead, but Woodward was simply a gross 
chippie-chaser with money enough to be successful in his pursuits. 
He took a certain Lila away from Drake. Perhaps he did the same 
with another flower, although Briefs doubts it. 


i From the Tabloid News, Tuesday, April 24, 1928 
YOUNG GORDON NOT THE KILLER TYPE 


Hard and Inflexible Now Where He Was Formerly Debonair 
and Witty 


AN INTERVIEW WITH WOODWARD’S SLAYER 
By Dorothy Blaine 


It is easier to see Calvin Coolidge than Watts Gordon. I was twa 
days getting into the Tombs and in front of Watts Gordon’s cell. 
Only because I had known him before his arrest was I able to get 
his consent to see me. He is confined in a third-floor tier facing 
Centre Street. It was somewhat terrifying for me to see an old friend 
looking out at me from between the massive bars of the door. 

He peered out, bending his head down slightly to avoid the glare 
of the bright electric light outside the cell. I thought his hair had 
traces of gray in it, I could not be sure. He looked somewhat the 
same as he did when we knew him as merely a financial reporter, 
but I could see new wrinkles about his eyes and new ridges on his 
forehead. His gay smile was missing. 

His first words were most disquieting. 
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“T never did like newspaper women, Miss Blaine, and my stay 
here hasn’t changed my opinion a bit. There’s been a dozen bother- 
ing me.” 

_Treplied in a bantering fashion, but he would not accept my good- 
humour. 

“Run along, please, you’re too nice to be in the Tombs. You can 
now tell your editor you saw me.” Then he turned to the reading of 
a huge legal volume—Laws of Evidence. I asked him if he was going 
to try his own case. He looked up. 

“Don’t be foolish,” he replied, and turned to his reading. 

I studied him and compared him to the man we had known. Then 
he had been debonair, almost always gay. Good-looking, after a 
fashion, and quite boyish. He was often carelessly dressed. I remem- 
ber him on occasion with a button or two off his shirt and his tie in 
a badly made knot. Singularly, he always kept his shoes perfectly 
shined. He seemed full of such contradictions. Yesterday, in the 
Tombs, he was quite immaculately dressed, well shaved, and with 
his hair freshly trimmed. His suit was apparently new and well 
pressed. There was a bunch of flowers in a pitcher on a small table— 
unusual, it struck me, in a murderer’s cell, for such we must assume 
him to be in view of his confession and singular silence since he 
wrote that brief document. 

I wondered what he was thinking of as he stopped reading and 
gazed off into space, quite forgetting my presence. Was it of Rose 
O’Neil, the lovely girl he was so fond of, apparently hopelessly, 
until the killing of Woodward brought him to the Tombs? 

Perhaps the murder was worth it in his opinion, if it brought 
Rose O’Neil’s heart to him. She had been to visit him. The flowers 
were undoubtedly hers. I determined to ask him. 

“Are you engaged to Rose O’Neil,” I inquired, trying to be 
casual. 

He looked at me suddenly, startled by the query. 

“T wish I ” he started to say wistfully, and then stopped. 
Then he continued with a decided change of tone, “Listen, please 
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keep her name out of your story. I know she doesn’t, and I certainly 
don’t, desire any public discussion of personal affairs.” 

He started to turn to the book again and then looked at me. 

“T was a reporter once,” he said rather kindly, “and you know 
and I know that there are some people who simply won’t be inter- 
viewed. You can’t force a story out of them. I’m that way. So please 
let me alone now. I’d like to give you a story, but I haven’t any to 
give until the trial, if then. So please run along, and”—he smiled a 
bit—‘‘remember me to all the boys, won’t you? Tell them I never 
had such a chance for a scoop before in my life, and then I couldn’t 
take advantage of it. But, like so few who get in here, I’m not going 
to write for the tabloids about it.” 


Bion ihe Tabloid News (New York), Sunday, April 22, 1928 
LILA AND IRENE AT BOWERY BAR FATAL NIGHT 


Woodward’s Two Charmers in on Death Party 


LILA CARROLL AND IRENE WILLIAMS, TWO FAVOURITES OF 

THOMAS WOODWARD, WERE SEEN ENTERING THE BOWERY 

BAR AT MIDNIGHT, THREE QUARTERS OF AN HOUR BEFORE 
WOODWARD’S DEATH AT THE HANDS OF WATTS GORDON 


Astute detective work on the part of two Tabloid News reporters 
has brought to light this startling new mystery element in the Wood- 
ward case. The Tabloid News believes this fact of the utmost im- 
portance in unravelling the mystery of Woodward’s death—a mys- 
tery made by police and the district attorney’s office in an en- 
deavour to suppress certain facts concerning the crime. 


NEITHER KNOWN AT THE BOWERY BAR 


These women visited O’Neil’s Bowery Bar saloon just before the 
murder and were not seen to leave. The two women did not enter 
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together but arrived a few minutes apart. Lila Carroll came to the 
bar first. She arrived in a brown taxicab which drove off after leav- 
ing her before the door. Irene Williams came in a yellow cab which 
stopped half a block away from the saloon. She got out, paid the 
driver, and continued on foot. Both entered by a side entrance. 
There is no evidence at hand concerning their departure from the 
saloon. 


POLICE DID NOT HAVE THESE FACTS 


Commissioner of Police A. J. Howard stated to the Tabloid News 
that this news was a surprise to him and that he would proceed 
immediately to investigate it officially. The News cannot at the 
moment give the source of its information, but it is authoritative 
and reliable. Miss Carroll was dressed in street clothes and was wear- 
ing a green tailored costume with a small green toque. She carried 
a walking stick and was unaccompanied. Miss Williams was in a 
white evening dress over which was an embroidered Spanish shawl. 
Across her shoulders and somewhat covering her figure was a man’s 
raincoat. She walked determinedly along Bayard Street until she 
arrived at the side entrance of the bar. There she hesitated for a 
moment and then pushed the button which buzzes a signal inside. 
Shortly afterward the side door opened and Miss Williams entered. 


MISS CARROLL EVIDENTLY EXPECTED 


Lila, who arrived a few minutes earlier, jumped out of the cab 
and ran to the side entrance. It was opened immediately for her. 
Efforts since to locate both these well-known Broadway beauties 
failed to find them at their usual haunts. Inquiry revealed that Miss 
Williams had not been at the Club Sebastian since Wednesday night, 
when she left about eleven-thirty. She returned to her apartment 
Thursday morning and has not been seen there since by any of 
the doormen. No answer was made to telephone calls. Miss Carroll 
was seen Thursday morning at the River Towers Apartment, where 
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she maintains a palatial suite of rooms, but her maid states she is 
now out of town and does not know when she will return. 


NEW MYSTERY IN CASE 


The presence of these two women, heretofore unmentioned in the 
case, adds a new note of mystery to the Bowery Bar Murder. Both 
have been associated with Woodward. Lila was reported to have 
received a quarter-of-a-million-dollar sparkler from the financier 
a few days before his death. Irene, the Italo-Spanish motion-picture 
actress, now a headliner at the exclusive Club Sebastian, was re- 
puted to have been very friendly with Woodward several months 
ago. Those close to the affairs of Woodward intimated that she had 
been literally thrown aside for Lila, and she is alleged to have made 
some caustic remarks concerning Miss Carroll at the time. 


(Follow the Woodward case in to-morrow’s Pink and other editions of 
the “Tabloid News.’’) 


Compiler’s Note 


As might be guessed from the detailed description of the cos- 
tumes of the two women mentioned in the foregoing News story, 
that paper’s informant was a woman. She was known as Dixie 
Blake. Dixie’s career had been a checkered one, and her destiny was 
tragic. She told me the detailed facts of the night, although part of 
her story was deliberately incorrect, as will be seen later. However, 
she did give me much more than she had given the News. 

Wednesday, just before midnight, she said, she had gone down 
to Chinatown to visit Ratkowsky’s dive, known as the Plum 
Blossom, referred to in Broadway Briefs. She was Compagna’s 
informant of the existence of the place and gave him many a choice, 
racy bit of news concerning it. She stated she had not driven directly 
to Chinatown but for some reason had chosen to talk down the 
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Bowery. She passed the corner of the Bowery Bar just as Lila 
Carroll arrived. Dixie knew Lila and was interested by the fact that 
this celebrated beauty was having a clandestine engagement on the 
Bowery. Her mind immediately went to work to plan some means 
by which she could capitalize what she had seen. She thought of 
blackmail. Compagna’s fee for the information would not be more 
than ten dollars at the most, and he might not buy the story from 
her because of any lack of confirmation. 

She debated the question and then decided to wait on the op- 
posite corner. As she crossed the street she saw Irene Williams drive 
up and go into the Bowery Bar, as told in the News. She realized, on 
first seeing Irene, that some corroboration of her story would be 
necessary and, looking around, she saw a Chinese attendant, Ah 
Soy, whom she knew, from Ratkowsky’s joint. She called to him, 
and he followed with her after Irene. 

Ratkowsky was a Russian—a Bolshevik who had been working 
for the Soviet in Manchuria. He had come to New York two years 
before, and with money from an unknown source opened his first 
dive in Chinatown. This soon became an élite place for the uptown 
social underworld and its stage associates. Gordon participated in 
a raid which closed it up, but Ratkowsky opened another. Dixie 
had brought him a number of customers and was a favourite of his. 
Hence his attendant, Ah Soy, was quite willing to accompany her. 

They saw Irene enter O’Neil’s place and decided to wait until 
she emerged. Ah Soy told Dixie that there had been trouble at 
Ratkowsky’s and that the latter had immediately closed his place 
and told his servants to disappear for several days. Ah Soy did not 
want to stand on the corner for fear of being picked up by the police. 
Dixie, however, prevailed upon him to stay with her and they 
watched the Bowery Bar until a little after one o’clock, when three 
police passed down the Bowery, evidently on their way to Rat- 
kowsky’s. This alarmed Dixie, who recognized two of them (ap- 
parently they did not note her), and she decided to give up her vigil. 
During that time, however, she did not see either Irene or Lila come 
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out, nor did she hear any shots. Neither did she see Gordon or Rose 
enter. 

She went back uptown, leaving Ah Soy to his own resources. She 
then decided to get in touch with the two women over the ’phone. 
It took her an hour or two to obtain information concerning the 
private ’phone numbers of Lila and Irene, and then she was unable 
to reach either of them. She tried all day, hoping that a ’phone con- 
versation would give her the cue as to whether she could get any 
blackmail out of them. She spent most of the time in her room and 
did not see the newspapers announcing Woodward’s death. 

The waiting and constant effort to locate the two women finally 
got on her nerves, and she started to drink about noontime. By 
five o’clock Dixie was in a complete state of intoxication and by 
seven was quite dead to the world. She told me she drank two quarts 
of gin. The next morning, Friday, she finally saw the newspapers, 
too late to cash in on any of the rewards. 

She carried her story around in her mind, unable to locate the 
two actresses, and finally took it to the Graphoid. The city editor 
demanded that Ah Soy be produced, and he was finally located by 
Dixie. After considerable argument he was induced to appear and 
confirmed her story as far as he was able. The Graphoid had several 
reasons for not featuring Dixie Blake in connection with the story 
and ran it as quoted here. Dixie received $350 for her information. 


In passing it might be of interest to know of Dixie’s last appear- 
ance in police records. On August 16, 1928, she was taken to Bellevue 
Hospital by a taxicab driver who informed the interne attendant at 
the receiving room that his lady passenger had suddenly become 
ill. She was carried in, and during the examination the driver disap- 
peared. His licence number had not been taken. The doctor dis- 
covered that she was dying of heroin poisoning. They had no clue 
as to her name or address, but after her death her identity was 
established by some markings on her rather exquisite underclothing. 

Dixie, even up to the time of her death, was a striking brunette 
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with close-cropped hair, clear olive complexion, and a svelte figure. 
She dressed well and showed very few signs of her dissipations. The 
police after her death found that her home was originally in Dan- 
ville, Virginia, where she had relatives. The body was sent there for 
burial and little investigation was made of the circumstances leading 
to her arrival at the hospital. 

A half year later, in December, an anonymous letter came to the 
police commissioner stating that Ratkowsky had murdered Dixie 
Blake by deliberately poisoning her. Ratkowsky had been finally 
given a forty year sentence in Sing Sing on the evidence brought 
out during the Woodward case, but had mysteriously escaped three 
days before Dixie’s death and had departed for an unknown desti- 
nation, so that no action could be taken on the letter. In 1930 he 
was reported back in Manchuria, and in 1931 he was beheaded by 
the Chinese dictator, Lin Chu. 


Part of a ’phone conversation, the remarks being directed to 
District Attorney McDermott (Sunday, April 22, 1928) from the 
Organization County Chairman. 


“T can’t understand why you let yourself in for Howard’s sharp- 
shooting. You might have known that the Police Department would 
dig up your connection with Woodward’s murder. It looks as if 
you had killed all chances of my backing you on the nomination. 
You would put the Organization in a hell of a hole. This is not alone 
my opinion but that of the leaders who have talked with me. 

“Tf you persist in trying to protect Gordon I can’t see any way 
but to repudiate you entirely. It seems somehow that you are 
bound to help O’Neil as much as possible, but you should make the 
strongest public play against Gordon now. When the trial comes up, 
which I don’t see can be soon, there may be more of a chance for 
him provided he maintains his present attitude. ... 

“Personally, I would like to know the entire inside of the case, 
if there is any. I think I’m being kidded. I do not believe that even 
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you know the inside, as I understand you were not actually present 
in the room when the shooting took place... . 

“Keep O’Neil out of your confidences from now on, and better 
have one of your men watch out for Inspector Carr. If you want to 
talk to me see me at Bruno’s. Keep away from Fourteenth Street.” 


From the Evening Sun, Monday, April 23, 1928 


McDERMOTT INSISTS GORDON ALONE GUILTY 


District. Attorney To Press First Degree Murder Charge; 
Changes Opinion on Self-Defense Plea 


District Attorney James McDermott will ask the Grand Jury 
to indict Watts Gordon for murder in the first degree. This action 
puts at rest the charges made by the police commissioner that 
Gordon would be permitted to stand trial under a manslaughter 
charge with possible acquittal on the grounds of self-defense. 

The police commissioner intimated yesterday that Gordon’s 
silence was a deliberate manceuvre to avoid incriminating anyone 
else in Woodward’s murder and that Gordon was bound to silence 
because he had assurance from the district attorney that he could 
expect acquittal. District Attorney McDermott branded this in- 
timation of the police commissioner’s as “rank publicity and an at- 
tempt to discredit me.” 

**T will go before the Grand Jury to-morrow,” he added, “with 
sufficient evidence to indict Watts Gordon for murder in the first 
degree. Gordon shot Woodward with the latter’s pistol as they broke 
apart after a struggle. Peter O’Neil will testify to this. Medical 
evidence will support it. I am not interested in the case except as a 
public prosecutor, and I have given no promises to Gordon or any- 
one else.” 


BOWERY MURDER III 


THREE WITNESSES TO MURDER 


The district attorney was asked if he would reply to the police 
commissioner’s statement that he (McDermott) was at the Bowery 
Bar when Woodward was killed. 

‘“‘That’s another supposition on the part of those trying to dis- 
credit me through this case, and an attempt to foster Howard’s 
mayoralty ambitions,” he replied. ‘Gordon will be tried by me ina 
courtroom, not in the newspapers. The police commissioner will be 
called for his testimony then, if he has anything to contribute to 
the prosecution. If Gordon wants to have him as a witness for the 
defense I shall be much interested in cross-examining the police 
commissioner. I have three witnesses to the murder.” 

Attention was called to the fact that previous reports had indi- 
cated only two witnesses were present when Woodward was shot: 
Peter O’Neil, the owner of the bar, and his daughter Rose. The 
district attorney was asked concerning the new witness. 

“That may come out before the Grand Jury, not before,” he 
answered. 

In reply to questions concerning the date of trial, he was uncer- 
tain, but indicated it would not be before two weeks. 

“Our calendar is full with a number of important cases pending. 
I will not put Watts Gordon in court until I have finished the 
Stevens trial, which will start Thursday. Circumstances may make 
it necessary to open the case of the State vs. Cunningham next. 
Then I will be able to devote my time entirely to the Gordon case.” 
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From the Graphoid Tuesday, April 24, 1928 
WOODWARD SLAYER INDICTED 


Gordon Admits Guilt. Rose Does Not Appear 
Exclusive Report of Grand Jury Action 


By Frank Nalod 


“T shot Woodward. The police have my confession. I have noth- 
ing more to say about the matter.” 

Cool, handsome young Watts Gordon appeared before the New 
York County Grand Jury yesterday for a brief period and said but 
seventeen words. Continued questioning from the district attorney 
and from jurymen elicited no response, and he was taken back to his 
cell in the Tombs, leaving the mystery surrounding Woodward’s 
death still unsolved. His debonair appearance contrasted strangely 
with the accepted idea of what murderers look like. He had asked 
to be taken before the Grand Jury and precedence was broken in 
granting his request. 

He asked for no leniency or understanding of the strange inter- 
play of human passions which originated in the back room of the 
Bowery Bar and reached a climax when the fifty-year-old: multi- 
millionaire dropped at Gordon’s feet with a bullet buried in his chest. 
Gordon did not seem interested in the probable verdict and glanced 
idly out the window from time to time. He seemed in perfect phys- 
ical and mental trim. 


FIRST DEGREE INDICTMENT OBTAINED 


But as Gordon refused to enlarge upon the already known facts 
District Attorney James McDermott brought out three witnesses to 
the crime, including a surprise witness. After showing that Gordon 
had fired pointblank at Woodward he asked for an indictment for 
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murder in the first degree. The jury returned such an indictment 
and the district attorney stated he would ask the Court to set 
Wednesday, May 16th, for the trial. 


ROSE O’NEIL NOT PRESENT 


Rose O’Neil, Gordon’s sweetheart, was not present as a witness 
and her whereabouts is unknown. Those called to give testimony 
were Peter O’Neil, district leader and owner of the Bowery Bar; 
Harry Kelly, a surprise witness; Tim McLarney, the bartender; 
Dr. Solburger, in whose office Woodward died; and Captain Quin- 
livan of the Elizabeth Street Station, who received Gordon’s con- 
fession. 


O’NEIL’S TESTIMONY DAMAGING 


Peter O’Neil, the first witness, quite evidently ill at ease before 
the twenty-one jurors, told of the entrance of Watts Gordon into 
the back room of the Bowery Bar and the quarrel that ensued 
between the reporter and Thomas Wocdward. 

“Gordon broke away from Woodward,” he said, in describing the 
struggle between the two men for the possession of Woodward’s 
gun, “AND HE HAD THE GUN IN HIS POSSESSION. WOODWARD RUSHED 
AT GORDON AND GRABBED THE GUN AND GORDON FIRED POINT- 
BLANK. WOODWARD FELL OVER ON THE TABLE.” 


HIS STORY DIFFERENT FROM POLICE VERSION 


O’Neil’s testimony varies from the original police statement, 
which indicated that the fatal shot was fired during the initial part 
of the struggle between the two men, when the gun was in Wood- 
ward’s hands. O’Neil was asked how many shots were heard. 

“Two—one missed. That was when the fight was going on. I tried 
to get the gun away from them but couldn’t, and stepped back to 
push my daughter out of the way. While I was doing this the first 
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shot was fired. Then they broke apart and Woodward fell at the 
second shot.” 

The rest of O’Neil’s statement was the same as has been pre- 
viously reported and related how he rushed to call the bartender. 
He was excused as soon as he finished and dodged reporters by 
going out through a back door. 


DOCTOR TESTIFIES 


Dr. Solburger told how Woodward’s body was brought to his 
office and of his attempts to save the financier’s life. The third wit- 
ness was Tim McLarney, the bartender, who told of rushing in and 
seeing the pistol on the floor and Woodward spread over the table 
and chair. 


GANGSTER SURPRISE WITNESS 


Harry Kelly, whose name was attached as a witness to Gordon’s 
confession, was an unexpected witness in the case and saw Wood- 
ward killed. Kelly is reputed leader of the Five Points Gang, which 
the police have on several occasions unsuccessfuly tried to break up. 
He is also reputed to be a political lieutenant of O’Neil’s, and his 
leadership of the gang is said to be due to O’Neil’s support. Kelly’s 
life has been attempted twice in the last year, and he was acquitted 
of murder eight months ago on a plea of self-defense. 

He stated in his testimony that he was a taxicab owner. Just 
before Woodward was shot, Kelly said, he was in the saloon having 
a drink of beer. Tim McLarney, the bartender, was talking to two 
customers at one end of the bar nearest the front door. Kelly stated 
that he was near the hall door when he heard a commotion in the 
back room and then Miss O’Neil’s scream. 

He ran through the door into the little hall and opened the door 
into the back room just as Gordon fired the fatal shot. His testimony 
corroborated that of O’Neil as to the events of the shooting. He 
went in and helped lift Woodward and afterward assisted in carrying 
the body to the doctor’s office. 
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POLICE OFFICER TESTIFIES ON CONFESSION 


Captain Quinlivan of the Police Department stated that he had 
entered the saloon just after the shooting but before Woodward’s 
body had been removed. He was on a tour of inspection and did not 
know of the shooting when he went into the bar. He rushed into the 
back room and arrested Gordon. Then he had Kelly hold him until 
they carried the dying Woodward to Solburger’s office. He accom- 
panied the body. Quinlivan did not wait in the doctor’s office but 
returned to the saloon and quizzed Gordon. The reporter would 
answer no questions but asked for some paper and then wrote out 
his confession. 

“This is what you want, I guess, Captain,” the captain testified 
Gordon remarked as he wrote the document and signed his name. 


McDERMOTT NOT SEEN 


A juryman asked the police captain if District Attorney McDer- 
mott was present. 

“T didn’t see him if he was,” Quinlivan replied. “There were 
two or three people around that I didn’t notice particularly. When 
I and O’Neil came back I got him and Kelly to witness the confes- 
sion. I didn’t even suggest it to Gordon. He volunteered the confes- 
sion of his own accord, but I did suggest that he say so in writing it. 
There’s too much talk of third-degree confessions that the criminals 
repudiate afterward, and I wanted to be clear.” 

When the testimony was completed District Attorney McDer- 
mott asked that an indictment for murder in the first degree be 
returned. The Grand Jury with little discussion voted the indict- 
ment. 
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From the Post, Late Evening Edition, Tuesday, April 24, 1928 


ARREST IRENE WILLIAMS, FORMER SCREEN STAR, 
IN WOODWARD CASE 


Police Hold Night-Club Entertainer As Accessory to Murder 
FIND HER GUN IN BACK ROOM OF BAR 


Surprise Arrest Follows Report of Her Presence in Saloon at Time of 
Financier’s Murder 


SHE DENIES ALLEGATIONS AFTER mete ARREST; FREED UNDER $15,000 


After finding a pearl-handled pistol, alleged to belong to Irene 
Williams, in a spittoon in the back room of the Bowery Bar, Police 
Commissioner Andrew J. Howard, acting with startling suddenness, 
made good his promise of new developments in the Woodward 
murder case. to-day and arrested Miss Williams, former screen 
partner of Ralph Valentine, charging her with being an accessory 
to the murder of Thomas Woodward. The arrest was made by 
Acting Inspector Dan Carr, who had been trailing her for three days. 

She was arraigned before Magistrate Gormerly, the State being 
represented by Assistant District Attorney Thomas F. Cooke, who 
asked that bail be set at $50,000. Miss Williams entered a plea of 
not guilty to the police charges, and her counsel, Abraham Gott- 
lieber, protesting the police action and what he termed complete 
lack of evidence to support the charges, asked that bail be set at 
a nominal $500. After considerable argument between Gottlieber, 
Cooke, Inspector Carr, and the magistrate, bail was finally set at 
$15,000, which sum was produced by Miss Williams’s bondsmen, 
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the Continental Surety Company. She was then set at liberty, 
subject to Grand Jury action. 


HER GUN FOUND IN BOWERY BAR 


The police charged that Miss Williams was present in the back 
room of O’Neil’s saloon when Woodward was killed and that a 
loaded revolver with one chamber fired, known to be her pistol, was 
found in the room three hours after the murder. Three witnesses 
can be produced by the police, according to the statements of In- 
spector Carr, who saw Miss Williams enter the Bowery Bar after 
midnight, the morning of the shooting. None saw her leave. 

Inspector Carr, who has had charge of the police investigation of 
the case, stated before the magistrate that he had carefully searched 
the room of the saloon where Woodward was killed. The search was 
made within three hours after the murder took place. In a cuspidor 
was found a pearl-handled pistol of .32-calibre, which had recently 
been fired, one empty shell being in place in the cylinder. It was 
identified by a clerk in a prominent sporting goods house as one he 
had sold Miss Williams three weeks ago. 


SHE DENIES COMPLICITY BUT ADMITS PRESENCE 


Miss Williams denied positively that she was a witness to the 
murder of Woodward and that the pistol was hers. She admitted 
that she had a pistol in her apartment at one time but that a gentle- 
man friend had insisted on taking it away from her. She did not 
~ know what he had done with it, nor did she give his name. She ad- 
mitted that she had gone to the Bowery Bar the night of the killing 
to see Woodward, but that she had left within five minutes after 
she arrived, Woodward having refused to see her. She gave the time 
of her leaving at about 12:30 A. M. The time of Woodward’s shoot- 
ing is given as 12:45. 

“You can’t pin any guilt in Woodward’s death on me,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘I may have been a little wild in my statements about him, 
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but the last thing I would ever do is to go gunning for a gentleman 
I didn’t like. There are so many other ways to get even. I had no 
pistol when I foolishly visited O’Neil’s place and know nothing 
about the one that was found. If you arrest and hold as accomplices 
everybody that was at the Bowery Bar last Wednesday night you'll 
fill up the Tombs.” 


NO EXPLANATION OF CRYPTIC REMARK 


She was pressed to give an explanation of this remark but would 
not do so, her attorney cautioning her against any statements. In 
view of her refusal various interpretations can be made. If she 
spoke in sarcasm, referring to the many customers who came into 
the bar‘between eight and midnight, her statement means nothing. 
If, however, she meant to infer that there were a number of people 
present at the time of the murder her statement indicates that the 
whole truth of Woodward’s death has not yet been made public. 


MISS WILLIAMS LOCATED AT POUGHKEEPSIE 


Inspector Carr stated to the press representatives that he had 
located Miss Williams when she was visiting a friend who is attached 
to Vassar College at Poughkeepsie. She disappeared from New York 
Thursday morning, leaving no clue as to her whereabouts. The 
management of the Club Sebastian, where she acts as both enter- 
tainer and hostess, had no word from her since she left the club 
Wednesday evening stating that she was ill and going home. The 
police did not indicate how she had been traced, except to say that 
they had been looking for her for three days. 


A FRIEND OF WOODWARD’S 


Irene Williams obtained prominence starring with the late Ralph 
Valentine. Upon his death she left Hollywood and came to New 
York, where she became a popular night-club entertainer, finally 
becoming the leading attraction in the Club Sebastian. It was here 
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that she met Thomas Woodward, who was alleged to be the prin- 
cipal financial backer of Sebastian Carrerez, the Spanish orchestra 
leader who opened the club two years ago. Her name, together with 
that of Woodward, has been mentioned in the press on several 
occasions. Reporters endeavouring to obtain a statement from Miss 
Williams were waved aside by her counsel, who pushed his client 
into a waiting automobile after the arraignment and disappeared 
in the traffic. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY McDERMOTT NOT PRESENT 


Added interest was shown in the arrest and arraignment of Miss 
Williams by the fact that the State was represented by Assistant 
District Attorney T. F. Cooke rather than by District Attorney 
James McDermott. The latter has insisted that Watts Gordon 
alone was guilty of the murder. The district attorney has been 
caustic in his references to the possibilities of the police’s bringing 
in new and startling evidence. The admission, however, of Miss 
Williams, that she was present in the saloon as late as twelve-thirty, 
and the fact that her name has not been previously mentioned seem 
to bear out the police commissioner’s statement that there are un- 
known elements in the case. 


WATTS GORDON REMAINS SILENT 


The confessed murderer of Woodward, Watts Gordon, had noth- 
ing to say concerning Miss Williams’s arrest, according to attendants 
* in the Tombs, where he is confined. It was, however, stated by an 
official there that he had asked to have his attorney, former Lieu- 
tenant, Governor Portor of Pennsylvania, sent to him at once as 
soon as he heard of Irene’s arrest. The police have visited him 
several times but are reported to have obtained no further state- 
ment from him. 


CuaptTer VI 
Compiler’s Note 


A PECULIAR feature of the Woodward case, characteristic of most 
dramatic incidents in it, was the surprising inability of the reporters 
to get information from the principals involved. Miss Williams is an 
instance at point. She left the magistrate’s office and returned to her 
hotel without a single reporter having obtained a word from her, 
O’Neil would not talk to the reporters; Gordon refused even to 
see his own editor on the Post; Tim McLarney was as silent as the 
proverbial clam; Rose O’Neil could not be located, although half 
the outside men on the New York newspapers were trying to find 
her; and Kelly, who was the surprise witness at the Grand Jury 
trial, shut his thin mouth so that his lips were hardly visible when 
anyone approached and asked him questions about the Bowery 
Bar Murder. Singularly, perfect strangers to the newspapers, and 
to the police, too, for that matter, brought in all kinds of informa- 
tion and bothered the editors with conversation all day long. 
Ordinarily the Police Department and the district attorney’s 
office would not have given out such interviews as they did. Only 
the circumstances of the rivalry for the mayoralty nomination 
brought this about. It was this peculiarity of the Bowery Bar 
Murder that made it such a public sensation at the time. When the 
confession of a certain woman, named hereinafter, came, public 
interest in the case transcended politics, the five-cent fare, prohibi- 
tion, and everything else that had been of apparent importance. 


'" It might be of interest to kno» more of how Acting Inspector Carr 
traced Irene Williams. 
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“T suspected the Williams woman a bit even before that Blake 
tart gave her story to the papers,” he told me, “and right from the 
beginning I looked around for them who had been close to Wood- 
ward, to see where they were the night of the murder. My first 
suspicion that everything was not as rosy as represented by O’Neil 
and Quinlivan came when I suspected McDermott had been down 
there that night. After I saw Quinlivan and Gordon I went right 
back to the bar and began snooping around. 

“J didn’t know whether I could find anything or not. O’Neil 
wanted to keep me out of the place, but he didn’t get far with that 
argument. I didn’t find much at first. There did seem to be too many 
glasses for three people drinking. McLarney had gathered them up, 
but I saw the rings on the table. They weren’t dry enough to disap- 
pear altogether and I’ve got a method of telling about rings. It 
helped me out in that Relke poison case, you know. I also located 
two bullet holes in the wall. That checked, and I didn’t look for any 
more. Never thought of it, in fact. 

“That was about all I got till I saw the spittoon. Now that’s 
one place where anything would be thrown that was not wanted. 
Most people would figure that nobody’d look in it. Also, it’s a place 
where you’d unconsciously throw scraps of paper, matches, or any- 
thing else—things that make good clues. It was a big brass one— 
the kind that used to be in every fancy saloon on the Bowery. And 
sure enough, when I took a squint in it there was a gun, a nice new 
one with a pearl handle and everything—a lady’s gun, with one 
shot fired. The gangsters and rod toters don’t carry that kind now. 
They go in for real gats that can’t be identified. It was about 5 A. M. 
then, and I was tired. I ain’t as young as I was once. 

“Tf I’'d been wiser I’d of looked around some more, but I didn’t 
know what a tough case it was going to be. Early the next day I 
began to check up on Woodward’s friends. There was a dirty little 
sheet called Broadway Briefs that you’ve got in this story. Well, it 
used to give us a good tip every now and again. Information, I tell 
you, counts more’n clues. So I looked back through that, and sure 
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enough I find a story about Irene and a pearl-handled gun. Com- 
pagna, the squirt that run the paper then, was just out of Sing Sing 
last year and was afraid of me. That’s more’n he was of most of the 
cops and district attorneys. I didn’t have anything on him, although 
one of the inspectors did, and yet I don’t know why, I gave him 
the willies. 

“T got hold of Compagna and scared him Thursday morning. 
He told me where he got the story about Irene. Some girl in the 
revue at the Club Sebastian gave it to him. I promptly went after 
her but couldn’t locate her till that night. 

“She was some skirt, and if I hadn’t been an old man busy on a 
murder case I might have made a play for her myself. A little bobbed- 
haired brunette about as big as thirty seconds—just the kind I used 
to like when I was a handsome young cop. She was all upstage at 
first till I scared her a bit by telling her I was going to call a wagon 
and take her down to the Tombs. Then she comes across with the 
information that Irene bought the gun at Amber & Crombie’s. She 
must have got a permit through one of her political boy friends. 
The jane had seen a sales slip which Irene dropped. After that it 
was easy. They keep a record of gun numbers at the store, and I 
got hold of the clerk and found out that Irene had bought the gun in 
person. 

“Finding Irene wasn’t so easy, though. I started Thursday 
morning to try and locate her. My men missed her through some 
damn foolishness when she came back to her apartment. I reduced 
the two of them for it. Irene just disappeared. We chased down 
all kinds of clues but didn’t get anywhere. 

“T went down to the Tombs to talk to Gordon again and tried 
to get a rise out of him, and he gave me the surprise of my life. 

““Well,’ I says to him, ‘we got the little cutie who put that 
bullet in Woodward.’ 

“T thought I’d let him have it quick and to the point, so I could 
see him react. He looked surprised for a moment and then said: 

“What are you talking about?’ 
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“T said, ‘Don’t kid me, Gordon. We’ve got the girl that shot 
Woodward.’ 

“He gave a short laugh to cover his scare and then said, ‘I shot 
Woodward. If you think Irene Williams did it you’re off on a wild- 
goose chase!’ 

“Was I surprised that he should mention her name? Well, a 
keeper could have locked me up on the charge myself and I wouldn’t 
have resisted. I know now the mistake I made—that was mention- 
ing that a jane had done it. I tried to pump some more dope out of 
him, but he shut up like a Chinaman arrested in a tong war. Said he 
wasn’t interested in discussing the case and went back to a book he 
was reading—a book of poetry. 

“What could you do with a guy like that? I suggested that we 
might bring him to terms by cutting off his supply of cigarettes. 
With that he looks up and then reaches in his pocket and throws me 
out a pack of Sweet Caporals. 

“¢ All right, you can start in right away,’ he says. ‘Take these. 
They aren’t doing my health any good anyway.’ Then he shoots a 
hot one at me. ‘I’m surprised you cops haven’t started any third 
degree on me. I never saw so much detective work going on after 
you’ve got a confession. What else do you want?’ 

“¢We want the truth,’ I said. ‘There’s a lot more in this murder 
than you’ve given out, Gordon.’ 

“He seemed a little bit provoked at this. 

“<Vou’ve got it with my confession,’ he said. ‘There’s nothing 
more to it. Woodward would have shot up the whole place if I 
hadn’t grabbed his gun. He was crazy.’ 

“Now, as a matter of fact, I guess Gordon was telling the truth 
there, but I didn’t believe him entirely. I argued the matter with 
him, and he tried to find out what I knew. I gave him some facts, 
thinking that he might return some information. I wanted him to 
talk. He listened a while to me and then says again that he isn’t 
interested and goes back to reading. I told him about finding Irene’s 
gun in the spittoon and he gets interested once more. 
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“Her gun in the spittoon? That’s interesting,’ says he, and he 
goes into a deep thought. ‘That was careless of somebody, wasn’t 
it?’ he comments. ‘Or maybe somebody didn’t give the police credit 
for intelligence enough to look in a spittoon. It reminds me of a 
story,’ and he goes on and tells me a funny one about a nigger and 
a doctor down South during the war. 

“We got sort of friendly then, and I asked if he knew where 
Irene might be. 

“‘Haven’t got the slightest idea,’ he answers. ‘Who is she any- 
way?’ 

“That was pure bluff on his part, but I played ball with him and 
went on to give him Irene’s history so far as I knew it. 

‘Woodward threw her over, eh?’ he asked, getting thoughtful. 
I said he had. 

““¢He certainly was a nasty individual in more ways than one,’ 
he adds. ‘If it hadn’t been me I guess someone else would have 
put an end to his career.’ And then he cursed Woodward out like a 
stevedore. Again I’m surprised. After that he seemed sort of 
ashamed at his outbreak and goes back to his book. I tried to get his 
attention again but couldn’t do it, although I knew he wasn’t very 
much interested in what he was reading, because he turned over two 
pages at once and never noticed it. 

“But I started to tell you about how I found Irene. We had about 
ten good men out chasing down all kinds of leads. Nothing developed 
till Sunday, when the story comes out about Irene and Lila being 
down at the Bowery Bar the night Woodward was killed. That story 
fitted up with the gun like a jig-saw puzzle. As soon as I heard about 
the story I went to the editor. Most newspapers would have given 
us the dope before they printed it, but not him. All the tabloids 
were so anxious to get a scoop on the case that they wouldn’t have 
tipped off the President if they knew he was going to be shot. 

“The editor wants to swap information with me. 

“*You tell me what you know and I’ll tell you what we’ve got,” 
he suggests. 
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“*Veah?’ I says innocent-like. ‘Well, I’ll tell you what the com- 
missioner will do if you don’t come across. He’ll chase about 
seventy-five per cent. of your newsstands off the sidewalks. You 
people have got more illegal stands around town than all the other 
papers put together. How’d you like that idea?’ 

“He was more willing then, and finally told me about Dixie 
Blake. I knew Dixie, of course, and started on a still hunt for her. 
But she was gone, too. She was drinking up that three hundred 
and fifty bucks. How she ever could hit the booze so hard and 
keep her complexion and figure was beyond me, but she did. If we 
could have gotten her story, especially the fact about not seeing any- 
one come out up to the time of her leaving, I might have had a bet- 
ter lead on the situation. We looked for Dixie till Wednesday but in 
the meantime got Irene. 

“She had disappeared, as I say, like a cop on a rainy night. There 
were fifty hallways where she might be hiding. The Sebastian Club 
didn’t give me anything. Neither did her apartment. I had four or 
five of my best men looking for her. Then do you know what hap- 
pens? Well, I was standing on the corner of Forty-seventh Street 
and Seventh Avenue, just above Keith’s Palace Theatre, at one 
o’clock Monday morning. A frail comes up to me and says: 

“*“ Are you Inspector Carr?’ 

“T was in civilian clothes and was a little surprised but answered, 
e Yes.” 

“*¢Vou’re looking for Irene Williams, ain’t you?’ she says. 

“T looked down at her, almost knocked off my pins because I 
was thinking at the very moment about this Irene. I grabbed her 
by the arm and said ‘yes’ again. 

“‘Tet go me arm,’ she says, ‘and promise you'll not take me in 
or ask me name, and [’ll tell you something.’ 

“JT agreed and let her go. Then she says, ‘She’s up at Poughkeep- 
sie studying acting.’ 

“With that she dashes across Forty-seventh Street before I can 
get set, and a taxicab turns around from Broadway at the very 
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instant. By the time the cab gets out of the way, she’s disappeared 
on the other side. I looked for her awhile and then decided that 
somebody was just kidding me and I didn’t like getting in the papers 
for taking in some chorine because she gave a police officer a little 
lip. 
“Thinking about it later, though, I decided that she maybe wasn’t 
kidding me at all. I then went to Williams’s apartment and found 
out from the elevator man that every once in a while she got a 
letter from Poughkeepsie. That settled the matter, and I jumped 
a police car up the river Monday morning. We had already searched 
her place, but she hadn’t left a scrap of anything concerning Pough- 
keepsie. There was a lot of papers and letters from people on the 
stage, and my men had wasted a lot of time tracing down all kinds 
of fake clues as to her whereabouts from them. 

“On the way up the river I thought about the remark of that 
little fresh jane. ‘Studying acting.’ That seemed foolish, because 
Irene was supposed to be a star performer in that line. I knew there 
was a woman’s college there, and, while I figured that might be a 
queer place for a woman like Irene, it was a place where they 
studied anyway, although I never heard of an acting college. I 
went to the school first thing. They had a private detective there 
to keep tab on things in view of all the disappearances of college 
girls and the like, and I got a-hold of him. I knew him once in 
Boston. 

““Do they teach acting up here?’ I asked. 

““Sure, they’ve got a course in dramatics. There’s a California 
woman running it, I think.’ 

“And there you were. And there Irene was, too. Living on the 
quiet with this woman, who was an old friend of hers from the 
coast.” 
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From Broadway Briefs, Wednesday, April 25, 1928 
NOW WE’RE GETTING THE DIRT! 


Bowery Bar Murder Investigation Getting Hotter and Hotter 


WOODWARD’S FORMER PAL, IRENE, A FRIEND OF THE DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY 


Inspector Dan Carr, New York’s brilliant detective officer, put 
one over yesterday in arresting Irene Williams. No qualification 
of Irene is necessary because all Broadway knows her charming 
personality. It took nerve for the inspector to invade the confines of 
Vassar College to locate this dashing screen star. Broadway Briefs 
gives him a hand. 

But read on—that’s a small part of the Big News. 

District Attorney James McDermott has been seen, not once 
but several times, with Irene in the month preceding Woodward’s 
murder. When Thomas told her that she had better run along and 
play with someone else Irene was sore, but picked a new beau in 
Mac, and as Broadway Briefs POINTED OUT LAST WEEK, WENT 
AND BOUGHT A PEARL-HANDLED GUN. IRENE KNOWS HER GROCERIES 
—BUYS A GAT AND MAKES A PAL OF THE D. A. AT THE SAME TIME. 

The police found a pearl-handled gun in the solid gold cuspidor 
of O’Neil’s palatial soft-drink establishment on the Bowery. They 
say it is the one that Irene bought. 1T HAD ONE BULLET FIRED FROM 
at. 

Down in the Tombs there’s a young reporter held for killing 
Woodward. Irene wasn’t mentioned until the police commissioner 
decided he would look into the matter of the little séance held last 
Thursday morning in the back end of the Bowery Bar. And he 
finds that Irene was one of the disappearing spirits who manifested 
themselves about the time Woodward was looking for his member- 
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ship card for the Hereafter. She admits this, but states she left 
early, before the shooting started. 

The commissioner of police states that McDermott was down at 
the Bowery Bar that night too. The latter seems shy about ad- 
mitting the fact. Perhaps the D. A. was there in spirit only, jangling 
the tambourine while some ectoplasm pulled the trigger. However, 
the point is this: 

IRENE WILLIAMS WAS THERE. THE POLICE SAY MCDERMOTT WAS 
THERE. MCDERMOTT IS A FRIEND OF IRENE’S. Broadway Briefs CAN 
PROVE THAT UNDENIABLY. ASSISTANT DISTRICT ATTORNEY COOKE 
WAS PRESENT AT HER ARRAIGNMENT IN COURT. WHILE HE IS AN 
APPOINTEE OF MCDERMOTT’S, THEY HAVE HAD DIFFERENCES, AND 
HE IS SUPPOSED TO BE CLOSE TO THE POLICE COMMISSIONER AND 
IS MENTIONED AS A CANDIDATE FOR DISTRICT ATTORNEY ON THE 
RUMP TICKET. ARE THE POLICE TRYING TO FRAME THE DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY? IF NOT, THEN THE ONLY OTHER INFERENCE IS THAT THE 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY HAS BEEN CAUGHT SOMEHOW WITH THE GOODS, 
AND WATTS GORDON’S SILENCE MEANS THAT HE WOULD TELL A LOT 
IF HE WEREN’T BEING PREVENTED BY CONSIDERATIONS. WHAT ARE 
THEY? 


From the Post, Wednesday, April 25, 1928 


THE POST BARES HUGE GRAFT IN OMNIBUS 
FRANCHISE VOTE 


Investigation Started by Watts Gordon Shows Woodward Paid 
$500,000 


BOWERY BAR OWNER RECEIVED $200,000 
Stock Market Profits Went to Nine Aldermen Whose Names Are Given 


A secret, exclusive Post investigation into the Omnibus vote of 
April roth, when the franchise failed by two votes in the Board of 
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Aldermen, has culminated in startling revelations. The Post has 
documents, reproduced in facsimile herewith, showing that four 
aldermen and six Organization leaders were carried by Thomas 
Woodward for large amounts of United Omnibus stock, and that 
sums amounting to more than $400,000 were paid by Woodward 
to these men as profits on their stock transactions. 

Peter O’Neil, downtown leader, in whose saloon Woodward was 
killed, received a total of $200,000. The other nine with amounts 
they received follow: 


John P. McGillicuddy $18,000 
Al F. Meister 21,000 
Francis C. Sharkey 15,000 
William Hoonan 21,000 
Hermann Voser 24,000 
George T. Van 31,000 
G. L. T. Law 23,000 
Peter Guenther 23,000 
John J. Pizzatto 31,000 


Every one of the four aldermen in the above list voted for the 
franchise, and among the fourteen aldermen from the districts 
controlled by the six leaders in this list, thirteen voted for the 
franchise. 


GORDON OBTAINED DATA 


Twelve other checks are in the Post’s possession, apparently 
forged by fictitious endorsees. These are strongly suspected of being 
part of an additional fund paid by Woodward out of stock transac- 
tions. They total $198,o00. Watts Gordon, the former Post reporter 
now being held for Thomas Woodward’s murder, was assigned 
to an investigation of the franchise vote more than three weeks ago. 

At the time of Woodward’s death he had completed his work 
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and lacked only the actual checks to prove the case. These checks 
were obtained by the Post recently from confidential sources. 

Gordon had full knowledge of the situation last Wednesday 
morning, and it is presumed by the Post that his visit to the Bowery 
Bar the fatal night of Woodward’s death was occasioned by his 
desire to obtain some additional information concerning the huge 
sum which O’Neil received from United Omnibus stock profits. It 
seems likely that Gordon met Woodward there by accident and told 
him that a disclosure was forthcoming and that Woodward then 
threatened Gordon with a pistol, as has been stated by the police. 

Not since the days of Tweed has there been a more flagrant 
violation of public trust, etc., etc., etc. 


e 


Compiler’s Note 


I do not quote here the Pos?’s indignant moralizings as they do 
not concern the story. 


A Special, from the Late Sporting Edition of the Post—Same Date 


LILA CARROLL IS QUIZZED BY POLICE 


Visit to Bowery Bar Night of Woodward Murder Subject of 
Questions 


AFFIRMS REPORT OF HER PRESENCE FATAL NIGHT 


By Paul Garret 


The police questioned Lila Carroll, New York’s celebrated and 
much married beauty, for two hours this afternoon concerning her 
visit to the Bowery Bar the night of Thomas Woodward’s murder. 
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Miss Carroll at first denied all allegations, stating that she was 
in Philadelphia Wednesday night, but as the police questioned her 
closely her story broke down, and she finally admitted that she had 
gone to see Woodward at the Bowery Bar just before midnight. 
She was there for thirty minutes and left at 12:30 a.m. 

She admitted that Irene Williams, now held as a material witness 
and possible accomplice in the murder, was present in the back 
room of the bar, and that when she (Lila) left Miss Williams was 
engaged in an altercation with Woodward. 


GORDON NOT THERE 


Watts Gordon, now being held as the murderer of Woodward, 
was not seen’ by Miss Carroll at any time. Neither did she notice 
Miss Rose O’Neil, daughter of the saloon owner, who was a witness 
to the murder. Lila stated that her conversation with Woodward 
was strictly private and that she did not intend to reveal its nature. 
It had nothing to do with the events leading up to the murder, she 
said. 

“JT had tried to locate Mr. Woodward all afternoon and evening,” 
the dashing Lila stated to Acting Inspector Dan Carr of the Police 
Department, “‘and could not find him. Finally I learned that he 
was expected at the Bowery Bar sometime around midnight.” 

“Who gave you that information?” was asked of her. 

“Mr. Woodward’s private secretary,” she replied. ‘I went to the 
theatre earlier in the evening and then went down to the Bowery 
Bar, arriving there a little before midnight. I had phoned fifteen 
minutes before and notified ‘Can’ McFadden, the handy man at 
the bar, to tell Mr. Woodward I would come down and for them 
to leave the side door open for me. I had been to the place once or 
twice before with Mr. Woodward, who made it his headquarters. 
When I arrived Mr. Woodward was in the back room, and I spoke 
to him. Somewhat later Miss Williams arrived and started a scene. 
I left immediately. I did not see anyone I did not know—and I was 
not acquainted with either Gordon or Miss O’Neil.” 
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MISSING TAXI DRIVER COULD SUPPLY PROOF 


Miss Carroll stated that she took a taxi from the bar but that 
she did not remember the driver nor could she identify him. 

“Tf I remembered everybody I saw in an evening I’d be a regular 
Who’s Who of New York,’’ she commented. “‘ Woodward said he 
would meet me later at the studio of a friend. I went directly there 
and waited for him. The friend is William Alexander of 97 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. He can certify to my appearance shortly be- 
fore one o’clock.”’ 

Mr. Alexander corroborated Miss Carroll’s story, stating that 
she had ’phoned him about 12:30 A. m. and that she arrived some 
time before one. They waited for Woodward till 2: 30 a. M., and then 
Miss Carroll left. 


Compiler’s Note 


The Morning World, as a special feature, arranged with William 
T. Burkhardt, former Chief of Secret Service Operatives of the United 
States Government, to conduct a daily résumé of the developments 
in the Bowery Bar Murder case. The device brought some additional 
circulation to the World although it was questioned later if his 
serious discussions, paid for at $50 a column, were as valuable 
from a reader’s point of view as the defense of Woodward offered by 
Mr. Howard Brown, a columnist whose activities in raising a public 
subscription for a monument to Woodward got him discharged from 
the paper. 

The following is an extract taken from Burkhardt’s article ap- 
pearing Thursday morning, April 26th. It is an excellent résumé 
of the facts so far produced and the deductions that could be 
made from them. 


BURKHARDT ON THE BOWERY MURDER 


“The conflicting facts which have been brought out lead to so 
many different deductions concerning the cause of Woodward’s 
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murder and the persons directly implicated in it that it is hardly 
possible to draw a single, all embracing opinion. It is, therefore, 
necessary to take each important incident and indicate to what it 
points. 

“tz, The withholding of the news of Woodward’s death by the 
police and the air of mystery which they assumed at the beginning 
of the case would indicate that someone hoped to keep the news of 
the murder from reaching the press, or wanted time to work up 
false evidence, or was anxious to get certain witnesses out of town. 
The police may have been perfectly innocent in this matter, as they 
state, or they may have had motives of their own. 

“2. The secret arrest of Watts Gordon and his brief confession, 
which has not been enlarged upon in the slightest degree by him- 
self, leads to the supposition that Gordon for some unknown reason 
is deliberately withholding important facts that would either 
incriminate himself to a greater degree, if possible, or would bring 
into the murder other persons who would share his guilt. 

“3. The presence of the district attorney at the saloon shortly 
before and after the murder and his refusal to affirm or deny this 
allegation of the police commissioner, leads to the supposition 
that someone other than Gordon is involved—someone of political 
or personal importance to the district attorney. This supposition 
is further supported by the district attorney’s willingness early in 
the case to accept Gordon’s plea of self-defense. His change of 
position as evidenced by his obtaining an indictment for murder 
in the first degree from the Grand Jury does not alter the fact that 
he was at first quite willing to ask for an indictment in a much 
lesser degree. The statements of the police commissioner concern- 
ing the district attorney would lead to an assumption that Gordon 
and McDermott have some agreement between them. There would 
be no reason for such a mutual regard unless both were interested 
in keeping certain facts under cover. 

“<4. On the other hand, the alleged relationship oetween Irene 
Williams and the district attorney and the finding of her pistol 
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and the fact of her presence in the back room of the bar indicate a 
motive for his personal interest in the case. However, this does not 
give any clue to the reason for Gordon’s accepting guilt. His con- 
fession, to my mind, could not possibly have been obtained unless 
he were actually guilty. 

“ey, The allegation of graft recently made by an evening news- 
paper, and the fact that Gordon had this information and was 
closeted with the two men who would be most affected by the disclo- 
sures, put Gordon the night of the murder in a position where he 
could demand any favour. No confession could be forced upon him 
because he was in the top position. He could well demand that he 
be held quite guiltless and in return promise that the facts he had 
on the alleged graft would not be made public. 

“Instead of that we find him taking the full blame. We must 
assume therefore that he was even more guilty than the confession 
makes him, if such a thing were possible, unless we can find a 
powerful personal motive which would lead him to assume someone’s 
guilt. It is quite inconceivable that he is taking all the blame for 
purely monetary considerations. 

“6, Every bit of evidence so far made public, however, leads to 
an exactly opposite supposition. Irene Williams supposedly had 
a motive for killing Woodward; Lila Carroll might have had a 
motive which I will go into later; O’Neil himself, seeing that Wood- 
ward’s relation with him were about to become public, could have 
had a motive; moreover, both Woodward and O’Neil in turn had 
an excellent reason for getting rid of Gordon; Woodward may 
have been willing to rid himself of Irene Williams; District Attorney 
McDermott, it is hinted in some quarters, wished Gordon no good 
luck; Dixie Blake had been shabbily treated by Woodward several 
years before, and it is known that she had attempted to blackmail 
him. This fact has never been brought out before, but that fact is 
well known to myself. Perhaps she was in the saloon at the time. 

“Tn no instance, however, is there any indication that Watts 
Gordon was connected personally with any one of these people. 
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He alone had no motive or interest. It would seem, therefore, that 
the original account of the murder, i.e. that Gordon and Wood- 
ward quarrelled over an interview and that Woodward pulled a 
gun and attempted to shoot Gordon, is correct. In no other way 
can we account for Gordon’s confession of guilt. 

“Against this, however, is the extreme mystery which has de- 
veloped and the unaccountable actions of everyone concerned with 
the case. I cannot reconcile this situation with the supposition that 
the killing was merely a sudden quarrel between the two men. 

“7. The only evidence so far connecting Woodward, O’Neil, 
and McDermott with Gordon in a personal way is the friendship 
between Gordon and Rose O’Neil. Here there is a direct tie-up that 
might show a reason for the crime. If Gordon and Miss O’Neil are 
sweethearts, and if Woodward was a rival, then we can find a plausi- 
ble clue to the mystery. 

“But where do Irene and Lila fit into this picture? Watts was 
not interested in either of them, so far as is known. He is not a young 
man to go chasing women of that type. Miss O’Neil seems to be a 
sincere, straightforward young person. As a beautiful stage star 
she would naturally be sought after by such men as Woodward, 
and his methods of pursuit would unquestionably be obnoxious 
to a lad of Gordon’s type. 

“We could, therefore, assume that the shooting developed, not 
over an interview, not over the graft situation, not over the corner 
in Omnibus, but over Rose O’Neil. This would account for Gordon’s 
silence. It does not account for a great many things—neither 
McDermott’s part in the affair, nor Irene Williams’s, nor Lila 
Carroll’s, nor for the mystery. Only through the bringing out of ad- 
ditional facts can an answer be found.” 


a 
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From the Graphoid (New York), 10 Pp. M. Edition, Wednesday, 
April 25, 1928 


‘“‘SHE STOLE MY DIAMOND!’’ 
Lila Accuses Irene of Stealing Ten-Ton Sparkler 


With cool, deliberate aim, Lila Carroll, Broadway’s famous 
beauty, trained a ten-inch howitzer on her rival, Irene Williams, 
already under arrest for complicity in the Woodward murder, 
and fired a salvo in the shape of another warrant for Irene’s arrest. 

Lila alleges that Irene stole a $250,000 diamond from her at the 
Bowery Bar the night of Thomas Woodward’s murder. It is the 
same ‘‘ten-ton”’ trinket that Woodward gave Lila a week before his 
death. 

Miss Carroll applied for the warrant after the police had given 
her a whitewash in connection with her attendance at the fatal 
gun party that resulted in Woodward’s death. 


32-CARAT PENDANT SURROUNDED BY EMERALDS 


The little gift which Lila alleges was taken by Irene is a 32-carat 
pure-white stone surrounded by thirty-four perfect small emeralds. 
Lila was carrying it in a special jewel case in her purse when she 
met Woodward at the Bowery Bar. 


WAS TO RETURN IT TO WOODWARD 


She stated that she was going to return the diamond to Wood- 
ward, who was leaving the next day for Europe. Lila alleges that 
Trene Williams knew of the diamond and that during a brief period 
when Lila was not looking Irene snitched the jewel from its case. 
She did not immediately discover her loss, as she had no opportu- 
nity to give it up to Woodward. Returning to her appartment, sbe 
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found that the diamond was missing. A continued search resulted 
in the discovery of Irene’s guilt, according to the warrant. 

The police immediately started search for Miss Williams, to 
arrest her under the charge. At the hour of going to press she had 
not been located, her maid stated she had gone out to dinner but 
did not say where. 


From the Tabloid News (New York), Thursday Morning, 
April 26, 1928 


LILA CARROLL ARRESTED! 


Irene Williams Squeals and Lila Is Held in Connection With 
Woodward Murder 


Lila, the famous Lila, is in the hands of the police! 

Famed on every continent of the globe for her beauty and mar- 
niages, Lila Carroll, who has appeared numerous times in divorce 
courts, is at last under criminal arrest for murder. It is the one 
thrill she had not experienced. 

Late last night, under direct orders of Police Commissioner 
A. J. Howard, she was arrested at her apartment in the exclusive 
River Towers Hotel by Acting Inspector of Police Dan Carr. 

Accompanied by her attorneys, she was taken to police headquar- 
ters where the charge was made that she was an accessory to the 
killing of Thomas Woodward. 

She was held in the matron’s room for a period of two hours while 
her counsel argued before Magistrate Max Gruel. Bail was finally 
agreed to, and she was released under $25,000 bond. 


POLICE CHARGE SHE WAS PRESENT AT MURDER 


The police state that Lila’s previous statements to them, made 
yesterday afternoon, were not the truth. At that time she said 
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that she had left the Bowery Bar at 12:30 A. M., at least fifteen 
minutes before the murder was committed. The police have un- 
earthed direct evidence that she did not leave as she claimed. 

Dixie Blake, a well-known frequenter of night clubs, who saw 
both Lila and Irene Williams enter the Bowery Bar and waited 
till after one o’clock for them to come out, has been located by the 
police, and it is upon her evidence, together with certain facts given 
yesterday evening to Commissioner Howard by Miss Williams, that 
Lila was arrested. 


IRENE WILLIAMS SORE AT LILA AND SQUEALS 


An intense hatred has developed between the two women who 
are figuring in the case—Lila and Irene. The latter was arrested 
several days ago, the police alleging she was an accomplice in the 
killing of Woodward. Yesterday Lila swore out a warrant charging 
that Irene had stolen Lila’s $250,000 diamond given to her by Wood- 
ward. Now Irene comes back with a double-barrelled reply, and Lila 
is under arrest herself. 

Irene says Lila had a pearl-handled revolver and that it was Lila’s 
gun that was found in a cuspidor in the Bowery Bar. The police 
have claimed that Irene owned the gun. 

“Lila Carroll came down there to raise hell with Woodward 
because he was chasing the O’Neil girl,” Irene stated to the police. 
“She saw herself being left out in the cold and wanted to find out. 
Woodward was going to leave for Europe the next day. It was her 
last chance to get a-hold of him.” 


LILA DID NOT HAVE SPARKLER WITH HER 


“She did not have that ‘ten-ton’ gem with her that night. Her 
statement that I have her bed money is all bunk. Ask her where 
she was before she came to the Bowery Bar. I am entering suit 
for $1,000,000 against her for slander and false arrest. She had a 
pearl-handled gun that night, and if anyone shot Woodward she did. 
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I was not present when he passed in his checks. There’s more than 
one door to O’Neil’s saloon, and nobody can watch all of them at 
once. The fact that some Bowery . . . [Miss Williams’s remarks here 
must suffer deletion in the interests of decency] did not see me come 
out proves nothing.” 


SHE SAW WATTS GORDON 


“There was a young man there, some reporter. I did not know 
him. As far as I can remember he looked like the pictures of Gordon. 
He was having an argument with Woodward. Miss O’Neil was 
there also. Lila Carroll didn’t get far with Woodward. He told 
her he was too busy to discuss anything with her and to run along. 
We left about that time together.” 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY McDERMOTT SKEPTICAL 


The news of Lila’s arrest was given to District Attorney James 
McDermott by the Tabloid News, and he was asked concerning it. 

“The police are going crazy on this murder. They’ll arrest me 
next for shooting Woodward. I don’t believe Miss Carroll or Miss 
Williams had anything to do with it. Everything points to Watts 
Gordon’s guilt. The two women were probably down to see Wood- 
ward, as they state, and there may have been some argument with 
Woodward. It is a fact that he was leaving for Europe the next day. 
Possibly Miss Williams knew this and wanted to see him. She has so 
stated to me. The evidence I have indicates that both women left 
before the murder.” 


DIXIE BLAKE LOCATED 


Dixie Blake was the woman who first divulged the information 
that Lila and Irene were at the Bowery Bar. She deliberately sold 
this news to a tabloid. There was no detective work involved on the 
part of that newspaper. The Blake woman walked into the city 
room, told her story, and received a ridiculously cheap price for her 
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information. It was worth many times what was paid for it. She 
then disappeared, and the police have been looking for her. 

Inspector Carr of the Detective Division located her last night, 
and she was taken to headquarters, where she told her story in 
detail to the police commissioner. Miss Williams then volunteered 
her information, and Lila Carroll’s arrest followed. 


From the Same Edition of the Tabloid News 


The Tabloid News will pay for any exclusive information con- 
cerning the murder of Thomas Woodward or concerning the 
whereabouts of any prominent person connected with the case 
the night of the murder. The Tabloid News realizes the news 
value of such exclusive information and will reward the in- 
formant handsomely. Confidences will be kept absolutely 
and no publicity, without his or her consent, will be given the 
name of anyone bringing to the Tabloid News exclusive in- 
formation. Ask at the desk on the fourth floor of the Tabloid 
News building for Mr. Black. 


Compiler’s Note 


In my entire thirty years’ reportorial work for New York news- 
papers there was never a case which successively brought so many 
startling developments to the front page as the Bowery Bar Murder. 
No wonder the whole city sat up until 9:30 P. M. to get the morning 
newspapers. For the first time in history the Dow Jones and New 
York News Bureau News tickers, ordinarily devoted entirely to 
financial news, carried long accounts of a murder case. Woodward’s 
prominence on Wall Street was to a measure responsible for this, 
but in every brokerage office downtown the daily disclosures were 
more talked about than the action of the market. 

No one knew where the next development would originate. Re- 
porters kept McDermott and Howard in sight as well as they could 
twenty-four hours of each day. O’Neil’s saloon was watched con- 
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stantly; the various apartments of Irene and Lila were surrounded 
by reporters. Only Watts Gordon, the actual murderer, was neg- 
lected. There was apparently no story to be obtained from him. 

The police were having the time of their lives. Dan Carr, relating 
his astonishing experiences of Tuesday night to me a year or two 
later, said of the foregoing developments: 

“T maybe am a little bit hazy as to details of that diamond story, 
but it was something like this: I got a-hold of Lila Carroll to find 
out what she knew. First, though, I had located Dixie Blake. She 
had taken her three hundred and fifty bucks from a tabloid editor 
and gone in hiding. We searched high and low for her; not me par- 
ticularly, but some of my men. When they didn’t produce results I 
sat down and began to figure out where Dixie might be. I got her 
record out and looked it over. There was nothing serious in it, but 
there was one notation of interest. She had once been caught in a hop 
raid in a swell Central Park South apartment run by a notorious 
Maizie Collins. I had never figured Dixie as a snow bird, and I had 
forgotten all about that arrest. She was released for lack of evidence 
against her, although she was a friend of Maizie’s. The latter went 
up for a year or two, if I remember right. 

“At any rate, when I saw that Dixie had that on her record I 
began to wonder if she wasn’t hiding away in some Bowery or China- 
town joint. We knew most of them—Messing’s, Ratkowsky’s, 
Wang’s, and some others—and raided them periodically, but never 
got much to show for our efforts except hop and furnishings. The 
night of Woodward’s murder there was almost a killing at Rat- 
kowsky’s—but that’s another part of the story. Ratkowsky had 
closed up and disappeared. I wanted to find him bad, too, because 
I figured he might help us. We had closed him down a year before, 
but he always opened again. He never was convicted, because wit- 
nesses wouldn’t testify. He had them scared to death. 

“So I set to work on the places we knew, but they didn’t turn up 
Dixie or Ratkowsky. I had had a tip about two weeks before that 
there was a new hop joint opened up at Mulberry Street close to 
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Chinatown but hadn’t been able to get the goods on it. I put a. 
couple of flat-feet on the job watching the street and, about the 
time I had finished a look over the known places, one of the flat- 
feet comes to me and says he thinks he’s got the place located at 38 
Mulberry Street. We take about ten men along the night before I 
interviewed Lila and surround the place. 

“Tt was a fairly new tenement house and seemed above suspicion. 
T put a man on each floor and then started to look in on every flat 
in the place. On the first floor lived a Jew and his wife. He seemed 
a bit scared when he opened the door and saw me—not scared in 
the usual way of expecting a traffic summons or something like that 
when a cop rings your doorbell, but really afraid. I looked around 
his flat and found nothing suspicious except that he has some pretty 
good soft carpets on the floor and a couple of locks on the door. Our 
raid was made sudden; there wasn’t a chance for any of the cops 
to tip the dive off. 

“After looking the place over I decided to continue through the 
house, but I left a sergeant on guard with his gun out watching the 
Jew and his frau. I told them not to move a step from the chairs 
they were sitting in and for the sergeant to keep his back to the wall. 
Then I took a quick look around upstairs and came back to the 
first floor with three cops. We walked in soft, but they were big 
men and must of looked like a police parade to the Jew. His eyes 
opens wide, especially when I instruct one of my biggest bruisers 
to take his leather billy out of his pocket and go over to the Jew. 

“““Now you come across with some information,’ I yelled at him, 
‘or you'll wish you was back in Russia being mishandled by some 
of the Czar’s old secret police. We don’t use any machine guns, but 
a leather billy can make a nasty bit of pulp out of your face.’ 

“Of course that was all bluff on my part, but how could he know 
that? In fact, how can any crook know it? A lot of them get beat up 
pretty bad when we make an arrest. You don’t take any chances 
using sofa cushions on a guy whose got a gun secreted away some- 
where in his clothes. When a crook who has resisted arrest and got 
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smashed about a bit appears in court in bandages, why all his 
friends think that he was done up in the police station. That gives 
us a bad reputation with the gangster and with the public too, but 
it enables us to get a lot of information by simply threatening to do 
something. 

“The Jew begins to mumble in Yiddish, and I cut him short. 

*** Vou can talk English just as well now as you could five minutes 
ago when I came in,’ I told him. ‘Give him a wallop,’ I said to a cop. 
He raises back his hand, and the woman cracks up. 

““Tn dere, de kitchen,’ she yells. 

“So we take a look at the kitchen. There’s a back door, a door 
leading to the cellar, and a door opening into a closet full of pots and 
pans. Too much kitchenware, I figure, for just two people, and I 
investigate. Sure enough, the pots and pans are fastened tight to 
the back wall but there’s a handle hid behind a big skillet. I pull 
the handle quickly, give it a twist, and a door opens up into the 
next building, and there’s a Chink standing there with a gat as big 
as a howitzer in his hand. 

“JT had a gun in my mit. I never open strange doors without 
poking my rod in first. The Chink pulls the trigger as I duck, and 
I never had a closer shave. I fired at the same time and got him 
right through the heart. I didn’t stop to pick him up. At the shot 
the cops are all in the kitchen with me and in through the pantry 
door. There is a little hallway and then another door that looked 
as solid as that rock the insurance company advertises. A peephole 
goes shut, and I know that we were up against a real joint, because 
I figure the door opens onto another house that in turn had an 
inside entrance somewhere in Chinatown. I don’t understand yet 
how that pantry door come to be unlocked. Perhaps the Chink 
was afraid to push the bolts with me in the kitchen. 

“Now I knew Chinatown in those days like a kid knows Mother 
Goose. I used to be a lieutenant in charge of that district when it 
was bad, and I had kept an eye on it ever since. I took a quick look 
in the direction of the hall and figured out just how the house behind 
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that closed door was situated. It seemed to me that its back entrance 
must come out the back side of a Chinese curio shop on Mott Street 
run by a high-up tong man—Charlie Whango, one of Ratkowsky’s 
pals. I don’t know his real name, but that’s what we called him. 

“T yelled to my men to watch the passage and to start to work 
on the door in about three minutes—which was time enough for 
me to get around to Charlie’s. I didn’t want to get them inside too 
much excited until I was ready. I then ran out, taking two men with 
me, and we did the fastest hundred yards of my career, getting 
around to the curio shop. You should have seen the Chinks fall 
out of the way as we rushed around Park Street to get onto Mott. 
A tong war wouldn’t have caused more excitement. Charlie was 
sitting in the doorway as bland as a clam when we come pelting 
up, guns in hand, like the marines at Chateau-Thierry. We sure 
caused a sensation in Chinatown. A dozen chinks dodged into one 
cellar and got all jammed up in a heap. Charlie jumps up to stop 
me from going into his place, and I banged him one on the face with 
the muzzle of the gun, and he turns a triple somersault through a 
case of teacups and chinaware. He yelled loud enough to be heard 
on Fourteenth Street, and that together with the crash of the dishes 
sounded louder to me than an Al Smith for President celebration. 

“Tn through the shop I go, followed by three cops, through the 
back partition into a back room, and there, coming out through a 
door in the wall is Ratkowsky and Dixie Blake! 

“Sure, it was a new place he had taken over within a week. The 
Jew was simply a sort of front-door man. I had guessed right in 
figuring that the Mulberry Street flat eventually had a back way 
through Charlie Whango’s. 

“Ratkowsky gave a grunt of surprise, and it was hard to surprise 
that Bolshevik. Dixie yelled. He has a foreign automatic in his hand, 
but I have the trigger on my gun half squeezed before he can swing 
his gun up, and he gets a .38 slug through the arm. I could have 
killed him easy, but all I wanted to do was to disarm him. At that 
I thought he was going to shoot after I hit him. He tried to pull his 
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arm up despite the slug but couldn’t, and the gun dropped. We 
arrested him and Dixie and about four more that was in the joint 
and took them all down to the station. And what a surprise we got 
there! But that comes along later. Let me finish about Dixie. 

“God only knows what she figured I wanted her for, probably 
a half-dozen crimes she had committed that we never knew about, 
but when she got the fact that we only wanted to find out some 
details of the story she gave to the paper you could see relief come 
over her face like a floodlight on a stage. She then tells me the story 
you’ve got a chapter or two back. We didn’t give it all to the papers, 
because Howard did not want to tip McDermott too much informa- 
tion. 

“The principal things in Dixie’s story, though, outside of it 
proving good evidence against the two women, was this. Dixie 
watched that corner—and Ah Soy, whom we picked up easy enough, 
checked on this—till after one o’clock. Neither Lila nor Irene came 
out of the saloon up to then. Neither did she see young Gordon go 
in through the side door, as was claimed by O’Neil and the others. 
Nor did she see Rose O’Neil go in either. Several customers went 
into the Bowery Bar through the front entrance, but Dixie thought 
none of them was Gordon and none were women. 

“Dixie talked free enough when she found we didn’t want her 
for anything but her story. She was sure of the time. There’s a 
jewellery-store clock down the street, and she could see that. She 
arrived about twelve-fifteen and kept standing in front of the place 
on one corner or another till five minutes after one, when she beat it 
because of the detectives going by. 

“*A guy hurried in through the side door a little before one,’ 
she tells me. ‘They let him in. He had a bag in his hand. I don’t 
know where he came from. I didn’t see anybody brought out before 
I left, like O’Neil said.’ 

“Now that was something pretty definite. I began to wonder if 
Woodward was killed at twelve-forty-five, as everybody had been 


saying. 
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“Dixie gave me something else, too. It didn’t amount to much 
at the time. She said, ; 

“¢ About a quarter to one a taxicab drives up and stands on 
Bayard Street alongside the bar with its engine running loud. 
Somebody comes along then and says “hello” to me, and I didn’t 
pay much attention to it, except, when I looked up again, the cab 
was going away pretty fast. There might have been a man in it, 
I couldn’t see very well.’ 

‘Not either of the girls?’ I asked her. 

“No, I looked for that reason. It looked like maybe a man if 
anybody. He was ’way back in the corner.’ 

“¢Did anybody get out?’ I asked her. She said no, she didn’t see 
anyone because she was talking to this guy who said, ‘‘Hello.””’ 

“Who was he?’ I asked. 

“She didn’t seem to know. I knew she was lying then, but the 
point didn’t seem worth while pushing. She said: 

“Oh, some bird I didn’t know at all, but he knew me. He asked 
me if staying out that late was good for beauty sleep. Offered me a 
drink out of a flask. He seemed O. K., so I took it.’ 

“The evidence we had had was that Woodward’s body was 
carried out of the bar before one o’clock, about five minutes after 
he was shot. Either Dixie was lying, or she had gone to sleep, or 
Woodward wasn’t taken over to Solburger’s then. We had positive 
evidence that it was actually there later when removed to Shrop- 
shire’s. 

“Kelly, you know, said there were two customers talking to Tim 
when the shooting happened. Tim said he didn’t know who they 
were and that Kelly was the only one who heard the shots because 
he was close to the door. We hadn’t been able to locate those two 
customers. And Dixie said she hadn’t noticed them come out. She 
described one man as going in about twelve-fifteen who might have 
been McDermott. She wasn’t positive. 

“Dixie had another witness as to her being on the corner. A jane 
by the name of Gertie Felding had passed about twelve-thirty and 
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said ‘hello’ to her. Gertie we knew and checked this fact with her. 
Gertie and Dixie chinned for about five minutes or more. I would 
have liked to get the bird who gave her a drink and figured that 
Dixie might let his name out, that is if she knew it, some time later 
when I talked to her again. 

“With Dixie, then, and Ah Soy as witnesses and this jane who 
had talked to Dixie, I decided to see Miss Lila. 

“We got a-hold of her the next afternoon. All the Dixie business 
had happened late at night, and I was dog tired. I knew Lila 
wouldn’t disappear, because we had a man watching her. She denied 
ever being at the Bowery Bar at first, but then when I began to 
show her we had the goods she finally decided to admit the fact, 
first calling in her lawyer. She never took a breath without some 
Jew attorney advising her first. She told an easy story, and I didn’t 
know just what to do about it. I thought I’d better talk to Howard 
first, so I jollied Lila along and made her believe that we accepted 
her denial of the fact that she was there till one o’clock anyway, and 
indicated that we thought Dixie was mistaken. 

“T left her then and went back to headquarters. Then she thought 
she was safe and went out and swore a warrant against Irene. I un- 
derstand her lawyer tried to talk her out of that, but she was sore as 
three boils over losing her diamond headlight. I knew when I was 
talking to her that it was gone, and I knew where it was, but she 
never brought up the subject to me, and I let it alone. I wondered 
like hell, too, why she hadn’t squawked about it. That warrant of 
Lila’s almost broke the case. Irene got sore and talked, and I’ve 
always wondered why the truth didn’t come out then. I think 
McDermott or O’Neil got to the two women and told them to shut 
up. 

“T talked to Howard, and we decided to arrest Lila. Not that 
we had very much against her at the time, but there’s nothing like 
an arrest to stir things up and bring out a lot of new facts. Before 
Howard and me got through with our conference the news comes 
in that Lila has gone after Irene, and fifteen minutes later in comes 
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Trene and tells us her tale of woe, accusing Lila. That was all we 
needed, and I went out and put Lila officially in the case as an 
accomplice. Of course, I figured that Irene’s story was a lot of apple 
sauce. It was her gun all right, there was no doubt of that, but it 
gave us a good alibi for pulling Lila in. 

“Now about Ratkowsky. I held him under arrest on three counts 
—running a hop joint, resisting an officer, and grand larceny. When 
we searched him down at headquarters after I had arrested him in 
Charlie Whango’s we found stowed away in his vest a big hard lump 
of something all done up in tissue paper, and when it was unwrapped 
there was Lila’s ten-ton sparkler—emeralds and all!” 


NN 


Cuapter VII 
Compiler’s Note 


Just why Lila never told the truth at the time of her arrest con- 
cerning her participation in the murder of Woodward—particularly 
since Irene had made a pretty good case against her—I don’t know. 
Most women would have broken down and confessed, particularly 
as the truth would have been a severe blow to Irene’s prestige. 
Lila was made of unyielding material. Any woman who can take 
five rich men to the altar, legally in each case—assuming, of course, 
Paris and Reno divorces are considered legal—does not lose her 
head when she becomes entangled with the law. Had she spoken 
up it would have helped her own case, but proof of her story would 
have involved her in a lot of things which she probably hoped would 
not come out. Perhaps, too, she had been warned to keep quiet. 

She did make one false step in publicly accusing Irene of taking 
her diamond. Lila, I understand, really believed that Irene had 
stolen the stone from her, but she should have gone about the matter 
less publicly. Her warrant for Irene was a bit of absolute foolishness 
and was the result of Irene’s speaking too freely the night before 
concerning the relations between Lila and Woodward. 

Irene had intimated that her rival had been given the air and that 
Rose O’Neil had taken Lila’s place in Woodward’s affections. Lila 
learned of this within an hour or two and, already suspecting Irene, 
swore out the warrant. Her lawyer, I was told, almost died of apo- 
plexy when he learned of it, because it laid his client open to tre- 
mendous damages for false arrest in case the charge could not be 
proved. 

Carr’s surprise when he found the stone on Ratkowsky can 
hardly be visualized in cold type. And he was not easily surprised. 
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Up to that time he really believed that Irene had the diamond. 
But the finding of it on the dive keeper did not prove Irene’s inno- 
cence. It did, however, result in Lila’s giving an almost true story 
to the police later. 

The question of the diamond, however, as important as it seemed 
at the time, lost its importance in the face of succeeding events. 
The first of these, a story concerning an unknown witness, was not 
taken very seriously by Carr. 

‘These newspaper boys have to make a living for their bosses, 
I guess, and they think up a new story every day,” Carr said. “T 
looked up this bird who saw the great mysterious unknown witness. 
He is an old guy and lives down on Bayard Street (name’s Gold- 
mann)?His story was about the same as the paper had, but when I 
began to question him he wasn’t so sure about hearing the shots or 
the time exactly. If he had taken the taxi licence O. K., why then 
we’d have something to work on. It’s a clue that we’re looking into, 
but the person guilty of that Bowery Bar job was in the back room, 
not outside. I’ve got four or five witnesses already and don’t need 
any new ones, provided I get one of these to talk and tell the truth. 

“This checks up, though, with Dixie’s story about a cab stopping 
on Bayard Street. I thought maybe one of the women got away in 
it, but apparently not. You go and find this unknown, I’m too 
busy.” 


From the Tabloid News, Friday, April 27, 1928 
UNKNOWN WITNESS SAW WOODWARD KILLING 
Mysterious Visitor to Bar Looked in Side Door As Shots Were 


Fired 


Somewhere in New York, unless he has left the city and the 
country, is the man, unknown and mysterious, who can tell the 
story of who killed Thomas Woodward and how he was killed. He 
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is described as an elderly man of medium height, dressed shabbily, 
without a collar, and with slippers on his feet. When seen at the 
Bowery Bar side door he had a hat pulled well down over his face 
so that his features could not be recognized. 


ARRIVED IN TAXI 


This unidentified man came to the side entrance of the Bowery 
Bar and looked in the door at the very moment that Woodward 
was killed. He had arrived in a taxicab, which waited on the corner. 
As soon as the shots were fired that ended Woodward’s notorious 
career this man hurried back to the cab, gave some direction to the 
driver, and the cab quickly disappeared. 

As he approached the side door he put his hand into his coat 
pocket. He actually opened the door part way, at the same moment 
that the witness who was watching him heard shots inside the bar. 
This witness’s story is appearing exclusively in the Tabloid News. 
The licence number of the cab was not taken by the witness, but he 
stated he could recognize the cab by its dented rear fenders. 


TIME OF MURDER CHECKS 


The News’s informant places the time as about twelve-forty-five 
in the morning, as has been previously reported by the police. 
He heard several shots, all very close together. They were muffled 
by the noise of the taxicab’s engine, which was running free at the 
time, and by the noise of a passing truck. 

A woman on the corner, drinking out of a flask with a man, did 
not hear the shots, although the woman looked at the taxicab. 
The Tabloid News’s informant did not stay to get further informa- 
tion. Fearing that he might be arrested, he quickly turned from the 
scene, and his account presented here is the first that he has given. 
He expressed willingness to be interviewed by the police, and his 
name has been turned over to them. 


(Read to-morrow’s pink and other editions of the “Tabloid News” 
for exclusive stories of the famous Bowery Bar Murder.) 
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In the foregoing news item the Tabloid News scored on its two 
rivals. However, an hour after the story appeared the Graphoid 
was out on the streets, its boys calling raucously, ““Bowery Bar 
Murder Reward. Uxtry! Uxtry!” 

The following is taken from the second page of the edition which 
was the cause of the newsboys’ excitement: 


$1,000 DOLLARS REWARD 
The Graphoid will pay One Thousand Dollars ($1,000) to the 


unknown taxicab driver who deposited a patron outside the 
door of the Bowery Bar just as Thomas Woodward was shot 
if he will come to the city editor of the Graphoid and give an 
exclusive account of events of the evening of April 18th, to- 
gether with a description of the unknown man whom he drove 
to the Bowery Bar and took away again immediately after 
Thomas Woodward was shot. This reward is contingent upon 
his information being given only to the Graphoid. Rewards 
also will be paid to anyone bringing to the Graphoid informa- 
tion leading to the esas of the unknown man or the 
river. 


From the Evening Sun, Thursday, April 26, 1928 
PARTY IN OPIUM DEN PRECEDED BAR MURDER 


Lila Carroll Reveals Principals in Woodward Case at Dive Just 
Previous to Killing 


New and startling evidence was given to-day by Lila Carroll 
concerning the movements of the principals in the Woodward 
murder case. Her testimony followed her arrest last night and the 
arrangement of Max Ratkowsky, the notorious Chinatown charac- 
ter arrested last Wednesday night in a secret raid on an opium and 
gambling establishment alleged by the police to be his. 

Miss Carroll told the police of being present with Woodward at 
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Ratkowsky’s former dive just previous to Woodward’s murder in 
the Bowery Bar saloon. This place was located at 39 Doyers Street 
and was known as the Plum Blossom. It was closed the night of 
Woodward’s death. She stated further that she had seen Watts 
Gordon and Rose O’Neil there at the same time. 

Miss Carroll, out under bail under previous charges, was brought 
again to Police Headquarters for further questioning after it had 
been discovered that Ratkowsky had secreted in his clothes the 
$250,000 diamond which she claimed had been stolen from her by 
Irene Williams, the former screen star. 

Ratkowsky at first denied all knowledge of the jewel, but on 
continued questioning finally admitted that Miss Carroll had given 
it to him for safe keeping. The police immediately telephoned to 
her, and she denied Ratkowsky’s statement, saying that she did 
not even know the man by name or sight. He in turn stated that 
she did know him. She was then brought to police headquarters 
and interrogated, finally admitting that Ratkowsky was known to 
her by sight as the owner of a gambling and opium den in China- 
town frequented by stage and society people. Miss Carroll had been 
to his place several times with Thomas Woodward, on each occa- 
sion to play roulette. 


ROSE O’NEIL AND GORDON THERE } 


The night of April 18th the couple were in the place more than an 
hour previous to Woodward’s arrival at the Bowery Bar. Miss 
Carroll vigorously denied that she or Woodward had taken opium— 
their sole pleasure being to play the high stakes that were a feature 
of the gambling establishment. 

“T might as well come across with the truth, I guess,” she said to 
Police Commissioner Howard. ‘‘Tom Woodward and I were at 
Ratkowsky’s Plum Blossom two hours before he was killed. He was 
a gambler. His work on the Exchange indicates that. He met me 
about eleven o’clock, and we went directly down there.” 

At about eleven-thirty she noticed the presence of Miss Rose 
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O’Neil in the place. She was accompanied by a young man whom 
Miss Carroll did not know but now identifies as Watts Gordon. 
Woodward noted the presence of Miss O’Neil and spoke to her 
briefly. 

“Mr. Woodward,” Lila continued, “received a ’phone call or a 
message about twelve o’clock and left, telling me he was going to 
the Bowery Bar on business, and suggested that I stay at Ratkow- 
sky’s and play and he would join me later. I was having a streak of 
luck and was willing. He left about a half hour after we arrived. I 
then noticed that Rose O’Neil was not present, and about twelve 
I began to wonder if he had not given me an excuse to get away. I 
thought I could check up, just as a matter of curiosity. My luck 
had changed, and I wanted some fresh air. 


RATKOWSKY CHANGES STORY 


“T got up from the table, went out and got into a taxi, telling 
the driver to go around the corner to the Bowery Bar. I saw Wood- 
ward there, found that Miss O’Neil was with him in the back room, 
and after a little quarrel I left. I did not give my diamond to Rat- 
kowsky. It was missing when I left the bar. If he has it he either 
obtained it from Irene Williams, or it was taken from me at his joint. 
She was there, just coming in as I left, and she passed very close too, 
dropping a coat in front of me as if by accident. I thought I missed 
the diamond then but wasn’t sure. Perhaps I am mistaken in ac- 
cusing her.”’ 

Ratkowsky, in the face of Miss Carroll’s charges, changed his 
story, admitting that she had not given the diamond to him, but 
that he had so stated hoping that Miss Carroll would accept his 
story rather than be brought into the case any further. 

“T vould of gave it back to her immediate,” he said to the police. 
“T found it on de floor under de roulette veel at de Blum Plossum. 
A detective vas hurt dot night in my place und I closed it up. I keep 
de stone, vell maybe I t’ought of a revard. Miss Williams, no, she 
had nodding, nodding at all to do vit it. Never vould I steal from my 
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patrons. Dey can tell you dot. You know dem, all fine people, high 
class.” 


RATKOWSKY HELD 


His story did not, however, convince the police, and he was held 
under a charge of grand larceny as well as for violation of the gam- 
bling and narcotic laws. Miss Carroll after her recital was permitted 
to go, and she returned to her apartment. The news of the raid on 
Ratkowsky’s dive was kept secret until the proceedings in the magis- 
trate’s court this afternoon. 

Acting Inspector Carr testified concerning Ratkowsky’s arrest, 
briefly stating that he found him emerging from a secret entrance 
of the establishment and that he had been forced to shoot the dive 
keeper in self-defense. Ratkowsky appeared in court with his arm 
in a sling, the result of the inspector’s shot. Full evidence against 
the Russian will be presented to the Grand Jury. 

Ratkowsky has had a brief but notorious career in this city. He, 
etc, etc. 


Compiler’s Note 


The location of Rose O’Neil and her astounding revelation com- 
pletely changed all previous aspects of the bar case. The facts 
concerning how I came to find her and how she finally brought her- 
self to reveal her story was known only to myself. They do no 
injustice to her; rather they indicate the terrific mental strain she 
was undergoing and the sacrifice she made in her revelation. 

Rose was not a stranger to me at the time the case broke. I had 
met her in Gordon’s company on previous occasions, and while I 
had not known her well, I am frank to admit that I was tremen- 
dously attracted by her personality and charm. Her disappearance 
immediately after the shooting of Woodward was genuine. No one 
except Gordon and possibly one or two of her intimates knew where 
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she was. I started my quest to find her on April zoth. I had at that 
time received a very brief note from Gordon in the Tombs requesting 
me as a personal friend to assist Miss O’Neil in any way and be 
particularly of assistance should her name come into the case. He 
wrote me as a friend and requested that no publication be given to 
his note. I of course respected his confidence. 

But he did not give any clue as to her whereabouts. I asked 
Inspector Carr, who replied: 

“You know as much or more than I do, but take it from me, she 
knows something about Woodward’s murder. I’ve got a number of 
men trying to trace her, and I may have an answer for you within 
the next few days.” 

Five days later he told me that he had located her. He called 
me by the ’phone and suggested that I should go with him but that 
nothing could be published without his consent, and if develop- 
ments should occur which would make it necessary to keep the 
matter secret, I would be so bound. I consented, of course, and 
joined him at ten-thirty Wednesday night, April 25th, and we 
hurried in his car to an apartment house on upper Fifth Avenue 
between Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth streets. There we found 
that Carr’s information was entirely wrong and that his men had 
located a young woman of her general appearance but not Miss 
O’Neil. 

Thad in the meanwhile been active myself, and without disclosing 
my efforts to Carr, had got her address in the following devious way. 

I knew that she was being directed professionally in her theatrical 
career by a comparatively unknown but astounding capable Rus- 
sian ballet master, Georges Nisson. This man was of Finnish origin, 
was perhaps fifty years of age, and had taught dancing at the Rus- 
sian court for years. His relationship to Miss O’Neil was entirely 
professional, but there was a warm mutual respect. Nisson, I learned, 
was Miss O’Neil’s confessor in many of her stage problems, and I 
figured that she would possibly turn to him in her difficulty. It 
was evident that she had completely broken with her father. 
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I went to see Nisson, who had offices of a modest nature on 
Forty-second Street, west of Broadway, and spoke to him concern- 
ing the teaching of dancing. In the course of conversation I brought 
in the name of Miss O’Neil and judged from his manner that he 
knew of her whereabouts. I did not delay then in shadowing him, 
and the very afternoon of Carr’s call I found that he visited the 
North American Hotel on West Twenty-eighth Street. Inquiry 
there (with the aid of two ten-dollar bills) led to confirmation of 
the fact that Miss O’Neil had taken a suite of rooms and was regis- 
tered under the name of Jane Hanlon. 

While I was waiting for Nisson to leave, he appeared, accom- 
panied by Miss O’Neil, who wore a brunette wig and horn-rimmed 
glasses which completely disguised her. I deemed it tactless to make 
my presence known and decided to follow them. 

I found that they went to the home of Lt. Gov. Portor, Gordon’s 
counsel, where they were apparently having dinner, as the butler 
told me the governor was not to be interviewed at the moment as 
he was having guests for the evening. (I applied to the door as a 
reporter seeking an interview with Gordon’s counsel.) Later I went 
with Carr on the false scent, and in order to assuage his disappoint- 
ment I told him that I thought I would be able to give him her 
address next morning. Returning immediately to the North Ameri- 
can Hotel, I found that Miss Hanlon had returned an hour before, 
and I gained admittance to her apartment by sending up the name 
of Nisson as calling upon her. Word came down that I be sent up 
immediately. She opened the door herself, minus wig and spec- 
tacles. Her amazement was real, and for a moment she completely 
lost her composure. She recognized me, however, and then 
smiled. 

“You seem to be the best detective there is in New York,” she 
said, “‘but I can never forgive you for using Nisson’s name to get 
to see me. I won’t say a single word to you, however, for the news- 
papers, if that’s what you want, and I can only ask you as a friend 
not to disclose the fact that I am living here. It will put me to cons 
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siderable trouble, but I tell you I shall move out within a minutes’ 
time. 

“No fear of that,’’ I returned. ‘My endeavour to find you has 
been entirely personal and due largely to a note which I have from 
Watts, who asked me as an old friend of his to give you whatever 
assistance I could. Further, as a newspaper man I think I can be of 
aid, and as I am constantly in touch with the police who I know are 
looking for you, I may be able to assist you without the matter 
becoming public.” 

“Can I trust you?” she asked. 

I assured her of my integrity n the matter and that my purpose 
was quite unselfish. 

“‘Well;.come in, then,” she said, and opened the door wide, giv- 
ing me entrance into a sitting room. 

““Won’t you have a highball?”’ she indicated a small table with 
decanter, glasses, and siphon. “‘I have some ice on the window.” 

I poured a drink, offered her one which she refused, and she 
tendered me a bowl of ice cubes. 

“Just what do you want of me?” she asked. 

“You know, Miss O’Neil,” I replied, “your name has got into 
this mess, and it is the strong suspicion of the police that Gordon 
is not entirely guilty in the matter and that others are involved. 
The district attorney states publicly that he is going to prosecute 
Watts for first-degree murder. In spite of whatever previous inten- 
tions he may have had in the matter, I believe that he is now going 
to try to convict him. The police have arrested two other women, as 
you’ve probably read, but.as a matter of fact I do not believe they 
think either of them entirely guilty. They are simply holding them 
in order to get them alarmed and obtain the real facts in the case. 

“You yourself are suspected, and I do not believe you can remain 
hidden for very long. Now, these are the facts in the matter. Can’t 
I do something to help you?” 

As I talked to her I noticed her lovely face grow grave and I saw 
that she was thinking very deeply. It was evident that she was en- 
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deavouring to come to a decision which was very hard to make. 
I felt a deep pity for her and hoped that she would disclose some 
part of her thoughts so that I might be of actual assistance. I had 
forgotten my réle of reporter and was concerned only with a woman 
and her problem. She turned to me when I had finished and said: 

“T believe I can trust you, but yet I have nothing to say. It is 
kind, really, of you to want to help me, but the problem I have is 
one that only I can settle. If you will just be nice enough to keep my 
residence here a secret I will be extremely grateful.” 

“Do you intend to testify in court?” I asked her. “If you do, I 
believe you should have someone in your confidence, other than 
Watts’s counsel, to go over your testimony. It has been my ex- 
perience that even capable trial lawyers are sometimes too close to 
their cases to gauge effectively press and jury reaction to forthcom- 
ing testimony.” 

She replied, ‘‘I do not know what I shall do. I have not even told 
any story to Governor Portor.”’ 

“Have you a story to tell, Miss O’Neil?” 

““Now you are getting to be a reporter again. I tell you I will not 
be interviewed.” 

She became somewhat irritated, got up from the chair, and walked 
over to the window where she stood gazing out on the darkened 
facade of a loft building opposite. Suddenly she turned and said with 
intensity in her voice: 

“Do the police always get the actual details of crimes?” . 

“They do,” I replied, “in cases such as this one where they have 
so much data and so many people to get information from. I feel 
very sure that within the next few days whatever mystery there is 
in the case will be completely solved. You must remember there are 
at least a half-dozen people who can talk and give many more de- 
tails than have already appeared. Moreover, the police have con- 
siderable information that has not yet appeared in the papers. 
Ratkowsky will certainly squeal before Carr gets through with him, 
and Lila Carroll is on the verge of telling her story, to say nothing 
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of Irene Williams. I believe, too, that the district attorney will be 
forced to disclose what secret information he has.” 

Her face took on a look of deep concern and she turned away 
again, apparently in grave thought. She walked over to the window 
and then came back. 

“You feel sure, then, that if the actual shooting of Tom Wood- 
ward was not as already represented the facts are certain to come 
out?” 

I assured her most positively that they would. “If it were a case 
like Elwell’s I should not say so, but here the situation is entirely 
different. There have been many disclosures already, and the matter 
has a political significance that makes it certain that conflicting 
forces will bring the truth to light.” 

I saw that she had made up her mind then about something. 
“Come and see me to-morrow night at ten o’clock. I may want to 
talk to you then. Please don’t bother me in the meantime or make 
any attempt to influence any decision that I might make. When you 
come announce yourself by your own name and I will have you come 
up immediately. Now, do you mind excusing me?” 

I could see that with her decision had come a sudden relaxation 
of poise, and I felt reluctant to go, sensing that she needed someone 
to distract her from her thoughts, but I felt that it would be useless 
to make any attempt to stay. I therefore turned to go. 

“Do not, I ask you,” she said, “give my whereabouts to the 
police or to anyone else. To-morrow night I may be able to give you 
my full permission to do as you please, but I want at least another 
day of being unhounded by the press and detectives.” 

I assured her that I would do as she said and asked her if I could 
not be of any assistance to her now. 

“No, really,” she replied, “TI simply want to be by myself. I 
appreciate your thought, but I will grow crazy trying to pretend any 
longer, and if you are present, I shall have to do so. Please go.” 

I did not, during the next day, tell Carr of my visit to Rose 
O’Neil. He asked me concerning my statement that I might know 
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where she was. I evaded his question by telling him that I needed 
another day but that he might leave word of his whereabouts during 
the evening so that I could get in touch with him if necessary. I 
realized that Rose would probably have made up her mind during 
the day as to what she was going to tell me and that it might be 
necessary to have Carr on hand. 

That night I presented myself at the North American at ten 
o’clock and was immediately received by her. She was brusque, 
almost to the point of impoliteness; her mind was apparently upon 
one thing alone. She merely waved to the decanter and to the chair 
as I entered and almost immediately began to question me in a 
voice not quite normal. I could see that she was at high tension and 
that the only thing to do was to let her proceed as she wanted, 
trusting that developments would enable me to calm her. 

“Would another confession of guilt absolve Watts Gordon,” 
she asked me, “and finally settle all the mystery that has been 
created?” 

“That depends,” I replied. “If it would dovetail into the elements 
that now seem so illogical I should say ‘yes.’”’ 

“Very well, then,” she replied. ‘Will you go with me to police 
headquarters?” 

“Go with you?” I questioned. 

“Yes, with me. I want to talk to the commissioner of police.” 

I remonstrated a bit and then said, “I should rather have you 
talk first to Inspector Carr, who is in charge of the investigation. 
You can tell him anything you want and we can trust to his good 
judgment. I can get him here immediately.” 

The result of Rose O’Neil’s interview with Inspector Carr and 
myself is given in the following clipping. It was impossible for us to 
fill in certain missing details at the time, for she had evidently 
rehearsed her story and, being the actress that she was, spoke her 
lines without giving us a chance to change them. 


meee ae 
—— 
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From the Morning Herald-Tribune, Friday, April 27, 1928 


ROSE O’NEIL HELD; SHE CONFESSES KILLING 
WOODWARD 


Absolves Watts Gordon of Bowery Bar Murder and Takes 
Entire Responsibility Herself 


WARNED WOODWARD PREVIOUSLY SHE WOULD KILL HIM 


Shot Woodward Because He Insulted Her Grossly. Commissioner Howard 
States Case is Solved 


EXCLUSIVE HERALD-TRIBUNE STORY 
By W. K. Smith, Staff Correspondent 


A young man of distinguished family, fair and tall, resembling 
somewhat the famous flying colonel, Lindy, brilliant and with a 
splendid record, is in the Tombs—the confessed murderer of Thomas 
Woodward. 

A young woman, Irene Williams, beautiful, sought by men, 
famed entertainer, with a splendid past cinema career, is under 
$15,000 bail, suspected by the police as being the person who killed 
Woodward. 

Under $25,000 bail is another young woman—even more famous 
than the first, the heroine of five marriages, three of international 
importance, New York’s most famous beauty, Lila Carroll— 
accused by her rival, Irene, by implication, of having been the one 
who actually killed Woodward. 


ROSE O’NEIL CONFESSES 


And last night at eleven-thirty, an inspector of police, Dan Carr, 
brought before Commissioner Howard a third young woman, 
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glorious in the bloom of youth, a talented actress, daughter of a 
powerful political leader—Rose O’Neil, Belle of the Bowery—and 
she confessed that she alone killed Woodward, shooting him with a 
pearl-handled pistol. 

The other three she absolved completely from complicity in the 
crime. 

Never before, never in the history of crime in New York, had a 
police case assumed such a contradictory, bewildering aspect as the 
homicide which will go down in the annals of crime as the Bowery 
Bar Murder. Tom Woodward, known from Wall Street to the Park 
along the street which is called Broadway as “Big-hearted Tom, 
the Chorus Girl’s Friend,” notorious for his affairs with women, is 
dead, and three beautiful well-known women are now implicated in 
his death. The confession of the third does not altogether solve the 
mystery of how Woodward died—it only deepens it further. 


NOT SUSPECTED 


Rose O’Neil had not previously been suspected of an active part 
in the crime. She was only a witness—one who appealed tremen- 
dously to the human instinct in us because she was a witness toa 
murder committed by a man who was a sweetheart of hers, and she 
was to be called to testify against him. Suddenly, then, with a be- 
wildering turn of the wheel of affairs, she becomes the murderess 
herself, and Gordon, young Watts, her suitor, becomes, according 
to her confession, a witness for or against her. 


NOW IN JEFFERSON MARKET JAIL 


Acting on certain undisclosed evidence, Commissioner of Police 
A. J. Howard ordered the arrest of Miss O’Neil. Acting Inspector of 
Detectives Dan Carr, who had located the place where she was in 
seclusion, immediately set out in his famous gray automobile, and 
within a half hour Rose O’Neil was confessing her guilt to the com- 
missioner in his private office at headquarters. She was remanded 
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to the Jefferson Market jail to await arraignment, and this morning 
she stands looking out of the bars of a six-by-ten cell upon a world 
bounded by cold, dust-grimed walls. 

Watts Gordon knew nothing of this confession. He will not be in- 
formed until seven o’clock this morning, when he will be questioned 
by the police. 

At an early hour this morning her father, Peter O’Neil, undis- 
puted boss of lower Manhattan, the controller of the destinies of 
hundreds of thousands of citizens, a maker of mayors, district 
attorneys, and even governors, did not know, either, of his daugh- 
ter’s confession. He was not to be found at his usual haunts. 


ROSE IS ALONE, UNCOMFORTED, UNCOUNSELLED 


Rose O’Neil, despite her position and beauty, is as unfortunate 
at the moment as the most insignificant, friendless drab picked up 
on the streets. She neither brought nor asked for counsel. She 
appeared practically alone, told her story-alone, and was taken to 
jail alone. But one friend accompanied her to headquarters—one 
who apparently knew of her decision to make a confession—but she 
refused escort to the prison. The police used no pressure. 

Inspector Carr, in making the arrest, simply called at her house 
and asked her to accompany him to headquarters, stating that she 
was under arrest. She asked a question: 

“Will I be sent immediately to prison if I confess I killed Wood- 
ward?” 

Carr answered that she would undoubtedly be detained. 

She then asked permission to pack a few necessities and ac- 
companied him to police headquarters where she told her story. 


WOODWARD PURSUED HER 


Thomas Woodward had been pursuing Rose O’Neil, star of Man- 
dalay, from’the night he first saw her sing and dance at the Royal 
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Theatre. When he learned she was the daughter of Peter O’Neil, 
his alleged fellow conspirator in the Omnibus franchise steal, his 
pursuit did not slacken. She refused a pearl necklace from him. 
He had sent it to her with the bill showing it cost $88,000. 

He became more aggressive. Rose, although disliking his ardent 
flattery and attentions, did not snub him. An actress is used to such 
admiration and must reciprocate to a certain extent, especially when 
the man is backing the play she is in. Neither did she encourage him. 
Only when there were other people along did she go out with Wood- 
ward. She was but a member of the party. 

But Woodward did not like this. He wanted to have Rose by him- 
self, unchaperoned. She, the Belle of the Bowery, who had fought 
gangsters in her youth, knew the ways of men like Big-hearted 
Tom, the Chorus Girl’s Friend. She knew the irony of the appel- 
lation, and she did not permit Woodward to see her alone. 


fHREATENED HER IF SHE DID NOT ACCEPT HIM 


Woodward’s pursuit became more ardent and more threatening. 
He was unused to denial, especially by a mere slip of a “Bowery 
wench,” as he termed her, among other insults he flung at her the 
night she killed him. He told Rose that unless she became more 
friendly to him, granted him, in fact, certain favours which 
should only come through marriage, he would use force to make 
her do so. 

He threatened to have her discharged from the show in which she 
was appearing. He had a large financial interest in it and had the 
power to do so. She still defied him. Once she forcibly threw him out 
of her dressing room at the theatre after he had gained admittance 
by abuse. 

Then he told her he would brand her publicly as his mistress— 
as the woman who supplanted Lila Carroll in his affections and in 
his arms. She replied that'as sure as he did such a thing she would 
kill him in cold blood without mercy or warning. 
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BOTH PROMISES MATURE 


Rose then avoided Woodward, but on Wednesday night, April 
’ 18th, she went home to the apartment over her father’s saloon on 
the Bowery. Watts Gordon, in love with her and wanting her to 
marry him, was with her. In the back room of the bar was Wood- 
ward, engaged in conversation with her father and with two women 
who are alleged to have been his mistresses. Rose wanted to see 
her father but did not realize Woodward’s presence. She entered 
with Gordon. 

In her purse was a pearl-handled revolver which she carried for 
more than a year because of her nightly journeys to her home close 
to Chinatown. The police had issued a permit to her for it. 

Woodward was surprised to see her. He was chagrined to have her 
find him with the two women. They left, and then Woodward 
made good his threat by stating before Gordon and her father the 
vile calumny he had threatened he would announce. 


MISS O’NEIL’S CONFESSION 


“He [Woodward],” Miss O’Neil stated to the police last night, 
“was either drunk or suffering from some intense nervous strain. 
He resented the presence of Watts Gordon to a marked degree. 
Watts had told him a night or two before on the street, when Wood- 
ward tried to pick me up in his car, that if he [Woodward] did not let 
me alone, he [Watts Gordon] would publicly thrash him to a pulp. 
On that occasion Woodward laughed and pushed Watts off the 
step of the car into a policeman. That night in the back room Wood- 
ward asked me: 

“What are you doing with that pup?’ indicating Watts Gordon. 

“T stated that it was not his affair. Watts was about to interfere 
when my father hushed him up and suggested that Watts leave. 
He was not favourable to Watts and never had been. Watts looked 
at me, and then Woodward broke in: 

«See here, you, that’s my woman. You let her alone. She’s 
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been my woman and I have had all I want out of her, body and soul. 
She’si*."” 


A GROSS INSULT 


Miss O’Neil’s statement of Woodward’s latter emark cannot be 
printed, but it was one that any innocent, or even guilty, woman 
would most deeply resent. 

“Watts jumped at Woodward, but my father held him back, and 
then I shot him, as I promised I would. I threw the pistol away 
later. Watts Gordon had nothing to do with the murder. He im- 
mediately took the blame upon himself. I did not want him to do 
this. District Attorney McDermott appeared shortly thereafter, and 
in the stress of my emotion I fainted. When I came to Watts Gordon 
had already signed a confession stating that Je had killed Wood- 
ward. I have struggled with the situation for ober a week, knowing 
I was guilty, and I was intending to come firward and take the 
blame to-night.” 


A STARTLING DENOUEMENT 


Watts Gordon’s confession in its brevity nov proves to have hada 
very definite purpose. He had no details that he could give. He was 
protecting the girl he wanted to marry fro the demands of the 
ancient yet present law. “An eye for an eye and a tooth fora 
tooth.” The stories which he and the witnesses told were fabrica- 
tions entirely. 

Watts swore falsely to protect his sweetheart; O’Neil swore falsely 
to protect his daughter; Harry Kelly, a satellite of O’Neil’s, could 
not help but agree to the testimony of the boss. But can a public, 
even calloused against sympathy, deny tat the call of the blood 
and heart is more to be heeded than deménds of abstract justice? 

The statements of Watts Gordon and of Peter O’Neil, to be ob- 
tained to-day, give promise of being as dramatic as anything ever 
written in fiction. Neither, at the hour of going to press had knowl- 
edge, apparently, of Rose O’Neil’s confession. She stated that hers 
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was a sudden reSplve to tell her story and that she nad consulted no 
one about it. Het recital was quite matter-of-fact, although under- 
neath her calm erterior could be seen an extreme nervous tension. 
She is a superb actress, and all her powers of stage control were re- 
quired as she appeared before the police. 


HER RECITAL CALM 


Commissioner Howard offered her a chair when she was brought 
to his office in custody of Inspector Carr. She stated she would 
rather stand. 

“T killed Woodward,” were her first words. ‘‘Watts Gordon is 
not guilty. I alone am responsible.” 

Then she seemed {o struggle a bit to gather her thoughts together. 
Her voice, rather se at the first words, calmed down, and she 
continued her recital] of Woodward’s pursuit without much inflec- 
tion of tone. From time to time she walked up and down the room 
a bit, stopping her story as she did so. 

Once or twice she lost track of the last word and repeated herself. 
She seemed to have tone thoroughly over the matter in her mind. 
The very calmness of her recitation of Woodward’s actions and his 
vile statement carried far more conviction than would a dramatic 
tecital such as might liave been expected. 

Rose O’Neil had apparently debated the matter for a long time 
and when she finally came to tell the truth she knew about what she 
would say. 


BURSTS INTO. TEARS AT END 


As she ended with the words “and take the blame to-night’ she 
suddenly sat down, gave a great sigh, and then burst into tears. 
Nothing more startling had happened during the entire course of 
her confession than this sudden reversal of control. She wept for a 
few minutes while Inspector Carr tried in a fatherly way to comfort 
her by stating that she would hardly be held guilty by any jury. 

She looked up at him and then sobbed a sentence that leaves a 
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most enigmatic impression of her character: “But that isn’t what 
bothers me.” She was immediately asked what, then, was the cause 
of her tears. She quickly calmed herself and did not answer. Simply 
asking, “Is there anything else you want of me?” 

Commissioner Howard then ordered that his office be cleared of 
the press representatives who had been invited by him to be present. 
They left and Howard was alone with Miss O’Neil and Inspector 
Carr. She was taken to the Jefferson Market Prison an hour later, 
after being finger-printed. Permission was refused there for anyone 
except her counsel to visit her. 


HOWARD’S COMMENT 


“The Woodward murder is solved,” the police commissioner 
said to the press. “I have felt certain that Gordon was not guilty 
and that he was deliberately shielding someone. I felt also that 
Peter O’Neil had not told the truth. The fact that his daughter 
killed Woodward would account for all the mystery that has been 
thrown around the case. 

“Naturally, every bit of political pressure that O’Neil could exert 
would be used to protect his daughter. Young Gordon seems to have 
been actuated by his love of Rose entirely. His action is quite under- 
standable. 

“T have said that McDermott was at the Bowery Bar. Miss 
O’Neil’s confession proves this again. He undoubtedly knew the 
facts and, because of his allegiance to O’Neil, was decidedly inter- 
ested in suppressing them—an action which should disgrace any 
public officer intrusted with the prosecution of those guilty of 
transgressing the laws of the state. 

“There are some perplexing minor points to be cleared up. I re- 
frained from questioning Miss O’Neil further to-night. That will 


come in a day or so.” 
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From the Graphoid (Later), Friday, April 27, 1928 
KILLED TO SAVE HER NAME 


Rose Killed Woodward After He Had Insulted Her 
SHE MAKES AMAZING CONFESSION 


“¢She’s my woman. I’ve had her for six months, body and soul. 
Damn you, Gordon, keep your hands off her!’ Then I shot him as 
I promised I would if he ever dared to state such a deliberate lie 
about me.” 

The weirdest murder enigma New York authorities have dealt 
with in years—an enigma which even last night had not exhausted 
its gamut of bewildering developments—reached its emotional 
climax in this breathless statement of Rose O’Neil as she walked 
about the private office of Police Commissioner Howard last night. 


AN AMAZING TALE 


Admitting that she killed Woodward after he had slandered her 
name before her father and her sweetheart, Watts Gordon, Rose 
O’Neil told the police of an amazing persecution by Woodward in 
which he had used everything but actual force to make her acquiesce 
to his desires. 

But the part of her story that struck the police commissioner as 
most remarkable was the cool calm way in which she said that at 
the suggestion of the district attorney Gordon had signed a confes- 
sion admitting his guilt and had thus kept Rose’s guilt from becom- 
ing known. 


ROSE REVEALS PAST 


The real background of the tragedy was given by Miss O’Neil 
in a long voluntary statement. “Woodward from the first en- 
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deavoured to get me to go out alone with him. I did twice just after 
I met him. He was the backer of the show Mandalay, in which I 
was appearing, and it seemed necessary that I be polite to him. 
After the second engagement with him I refused to be seen in his 
company except when there were others present. I knew his reputa- 
tion, and he did not in any way respect my insistence that I was 
not interested in any of his amazing offers of money and jewels. 

“T returned a pearl necklace to him a month ago which was 
worth $88,000. He sent the bill with it. He simply could not under- 
stand that any woman of the stage was not willing to trade her 
goodness for his wealth.” 


WOODWARD THREATENED 


Woodward, when he found that his wealth could not influence 
Rose O’Neil, tried to use other means. Once he came into her 
dressing room at the theatre, and she threw a jar of cold cream, 
which struck him in the face, inflicting a bad bruise. He threatened 
then to have her dropped from the show. She defied him to do so. 

‘Then he told me that he would broadcast to the world that I was 
his mistress and the world would believe him and not my denial. 
I replied that if he did so I would kill him as quickly as I would a 
snake. I come from a Bowery family that has taken care of itself 
for generations in the hardest part of New York. And I meant what 
I said.” 

Finally Woodward made his threat good. Wednesday night in 
the back room of the Bowery Bar, before Rose’s father and Watts 
Gordon and other witnesses who do not figure in Miss O’Neil’s 
confession but who the police believe were present, Woodward 
attacked Rose’s character, and then she shot him. 
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A Notice which Appeared in the Tabloid News Friday, 
April 27, 1928 


$500 REWARD 


If a person who sent a letter addressed to the editor of the 
Tabloid News yesterday, signed “One Who Knows,” concern- 
ing a startling bit of information regarding the late Thomas 
Woodward, will come forward in person to the Tabloid News, 
or designate a place at which he can be met, he will be paid 
the sum of $500, provided he can prove or will publicly sponsor 
the statement he made in the letter. His entire confidence will 
be respected, and no steps toward making public the startling 
information he gives will be taken without his consent. 


From the Tabloid News (New York), Saturday, April 28, 1928 


LILA AND IRENE VISITED ROSE BEFORE 
CONFESSION 


Clerk at Hotel Tells of Conference 


By Forrest Savid 


The mists originally surrounding the Woodward case, or the 
Bowery Bar Murder as it is equally well known, are slowly clear- 
ing, but in their place new fogs are appearing. 

To-day a clerk at the North American Hotel, where Rose O’Neil 
had been hiding, told the Tabloid News that he was certain that Lila 
Carroll and Irene Williams had come to see Rose O’Neil early yes- 
terday afternoon. She confessed last night. He identified pictures 
of the two women who had been drawn into the case previous to 
Rose’s confession as resembling very closely two women who had 
come to the hotel, entering the elevator without coming to the desk 
and being taken upstairs to Miss O’Neil’s apartment. 
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CONFERENCE APPARENTLY ARRANGED 


Testimony of an elevator operator checked the clerk’s statement. 
The former remembered two women who had got off at the tenth 
floor yesterday. They were not guests of the hotel and, instructed to 
note all such persons, he had reported their presence to the clerk who 
had seen them come in. They arrived separately, about fifteen 
minutes apart. They were in Rose O’Neil’s apartment together but 
left alone, about five minutes elapsing between their departures. 


WHY DID THEY VISIT ROSE? 


Assuming the identification is certain, the question arises as to the 
nature of the conference and the bearing it had upon Rose’s confes- 
sion made a few hours later. Inquiry at police headquarters brought 
no answer to this query nor was much interest shown in the dis- 
closure. Acting Inspector Dan Carr, who has charge of the case, 
said: 

“That news is not surprising. Do a little more investigating and 
you'll probably find that District Attorney McDermott was 
there too.” 


POLICE DO NOT EXPLAIN 


Inspector Carr would not explain this remark but admitted that 
he had questioned hotel employees concerning Miss O’Neil’s visitors 
and had learned of the two women. 

The clerk is Freddy Lovering, living at 137 Maple Street, Man- 
hattan, and he is employed only during the day. He stated that he 
had been quizzed by the police with others of the hotel staff. 


Cuapter VIII 


From the Daily Tabloid (New York), Early Afternoon Edition, 
Friday, April 27, 1928 


ROSE’S CONFESSION FALSE! 
Gordon and O’Neil Say She Did Not Kill Woodward 


RosE O’NEtL, the Belle of the Bowery, deliberately lied when she 
confessed last night to Police Commissioner Howard that she killed 
Thomas Woodward, according to the emphatic denials of her 
statements by two who were present at the murder. 

Watts Gordon, confessed killer, stated from the Tombs early this 
morning that her confession was absolutely false. Her father, Peter 
O’Neil, Bowery leader, was more emphatic in denying that his 
daughter had shot Woodward. “She is crazy!” says he. 

Who is right? Is Rose trying to shield Gordon? 

The police commissioner believes her story. The district attorney 
discredits it. The latter stated to-day to the Daily Tabloid: 

“Miss O’Neil did not shoot Woodward. Of that Iam convinced. 
Her story is simply one to draw a false herring across a trail that 
leads directly to Watts Gordon. She is trying to protect this man 
who is in love with her. I will pay no attention to the confession.” 


GORDON GIVES FIRST INTERVIEW 


Watts Gordon broke his ten-day silence this morning and re- 
quested that reporters be given access to him. Tombs officials 
granted this request. He received the representatives of the press 
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in the head keeper’s office. His manner was earnest, and after a few 
personal greetings he gave out the following statement: 

“Miss O’Neil’s confession is almost a pure fabrication. I cannot 
understand why she made it. There is only one bit of truth in what 
has been given to me as her official statement. Woodward did pursue 
her and made himself very obnoxious. She did not kill him, how- 
ever. I have confessed to that. The whole affair has evidently upset 
her to such a degree that she has decided to take the blame. It is a 
noble gesture which I cannot permit. She is absolutely guiltless in 
the matter. I swear to this before God.” 


REFUSES TO ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS 


A rapid-fire barrage of questions was addressed to him, but Gor- 
don waved them all aside. “I cannot give you boys more than that. 
If the police hold Miss O’Neil they are holding the wrong person. I 
shot Woodward. No woman is directly concerned with his death. 
Miss Williams and Miss Carroll may have been there that night, 
but neither of them killed Woodward, who deserved what he got. 
I would do it again in the same circumstances. That’s all.” 

He then requested the keepers to take him back to his cell, and 
the interview ended. 


PETER O’NEIL EMPHATIC 


Rose O’Neil’s father also for the first time consented to see re- 
porters when they flocked to the Bowery Bar. He appeared almost 
immediately and was in an apparently angry mood. 

“T am not responsible for my daughter. This story she told to the 
police commissioner last night is absolutely apple sauce. She had 
nothing to do with killing Tom Woodward. Gordon shot him, as he 
has confessed. If the police commissioner is dumb enough to believe 
her story he also ought to be tried for his sanity. I feel like having 
my girl up before a lunacy commission after reading what she con- 
fessed. 
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“Tom Woodward was a gentleman. He never pulled those lines in 
front of me that Rose says he did. Gordon shot him on account of 
an argument over a cock-and-bull story about a million dollars’ 
worth of graft I was supposed to get. 


DENIES GRAFT 


“Do I look like I had cleaned up a quarter of a million out of 
United Omnibus? I’d be down in Florida or out on a yacht if I had. 
The Post is trying to get an investigation. Maybe they will and 
maybe they won’t, but they won’t hang me on their fake evidence, 
dug up by Gordon, about United Omnibus. Sure I had some of the 
stock. Who didn’t? Woodward told me to buy it like he told a lot of 
friends>But I got out in time. That was the difference between me 
and some of the soreheads that have been running him down.” 


HAS NOT SEEN ROSE 


O’Neil was asked if his daughter had consulted him about her 
confession. 

“T haven’t seen her for over a week. I didn’t know where she was, 
and I don’t know why she left me. She’s all that I got now, and 
her attitude in this matter has been an awful wallop.” 

Concerning the murder itself O’Neil repeated much that has 
already been given out by the police. He had nothing new except 
the statement that the noise of an automobile parked outside and 
the passing of a heavy truck effectively drowned the noise of 
the shots and prevented anyone on the sidewalk from hearing 
them. Relative to the presence of Irene and Lila at the bar, 
he stated that they must have been there if they said so, but that 
he would only give testimony on that subject in court. 


HOWARD ATTACKS McDERMOTT 


“Tf the district attorney will not ask for an indictment against 
Miss O’Neil,” Commissioner Howard stated late this morning, “an 
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indictment will be had through one of his assistants. The prosecu- 
tion of crime cannot be stopped in this great city simply because 
the elected public prosecutor feels that he must protect his own 
interests.” 

District Attorney McDermott termed this attack by the police 
commissioner as “just political bunk to get the nomination for 
mayor.” 


ROSE STILL IN CELL 


Rose O’Neil occupied a cell in Jefferson Market jail this morning. 
Breakfast was sent in to her, and she was visited by her maid, who 
brought a suitcase full of feminine necessities. It was stated by those 
in charge that she had especially requested that no one be per- 
mitted to visit her except former Lieutenant Governor Portor of 
Pennsylvania, who is her counsel. All attempts of the press to visit 
her were denied. 


From the Graphoid, Saturday, April 28, 1928 


WOODWARD CASE PROVES LOVE STRONGER THAN 
LIFE 


Rose and Gordon Each Want to Absolve Other 


By Ruth Millard 


Springing up from all the muck and sordidness of the Woodward 
murder, blooms a lovely lily—the love of Rose O’Neil and Watts 
Gordon—a love which will go down as one of the great affections of 
history. 

It is stronger than the love of life itself. Each of these two young 
people—straightforward, clean-living youth—has deliberately step- 
ped into the valley of the shadow of death in an attempt to shield 
the other from the penalty which the law demands of those who kill. 
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The fate of a guilty murderer is the electric chair. Yet Watts and - 
Rose are each willing to risk the chance of being condemned to die 
by that horrible method in order to absolve the other from the onus 
of killing Woodward. 


CONTRAST TO SNYDER CASE 


What a contrast their pure, sincere passion is to that of the two 
principals in the famous Queens County case, where each sought to 
blame the other for the murder of a husband who stood in the way. 
The difference is found in the fact that between Rose and Watts is a 
real, true love, not an illicit, sordid companionship. 

_ Is Watts guilty? 

He has made confession which Rose says was deliberately con- 

cocted in order to shield her. 


IS ROSE GUILTY? 


Is Rose guilty? Watts claims he killed Woodward and that she 
has made a false confession. He modestly does not say that she is 
taking the guilt upon herself in order to shield him. He simply 
states that he cannot understand it. That is the true lover. He 
wishes to spare his beloved the embarrassment of a public avowal 
of her love. 

WHO SHOT WOODWARD? 

Both cannot be guilty. One of the two fired the fatal shot that 
deservedly put Woodward out of this world. Was it Rose or was it 
Gordon? They know the truth, although on second thought it can 
be asked, DO THEY KNOW THE TRUTH? 

Can such a thing be possible that each sincerely and truly be- 
lieves that the other is alone guilty? Such a question hardly seems 
credible, and the enigma of the confessions must be laid to the en- 
deavour of each to shield the other. 


DELIBERATE CONFESSIONS 


Neither confession has been a passionate outpouring of hysterical 
phrases, such as might be the case in a sudden tearing apart of a 
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+ wife and husband by the police making an arrest. In such cases it 
happens occasionally that the innocent party tries to take the 
blame only to recant later. Here the confessions have been made 
deliberately and after long thought. 

Unquestionably both have weighed the possibilities that will 
ensue from an avowal of guilt, arrest, confinement, trial, and 
punishment. But this sacrifice has not been deemed too great. 

Rose and Watts, after due consideration, have been willing to risk 
all. 

Such a sacrifice makes trangression of the commandment “Thou 
shalt not kill” seem less of a trespass in the eyes of us mortals, 
and possibly less in the judgment of Him who gave the tables of the 
ten laws to the ancient peoples three thousand years ago for the 
world to forever obey. 


From the Tabloid News, Saturday, April 28, 1928 
DIXIE COPPED LILA’S SPARKLER 


Ratkowsky Claims Diamond Stolen by Dixie Blake 


Max Ratkowsky came across to-day with another story of how 
Lila Carroll’s three-hundred-thousand-dollar spotlight came into his 
possession. It was given to him for safe keeping by Dixie Blake, a 
habitué of his Chinatown establishment and a woman with a police 
record. She turned it over to him in front of the Bowery Bar the 
night Woodward was shot and asked him to keep it for her. 


HIS STORY 


Ratkowsky, who talks with a strong foreign accent, told the 
police the following story. 

“Dixie, who hangs out all the time in my place, I met her that 
night in front of the Bowery Bar just after I closed up on account 
of the police. She said she had something to give me to keep for her 
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and turned the diamond over to me. She said it was given to her by 
a friend for keeping and she was afraid of having it on her. She 
asked me to put it in my safe. When I found out afterward it be- 
longed to Miss Carroll I did not know what to do and I put it in my 
clothes to try to find her. Then I was arrested.” 

He was asked if it was not unusual for anyone to turn such a jewel 
casually over to him. 

“T am honest, ask anybody. Max Ratkowsky, his name is known 
from Manchuria to New York as honest. My word is my bond.” 


DIAMOND TURNED BACK 


Thestone has been returned to Miss Carroll, who to-day apologized 
to Miss Williams for having accused her of the theft. Miss Williams 
in turn has dropped her suit for $1,000,000 against Miss Carroll 
for criminal libel. Thus everything is friendly again between the 
two famous blondes. The clash that is bound to come when their 
testimony is given in the trial of Watts Gordon is something else 
again. Each has accused the other of implication in the murder of 
Woodward. Perhaps before the trial they will have decided that 
their suppositions are all wrong. 


DIXIE BLAKE MISSING 


Despite the fact that Dixie Blake is an important police witness 
in the Bowery case, she has apparently slipped away from the 
detectives who were watching her. After Ratkowsky’s confession, 
which is the third he has given concerning the sparkler, police 
operatives immediately sought Dixie to bring her to headquarters. 
They have not found her at this time. No explanation was forth- 
coming concerning her disappearance from either Commissioner 
Howard or Acting Inspector Carr, in charge of the case. 
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From the Morning Herald-Tribune, Saturday, April 28, 1928 


BOWERY BAR SECRET DOOR EXPLAINS MYSTERY OF 
EXITS 


Entrance Through Rear Hall, Discovered by Herald-Tribune 
Throws Doubt On All Testimony of Exit and Entrance Time 


KNOWN ONLY TO O’NEIL’S FRIENDS 


Reporter in Night Search Unearths Roundabout Way of Getting into Bar 


By W. K. Smith 


The police have had undisputable evidence of numerous persons 
entering or being in the back room of the Bowery Bar just previous 
to Thomas Woodward’s murder. Equally positive witnesses have 
testified that they did not see those who entered leave or see Watts 
Gordon or Rose O’Neil enter as they claimed. The discovery of a 
secret entrance into the rear hall of the bar explains this mystery. 
Last night a reporter for the Morning Herald-Tribune after con- 
siderable investigation discovered a previous unknown method of 
getting into O’Neil’s famous barroom. 

It is a devious passage which begins in a private office on the 
ground floor of 39 Bayard Street, opens out into a covered court, 
twists through a rear hallway, and finally emerges into the Bowery 
Bar. A six-foot mirror in the rear hall of the bar makes the door 
leading to it. 


FREQUENTLY USED AT NIGHT 
Investigation by the Morning Herald-Tribune of occupants of the 
building adjoining indicates that the secret way has been used fre- 
quently at night. Positive testimony concerning those who may 
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have entered or left through it the night of Woodward’s murder 
has not been possible to obtain, although one woman has a distinct 
remembrance of seeing two finely gowned women come out hur- 
riedly at different times and hail taxis. She was unable to specify 
the exact night when this happened, but she believes it was the 
night of the murder. 

A diagram in an adjoining column shows the secret passage in 
detail. Entrance is obtained on Bayard Street by entering the 
hallway of No. 39. This is an old three-story building, occupied by a 
fuzrier on the second floor and by a pants manufacturer on the 
third. The ground floor is divided into two offices, the one to the 
front being vacant. Inquiry reveals that it has not been occupied for 
several years. 
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In the rear facing a small back yard is the office of the Hercules 
Trucking Company. This office is a dingy room with a dilapidated 
desk and a few chairs. From it a door opens into a small enclosed 
court which cannot be reached by any other exit from the 
building. The doors, in contrast with the flimsy appearance of the 
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furniture, are all solid oak wood with patented locks, operating 
crossbars. 


INTO CELLARS OF THREE HOUSES 


From the covered court steps lead down into the cellar of an 
adjoining house, and a small passageway then continues under the 
three houses to steps leading upward to a second small covered 
court directly behind the Bowery Bar. This underground passage- 
way was evidently made by bricking in the end of the cellars and 
- piercing the walls between the houses. All indications show that it 
was built years ago. 

Adjoining the Bowery Bar on the Bowery is a clothing store with 
small lofts above. Entrance to the lofts is obtained by steps leading 
up from a hall entrance on the Bowery. Under these steps is a secret 
hall which leads back to the small covered court in back of the 
Bowery Bar. Through the wall between the bar and clothing store 
is a door opening into the rear hall of O’Neil’s saloon. This door is 
hidden on the inside by a mirror. 

Occupants of the clothing store did not know of the hall under 
the steps nor did those living in the flat houses on Bayard Street 
know that the ends of the cellars had been blocked in to make a 
passageway. 


O’NEIL OWNED BUILDINGS 


Peter O’Neil, owner of the bar, has at one time owned the 
entire block of houses along Bayard Street between Bowery and 
Division. Search of ownership records shows that at present he has 
title to all except one of the four buildings which are part of the pas- 
sage. The end one, in which the trucking office is located, was sold 
several years ago to his political lieutenant Harry Kelly. 

By means of this secret entrance persons could get into or leave 
the back rooms of the bar without anyone in the barroom seeing 
them or without anyone standing on the corner being aware of the 
fact. 
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O’NEIL DENIES USE 


O’Neil, upon being questioned by Acting Inspector Carr of the 
Police Department, denied that the passage had been in use for a 
long time. 

“Tt was put there to serve Sunday customers before Prohibi- 
tion,” he said. ‘There used to be a law about closing the bars on 
Sunday, and that’s the very day a poor working man wants to get 
a good glass of beer. The passage was used then. Once in a while 
maybe it’s been used since. I was going to close it up some time 
ago but never got around to it. Nobody left through there the 
night of Woodward’s murder so far as I know. The door in back of 
the mirror is locked.” 

However, the situation, according to O’Neil, indicates that the 
passageway was free and could be used. Its existence opens up 
startling new possibilities concerning the death of Woodward. 
It can account for the exits of several persons connected with the 
crime and can also account for the possibility of persons being 
present who were not seen to enter the bar that night. 


HERALD-TRIBUNE REPORTER RESPONSIBLE 


Through the investigating mind of a reporter on this paper the 
passageway was discovered. The police were then called in to 
force an entrance, with the result that the secret way was dis- 
closed in its entirety. 

This new development, etc., etc. 


Compiler’s Note 


As a matter of fact, I took upon myself too much glory for 
the discovery of the secret passage. I really conceived the idea 
that there might be some other way of getting into the bar than 
by the publicly known entrances, but I had no idea of just where 
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such a doorway might be. Irene had herself suggested another en- 
trance. 

O’Neil, after the murder, closed his two back rooms as far as 
the public was concerned, despite the fact that he could have 
made a fortune by permitting the insatiable curiosity seekers to 
have the privilege of drinking near-beer or soft drinks in them at 
one dollar a bottle. After the news of Woodward’s death became 
known, crowds besieged the place, and for a time there were 
patrons two or three deep at the bar during the evening. O’Neil, to 
his credit, discouraged this, and from the onset of the case closed 
the back rooms except for a few friends. 

I had early visited the bar and knew the layout of the whole 
place. I felt, in reviewing the possibilities of a secret doorway, 
then, that there was only one place where it might be. That was the 
inside end of the back hall which was practically covered by a large 
mirror. This glass seemed quite out of place, although it would 
have been possible that it was a spare mirror from the bar, placed 
there just to get it out of the way. 

On the Friday afternoon previous to my story I investigated the 
bar but could not get admittance into the back hall. Finding a 
“Floor to Let” sign on an adjoining building on Bayard Street I 
went to the agent, passing myself as a sign manufacturer 
looking for just such a place as he had. I was quite cordially 
escorted to the adjoining building by one of his bright young sales- 
men, and during an inspection of the loft I made it a point to look 
out the back window. 

What I saw of the small covered court convinced me of the 
possibilities of an entrance such as actually existed. I made inquiries 
in the neighbourhood and felt that No. 39 might have some con- 
nection with the bar. I then took Dan Carr into my confidence and 
with the proper search warrants we went to work Friday evening. 

We started at the Bowery Bar and, accompanied by three husky 
detectives, we visited O’Neil, who happened to be in his flat. 
He protested violently against letting us do any searching, and 
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only when Carr showed him the warrant and told him that he would 
break down the door of the barroom did O’Neil give us admittance. 
We went immediately to the mirror and after search discovered the 
method by which it swung back, revealing the door. 

I was quite jubilant at this discovery and got a good cursing from 
O’Neil, who up to that time had thought Carr was alone responsible. 
We found that the secret door opened easily and had no difficulty 
in pursuing the course of the passage up to the back door of the 
Hercules office. This was locked, but Carr started to break it in. 

O’Neil told him he had no warrant to do that, but Carr replied 
characteristically: 

“Maybe I don’t have a warrant, Pete, but I’ve got three husky 
men, and you can sue me in court next year for trespassing and 
see what damages you can collect. They’ll have to bring you down 
from up the river where you'll be serving a perjury charge on ac- 
count of this case.” 

O’Neil decided that, rather than have the locks forced, he would 
open the place up, and we finally emerged on Bayard Street. In 
going through the cellar passage, which by the way could be 
lighted by occasional electric lamps, although we didn’t have them 
on, Carr used a flashlight, and just before we came to the steps lead- 
ing up at the end, Carr, who had been searching the floor carefully, 
found a knot of silk fringe caught upon a nail in the brickwork 
about a foot from the floor. A little later he found a hairpin. He 
carefully gathered up both and put them away. I realized their 
significance instantly but did not comment at the time. On the steps 
we found several butts of a cigarette of Russian make, the kind that 
has an open end for an inch or two to keep the fingers from being 
soiled by nicotine. He put this away in his wallet. 

“T wonder if our Russo-Chinese friend smokes these,’ he whis- 
pered to me. 

I did not answer because O’Neil, who had been following, came 
up to us then. When we got outside, leaving O’Neil to go back and 
close up the doors, Carr turned to me: 
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“Tl bet your friend Rose knew of this way in and out.” 

“That fringe didn’t come from any shawl she wore that night,” 
I returned. “I don’t think Rose O’Neil needed to use this way in 
and out.” 

“Sure she did. She wasn’t so keen about coming home every 
night and going into the side entrance of the bar. Her old man 
made her live at home, do you know that? She was afraid of him, 
take it from me. He was proud of having a daughter like she was, 
and he made that upstairs flat into one of the finest places you 
ever saw. I’ve been up there before. She stuck to Pete, too. Blood 
always counts more than anything else down here on the Bowery, 
and she probably kept living with her father even if she didn’t care 
about it.” 

“What about that fringe?” I asked. 

“T’m going to do a little matching in colours and knots, and in 
a day or so Ill get Irene on the carpet. That hairpin didn’t belong 
to her, though. Her hair is bobbed too close. But there’s another 
woman who uses hairpins like this. I saw one in her hair at Police 
Headquarters.” 

“Who’s that?” I asked. 

“Not so nosey, young fellow,” he replied. “I’m not ready to have 
it all in the papers now. You can run anything you want except 
the fringe and the hairpin.” 

“How about giving you credit for finding this?” 

“Take it yourself. You need a little boost with your editor. 
You be the Little Boy Blue that blew the horn and showed the 
cops how to find this Old Mill.” 
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From the Evening Sun, Late Afternoon Edition, Saturday, 
April 28, 1928 


LILA CARROLL TELLS POLICE COMPLETE STORY 


Gives Details of Her Visit to Bowery Bar. 
Quarrel Between Gordon and Woodward. 
Rose O’Neil Had Gun 


Lila Carroll came voluntarily to Police Headquarters late this 
afternoon and gave to Commissioner Howard what she claims is the 
true and final version of her part in the Bowery Mystery in an at- 
tempt to clear herself of the police charges against her. 

Without dramatics of any kind she told of following Woodward 
to O’Neil’s famous bar after he had left her at Ratkowsky’s China- 
town gambling den, and of finding him there engaged in conversa- 
tion with O’Neil. 

She told of Irene Williams’s entrance; of a quarrel between Irene 
and Woodward; of the entrance into the back room of Rose O’Neil 
and Watts Gordon; and of her own departure before any shooting 
took place. Finally, when asked if she had seen any pistols, she 
admitted that she thought she saw one in Miss O’Neil’s handbag. 

Her story is one which the pllice seem inclined to credit despite 
the fact that she is out under bail for complicity in Woodward’s 
murder. It is in some essentials the same as she related when she was 
arrested a week ago. 

“T met Mr. Woodward,” Miss Carroll stated, “about eleven, 
perhaps a little earlier. He was very nervous and overwrought, 
and he told me that he needed some relaxation. I suggested we 
go to Ratkowsky’s, where I enjoyed playing roulette. He agreed, 
and we took a cab. I do not know where he had been previously 
during the evening.” 
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WOODWARD WANTED TO GAMBLE 


She was asked where she had met Woodward and replied that 
their usual rendezvous was the studio of William Alexander, a 
theatrical publicity man who lives at 97 West Fifty-seventh Street. 
Mr. Alexander, a rather dashing young man in the twenties, con- 
firmed this statement by telephone. Miss Carroll continued: 

“At Ratkowsky’s I saw, as I stated previously, Miss O’Neil and 
Miss Williams. It was early, and those were the only persons I 
recognized that I know by name. I played roulette, and Mr. Wood- 
ward, after a few bets, left me to go into another room. I remember 
asking him if the stock market wasn’t enough gambling excitement 
for one day. He replied, ‘Yes and no. This is more of a gamble.’” 


WOODWARD TOLD HER OF TRIP ABROAD 


Miss Carroll played for perhaps a half hour, and then a Chinese 
attendant came to her and said that Woodward wanted to see her 
in Ratkowsky’s private office. She immediately gave up playing and 
went to the second floor, where the proprietor had a palatial pri- 
vate suite. 

“Mr. Woodward was with Ratkowsky. He asked me to sit down. 
‘Now I don’t want you to get excited,’ he said, ‘but I am going 
away to-morrow. A trip abroad, and no one will know where I will 
be for several months. You won’t be able to write to me, although I 
may, if you want, give you an address where word can be relayed. 
I would like to have you join me at Monte Carlo some time in early 
June.’ 

“T told him,” Miss Carroll continued, “that he flattered himself 
if he thought that announcement would get me excited.” 

“Was Ratkowsky a witness to this conversation?” the police 
asked her. 

“Ves, he was there but busy in back of the room.” 

“Was Woodward on good terms with Ratkowsky as far as you 
could see?” she was questioned further. 
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“Tt struck me that they had been having some argument, be- 
cause Mr. Woodward was quite irritable and bossy in his manner.” 


SHE FOLLOWED TO BOWERY BAR 


Woodward and Miss Carroll discussed for a while some mutual 
interests, and then he told her he had some business to attend to 
immediately. She could stay at Ratkowsky’s or he would send her 
back to her apartment. He made arrangements to meet her later 
at Alexander’s apartment. 

Miss Carroll then went back to the roulette table, and Wood- 
ward left the establishment. She had noted Miss O’Neil previously 
in the place but on returning to the first floor did not see her. 

“T wondered whether Mr. Woodward had deceived me in telling 
me about a business engagement. I knew he was chasing this O’Neil 
girl, and her disappearance at the same time as his struck me as odd. 
I wasn’t jealous, but I don’t like any man to think he can put any- 
thing over on me,” Miss Carroll stated. “I inquired of one of the 
attendants and gave him a five-dollar bill. He returned and said that 
Woodward had gone to the Bowery Bar. I don’t know where he 
got his information. Ratkowsky may know. About that time 
there was a row in the place, somebody got hurt—a detective I 
was told—and we all were hurried through a side entrance. 

“T decided then to go up to O’Neil’s place, having been there 
several times before with Woodward, who had some business with 
him. I thought I might look in. I had met Irene Williams in the hall 
but lost track of her.” Lila Carroll then arrived at the Bowery 
Bar and went to the side entrance on Bayard Street, which she had 
used before when with Woodward. She found the door unexpectedly 
open and entered. 


WOODWARD WITH O’NEIL 


“Mr. Woodward was seated at a table talking to O’Neil, and 
there were some glasses between them. I did not get the drift of the 
conversation, but it seemed argumentative. 
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“What the hell do you want here, Lila?’ Woodward asked me. I 
realized that I was perhaps interrupting a business conference and 
did not resent his words. I explained about Ratkowsky’s being 
closed, and he said, ‘Well, come on in and have a drink and then Ill 
go along with you.’ O’Neil apparently wanted to talk some more 
and said something to Mr. Woodward about having a jane in on all 
his business. Woodward shut him up. 


IRENE WILLIAMS ARRIVES 


“T went in and sat down, and then the side door opened and 
in came Irene Williams. O’Neil said, ‘What the hell is this, a public 
bar? What’s the matter with the lock of that door?’ Woodward 
jumped up and asked Miss Williams what she wanted and in no 
uncertain language. A lady really can’t repeat what he said or what 
Trene replied. She then asked: 

““«What’s this I hear about your going to Europe to-morrow? 
There’s twenty-five thousand dollars coming to me, and I want it 
before you go.’ 

“An argument started between them, and I went over to O’Neil 
and said, “This is no place for an innocent girl. How do I get out of 
here?’ Just then Miss O’Neil and young Gordon, whom I didn’t 
know, came in through the hall entrance, and an argument started 
between all of them. 

“Woodward was considerably peeved because Irene was spilling 
all the dirt in front of us, I suppose. Gordon had some grievance 
against Woodward, too, concerning Rose O’Neil. I didn’t try to 
get all of it because it seemed to me there was going to be a four- 
cornered battle, and I didn’t want to get taken in from a Bowery 
speakeasy.” 

LILA LEFT THROUGH SECRET EXIT 


O’Neil then took Miss Carroll and escorted her out into the hall 
and opened a door in back of a mirror which led into a closed court, 
and finally she emerged on Bayard Street close to Division. The time 
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was about 12:30 A. m. She walked to the corner of Division Street 
and took a cab. She did not see anyone on the street. 


SAW PISTOL IN ROSE’S BAG 


“Did you notice a pistol on any of the persons present?” she was 
then asked by Acting Inspector Carr, who was present at her re- 
cital. 

“T can’t say for certain. Both Miss O’Neil and Miss Williams 
had handbags. As I left the room I noticed that Miss O’Neil’s bag 
was open, and it seemed to me there was a pearl-handled gun in it. 
I’m pretty certain of it.” 


ASKED TO KEEP SILENT 


On being questioned concerning her previous false stories of her 
activities the night of the Woodward murder, she replied that she 
had been called up on the ’phone at her apartment about three 
o’clock Thursday morning, about two hours and a half after 
Woodward had been killed, and notified of his death by someone 
who would not give his name. 

“This man told me,” she said, “that a man had shot Woodward 
and had confessed to the crime and that he was under arrest. He 
told me that there was no need of bringing in all the details of who 
was present, and that I should keep silent concerning the case 
despite any questioning. He told me that would be the only way 
in which I could hope to keep my own name out of it. Naturally I 
shut up.” 

“Did District Attorney McDermott talk to you at any time 
about this case?’? Commissioner Howard asked her. 

“Not once, except in the presence of my lawyers, when he asked 
me some questions concerning Miss O’Neil’s connection with Mr. 
Woodward. I told him that I never regarded the attachment 
as serious as he [Woodward] was always chasing around in a casual 
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fashion. My relations with Tom Woodward were strictly those of 
an ordinary friend.” 


REPORTER LAUGHS 


At this juncture one of the reporters present gave a short laugh, 
and Miss Carroll turned indignantly upon him with a vehement 
tirade. The police commissioner had done an unusual thing when 
Miss Carroll appeared and said she wanted to tell her story. He 
asked her to wait a moment and sent for several police reporters of 
the city newspapers, stating that he had nothing to conceal in the 
matter and wanted them to get the story direct. 

At the conclusion of her statement Commissioner Howard 
took issue with her concerning her reply that District Attorney 
McDermott had had no conversation with her. He stated that as 
a matter of fact it was McDermott who had called her on the 
*phone, and that she knew who it was at the time. 


DENIES SEEING McDERMOTT 


This Miss Carroll denied, and the commissioner turned to the re- 
porters. “We know that McDermott called Miss Carroll and that it 
has been through his influence that she has kept quiet.” He then 
turned to her. 

“Did you see District Attorney McDermott at the Bowery 
Bar?” 

“No, I did not.” 

With that her testimony ended, and she left Police Headquarters 
with her attorney, who had been present but who had taken little 
part in the conversation. 
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From the Morning Herald-Tribune (New York) Sunday, 
April 29, 1928 


GORDON TELLS NEW STORY; QUARRELLED WITH 
WOODWARD OVER ROSE 


Woodward Insulted Miss O’Neil, Then Pulled Gun, 
Threatening All 


EXCLUSIVE HERALD-TRIBUNE INTERVIEW 


Gordon. Rushed Financier to Attack Him and in Struggle Woodward 
Killed With Own Pistol 


By W. K. Smith 


To a reporter of the Morning Herald-Tribune last night Watts 
Gordon told a new and dramatic story of the quarrel which led to 
the killing of Thomas Woodward. 

It differs essentially from that previously given out by the police. 
In the recent version Gordon supports Rose O’Neil in her confession 
as far as her testimony concerning Woodward’s language is con- 
cerned. In this he directly contradicts the statement of her father 
yesterday in which the latter said Woodward had offered no insult 
to his daughter. 

Watts Gordon still takes the entire blame for the death of Big- 
hearted Tom—an appellation which Watts characterizes as a bla- 
tant untruth. 

Gordon was calm during the recital of the events leading up to the 
murder, which was the first statement he had made concerning it, 
and there was every indication in his manner that he was speaking 
the truth. The reporter to whom he talked was an old friend who 
had gained admittance to the Tombs shortly after seven o’clock to 
ask Gordon for his story. Through the entire recital it was evident 
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that Gordon’s chief concern was the establishment of the innocence 
of Rose O’Neil. His statement follows: 


WOODWARD’S THREATS 


“Woodward was a rounder of the worst type. I knew his reputa- 
tion, as did every newspaper man in New York. He made a specialty 
of befriending stage women in difficulties only to try to cash in on 
his aid later. He tried his best to seduce Rose O’Neil and didn’t 
succeed. 

“He threatened to close down the show. 

“He offered to put up $50,000 for a new one for her. 

“He even suggested that he would buy a play off me and put it 
on in order to gain her favour. 

“She had to be civil to him in the beginning. He practically 
owned the show. It wasn’t until a day or two before he was killed 
that he began to use the vilest of threats against her. 

“Up to that time she went out in his company when accompanied 
by others in the play she was in. Her manager insisted that she do 
this, and as an actress endeavouring to make a name for herself on 
Broadway she felt that she must not antagonize powerful theatrical 
interests. 


GORDON DID NOT KNOW OF THREATS 


“T did not know about Woodward’s proposals. I learned that 
evening. Rose and I came into the Bowery Bar through the secret 
entrance you found. We had been down to Ratkowsky’s. Rose 
wanted to see the place. I wanted to get some evidence. We were 
there only a short time. Then we came back to the bar and then 
Rose wanted to see her father for a moment. We looked into the 
back room. When Miss O’Neil and I appeared at the door Wood- 
ward began to attack me verbally. Two women were present, both 
of whom have admitted being there. 

“They had been quarrelling with Woodward. Miss Carroll, I be- 
lieve, arrived first. Miss Williams followed her. I did not hear much 
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of what the argument was about. Apparently Woodward was ditch- 
ing both of them to go to Europe. There was some talk of a dia- 
mond. I was particularly interested in talking to O’Neil to check up 
certain details of Omnibus graft which I had been working on for 
weeks. He was implicated, and I wanted to find out what his public 
position was on the matter. 


WOODWARD OPENED WITH TIRADE 


“T had no chance. Woodward was in a rage when we came:in. 
He opened up on me and then used language concerning Miss 
O’Neil which would make any decent man get fighting mad. 

“<Vou’re a damned lying cur,’ I told him, ‘and you'll apologize 
on your knees for what you just said.’ 

“¢Tike hell I will!’ he replied. I rushed at him and he pulled out a 
gun. ‘I’m ready to shoot this place right up right now—with the 
whole gold-digging pack of you.’ He made a swing with the pistol 
toward Rose O’Neil, and then I grabbed for it. 


PISTOL FIRED BY GORDON 


“He jumped back, but I had my hand on his gun. It went 
off. By that time I had wrenched it away from him but fell down on 
my knees in doing so. Woodward rushed at me, ready to kick with 
one of his big shoes, and I fired as his foot struck me in the side. 

“About the pearl-handled gun the police found in the spittoon—I 
don’t know anything about it. Probably one of the women wanted 
to get rid of it after Woodward went down and simply dropped it 
there as the quickest means of hiding it. 

“District Attorney McDermott came to the Bowery Bar shortly 
afterward, and I made a confession then which he read. He was not 
present at the time of shooting. We agreed that we should keep 
Rose’s name out of the case. There was no necessity to drag her in, 
and I made up the story about the interview. McDermott knew 
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that, and it was sensible as long as the police had my confession. 
There was nothing to be proved.” 

Gordon was asked about the pistol which Miss O’Neil claims she 
carried. 

“T knew she occasionally carried one in her handbag because she 
frequently came home alone to her apartment over the bar where 
she lived with her father. I do not believe she had it with her that 
night.” 


IS MODEST IN ASCRIBING MOTIVE TO ROSE 


Asked what might be Rose O’Neil’s motive in making a false 
confession to the police, Gordon could give no adequate answer. 
“‘T don’t know unless it is a courageous and gloriously quixotic 
attempt to prevent me from standing trial. Yes, I have been in 
love with her. It would be useless to deny it in face of what has al- 
ready been printed, but I—we were not engaged. She had her stage 
career to think about. There was time enough to go into the matter 
of an engagement after she had finished her work in Mandalay.” 

With Gordon’s statement the Woodward case seems to be bearing 
toward a solution, although his corrected version of the events 
that occurred in the back room of the Bowery Bar does not entirely 
explain many features of the case and does not satisfy the police, 
who have evidence not yet disclosed concerning phases of the mur- 
der which are not explained by any statement made so far by any 
of the principals in the case. This evidence has been only hinted at 
so far by police officials. 


POLICE SUSPECT RATKOWSKY 


One fact that has been bothering them is the relation of the dive 
keeper Ratkowsky and his assistant manager, Charlie Whango, to 
the case. The former, as has been previously reported, is being 
held under $50,000 for the possession of narcotics and under an addi- 
tional $50,000 for grand larceny—the possession of Lila Carroll’s 
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large diamond pendant which she claims was stolen being the 
evidence against him on the latter charge. 

The police strongly suspect that these two men are concerned 
somehow with Woodward’s death but have been unable so far to 
tie their suspicions to actual facts proving the contention. Gordon’s — 
recital gives no clue to this angle nor to certain suspicions concern- 
ing the number of shots fired which are now known to have been 
more than two. 


The Morning World (New York), Sunday, April 29, 1928 - 


WOODWARD GUARD STATES EMPLOYER LEFT GUN AT 
es HOTEL 


Pistol He Usually Carried Left With Attendant Night of Murder 
NEW EVIDENCE DISCREDITS GORDON STORY 


Ex-Policeman Who Guarded Woodward Makes Startling Statement to the 
Morning World 


After ten days of silence Alex Lambe, a former policeman who 
had been acting as personal guard to Thomas Woodward, stated 
to-day that his employer left the Hotel Murray, the day of his 
death, without the pistol he customarily carried. It had been turned 
over to Lambe by Woodward earlier in the evening with instruc- 
tions for Lambe to keep it until later, when Woodward might want 
ib: 

Woodward, it will be recalled, left the hotel secretly without 
getting in touch with his guards, two of whom had been employed 
by him for a week or more to keep him from being accosted or 
harmed by those seeking him because of the market action of 
United Omnibus. 
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A .38-CALIBRE AUTOMATIC 


Lambe, who told his story to the Morning World exclusively, 
stated: “Mr. Woodward carried no gun with him so far as I know 
when he left the hotel that night. He had a .38-calibre automatic 
which he had been carrying for a week. I told him he ought to get a 
licence for it, and he said he would. I got him the papers, but he 
never signed them. When we came back to the hotel late in the 
afternoon he gave the gun to me to keep, telling me that he would 
get it later. 

“He had told me before that he went around sometimes in queer 
places and, since the stock market was bubbling so, he figured he 
might run into some crank and need a weapon. 

“The night he was killed he slipped away from us. He had done 
that before. I figured he had business that wasn’t any of ours. 
He knew where we were, waiting down in the lobby, and if he 
wanted us to go along he would have notified us. The other guard, 
who worked with me, and myself, we waited around till about ten 
o’clock and then we knocked off, leaving word with the hotel 
where we could be found. Woodward generally didn’t use us at 


night.” 
WEAPON TURNED OVER TO POLICE 


Lambe stated further that he had never been questioned about 
Woodward’s gun by the police and that he knew enough not to butt 
in where he wasn’t wanted. Police records show that he was dropped 
from the force about two years ago on charges of having slugged a 
citizen who interfered in an arrest he had made in a rather brutal 
manner. Lambe turned Woodward’s weapon over to the Morning 
World reporter, stating he was glad to get rid of it. It was im- 
mediately forwarded to Police Headquarters. 
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Compiler’s Note 


INSPECTOR CARR said to me within an hour or two after he read 
the foregoing story in the Morning World: 

“That sells you on the idea that Gordon killed Woodward, don’t 
tr? 

“Not entirely, but I’m certain he had more to do with it than 
you say,” I said. 

“How do you figure Rose O’Neil’s story, then?” 

“T don’t quite figure it. She’s evidently trying to take the blame 
from him. Possibly she is in love with him.” 

“Possibly? Don’t you think she’s nuts over him?” 

“T don’t know. She may be deeply obligated to him somehow, 
rather than in love.” 

“Ah, you’re sweet on her yourself. She killed Woodward. Gordon 
is the one of those fwo who is pulling the ‘put the blame on me’ stuff. 
Listen to me, if you don’t believe that. I haven’t given you all the 
inside stuff we have, but I’m doing it now because you know 
Gordon and seem to be the only one who can get him to talk. 
What have you seen in the newspapers about any gun that was 
used?” 

“Trene was supposed,” I replied, “‘to have had a pearl-handled 
pistol. You didn’t seem to trace its ownership so well, because 
Trene claimed it belonged to Lila.” 

Carr snorted in indignation. 

“T traced the ownership of that rod all right. It belonged to 
Trene, don’t kid yourself. There was no doubt of that. But what 
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have you ever gotten about the gun that killed Woodward? I'll 
answer the question for you. Nothing. Irene’s little gat was a .32 
calibre. The gun the police got right after Woodward was killed 
(Quinlivan turned it in) was a .38. And that was the gun which 
Gordon said he shot Woodward with—the same one that Woodward 
pulled out of his pocket, according to Gordon’s story. 

“Now, Woodward was killed by a single bullet, and I know it was 
of .32 calibre! 

“There are too many guns in this case, I tell you, too many. 
~ “And a new gun has come into it. One that’ll interest you. Out 
in Flushing on the ash-can heaps a wop picker found a gun a couple 
of days ago—another nice little pearl-handled trinket of .32 
calibre. It was empty and had gotten there from being in an ashcan, 
This wop has a brother-in-law’s cousin, or somebody like that, 
who is a cop. He tells him about it, and the result is that the weapon 
is brought into headquarters just on the chance that it might be of 
interest. 

“Our specialist looks it over and gets the number on it. I take 
enough interest in the number on general purposes to see if any of 
our pistol permits have it. And I find that two years ago we issued 
a permit to Miss Rose O’Neil for the same gun. That’s that. But 
I’m not through with the artillery yet. I had no dope on the gun 
Woodward carried because he had no permit for it. 

“The gun turned in by Quinlivan as Woodward’s proves to be a 
Police Department pistol belonging originally to one of our de- 
tectives who lost it during a raid on Ratkowsky’s old dive over a 
year ago. What do you think of that? 

“Tt has never shown up, and moreover it has been carried by 
Ratkowsky ever since. Quinlivan never noticed this fact. He’s a 
political cop, that’s why. 

“You heard Lila tell her story in headquarters yesterday, 
with the fact that she saw Gordon and O’Neil at Ratkowsky’s. 
That was real news. I don’t understand why we never got any wind 
of it before. There must have been a lot of people saw them there. 
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Of course nobody would admit he or she was down at that Bol- 
shevik’s, but we might have got the tip anonymously. We’ve got 
enough bum dope. 

“There always was a crowd of swells hanging out down with 
him and Charlie Whango. He has three places so far that we have 
closed up, and we have the goods on him this last time. He’s going 
up the river and wants to tell all he thinks it’s safe to spill, hoping 
to get a light sentence. But he don’t seem to know anything. He’s 
probably lying. He admitted finally the gun was his and that he 
picked it up during the raid a year ago. Said it disappeared from 
his desk the night of the murder. 

“That may or may not be true. Everybody is lying in this case. 
We'll have them all up for perjury after the trial if they testify in 
court the way they have so far. We do know this though: Rat- 
kowsky was outside the Bowery Bar that night. He talked to Dixie © 
Blake while she stood on the corner. He was the little guy giving 
her a drink, according to her story, at the very moment Woodward 
was shot.” 

“Where did you find that out?” I asked Carr. “Go to a fortune 
teller?” 

“No, Ratkowsky said so. I questioned him, told him we would 
give him a third degree that would cripple him for life if we sus- 
pected he was not telling the truth. It didn’t feaze him much, but 
he wasn’t quite sure whether we wouldn’t. Then I told him we had 
two witnesses that swear he was in the back room of the Bowery 
Bar when Woodward was shot. That was bluff, too, but I wanted 
to see how he took it. He denied it, of course, but he was worried. 
I insisted. 

“Finally he busts out, after I got him in a corner on a misstate- 
ment, with the fact that he saw Dixie. 

“*T shust stood on de corner,’ he said. ‘I never went in. Miss Blake 
she can testify to dot. I talked to her. I gave her a drink. You ask 
her.’ 

“<Well,’ I said to him, ‘it’s too bad you weren’t there. It seems 
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about half your clientele was present besides any number we don’t 
know about.’” 

Carr smiled at his own joke and started on with his recital, but I 
held up my hand. 

“Who tried the other two cases against Ratkowsky—when you 
had him up before?” I asked Carr. 

“Why, McDermott did. Conducted the case himself.” 

“And Ratkowsky wasn’t convicted either time, you say?” I 
insinuated. 

Carr thought over my remark for a moment. 

“T hadn’t considered that fact before. Mac didn’t seem to try so 
very hard, but his witnesses went back on him. The only thing 
about those trials that strikes me funny now is that Mac took 
them on personally. Generally some assistant handles small cases. 
McDermott himself only picks an occasional big one to prosecute.” 

Carr cocked his massive head on the side, squinted an eye, and 
pondered a bit. Finally he spoke. 

“JT wonder if Mac wanted to convict this Ratkowsky. Maybe 
he was afraid there would be a conviction and ran the case himself 
to make sure there wouldn’t be. Why, now? It’s something to 
think about some more. But to get back to this gun business. I went 
to Gordon and said to him: 

“‘TLook here, Watts, the gun you turned in didn’t kill Wood- 
ward. You know that.’ 

“My interview with him was just after we took in Ratkowsky. 
I had the facts before then but wanted to get the Jew first. He is one, 
you know, not a real Russian. 

“Gordon never blinked an eye and replied: ‘I didn’t turn in 
any gun, Inspector.’ 

“T asked him how Ratkowsky’s gun came to be in the case. He 
didn’t know, and I believed him. I don’t take everything he says for 
God’s truth, though. Well, we argued the matter, and all he would 
say was: 

“<T shot Woodward with a gun he had in his hand. I don’t 
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know the calibre or who owned it or what its number was or whether 
he had a permit to use it or what. And I put it on the table. Some- 
body turned it in. I didn’t.’ 

“And there I was. No information from him.” 

“What about this gun of Rose O’Neil’s?”’ I asked Carr. 

“T’m trying to find out about it from her. I may be able to do so 
some time to-day. And I have got two of my best men on the trail 
of this gat of Ratkowsky’s, trying to find out how it came to be in 
the Bowery Bar. Maybe they’ll find that Woodward wasn’t killed 
in the bar at all. Nothing would surprise me. But there were blood- 
stains on the floor that night in the back room, and I had the 
scrapings analyzed, and the stains were human. So my men have 
got to-get pretty good evidence if Woodward was killed outside. 

“TY personally am going to work on Charlie Whango to-night. 
I’ve got a good Chinese interpreter, and I’ve had most of Rat- 
kowsky’s servants and personnel rounded up. You know I used to 
go down to the old place once in a while. I was a big awning-and-tent 
man from St. Louis. Not much of a disguise, just different clothes, 
a pair of horn-rimmed glasses, and some hair dye that washes out 
overnight. When you make my white hair a deep brunette I’m a 
different guy. I got the evidence a year ago, so I knew most of the 
bunch he had with him. 

* All Chinamen look alike to you, I guess. Well, after you’ve been 
a cop in Chinatown for a while you begin to spot the differences 
between the Chinks. I made it a specialty. You can line up a dozen 
of them, let me look ’em over, and I’ll pick those dozen out of fifty, 
unless they’ve got twin brothers or something like that.” 

“What do you want me to do on this gun business?” I asked. 
“Suppose I run this story to-morrow, then what?” 

“You do,” he threatened good-naturedly, “and I'll get some 
husky detective to take you in on suspicion, and he won’t be care- 
ful how he handles you in making an arrest. 

“But I’m not through with the gun story yet. You can put this 
down in your notes and can use it for your newspaper story when I 
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give you the word. Howard will probably give out something on it 
pretty soon. I’m telling it to you because you’re a good listener, 
and when I’m spieling my thoughts seem to get together better. 

“Tm sort of like that old crook, Cardiff Jack, who’s up now for a 
long jolt on the river. He’s served about half his life in stretches in 
the pen. Whenever he was planning some racket he’d talk it all over 
to himself. We finally got him because he was half full of rot-gut 
and started to talking to himself about breaking some crib, and 
next to him were sitting two headquarters dicks in plain clothes. 
When I try to talk to the commissioner he asks too many ques- 
tions.” 

“Well, go ahead, Dan,” I suggested; “give the dope of the 
guns.” 

“There are four of them,” he continued. “Four rods, four gats, 
if you please, in this murder. Four we know of. There may be a 
whole armoury full of others that haven’t come to light yet. 

“First there’s Ratkowsky’s gun, which was turned in by Quin- 
livan as the rod that killed Woodward. I said it was a .38, but I think 
he was killed by a .32. The medical examiner could not quite de- 
cide, but he favours a .32. It had two empty shells.” 

“How about the bullet?” I asked. 

“That will come along later—just hold your horses a minute. 
Then there’s Irene’s little pearl-handled weapon that I found in the 
spittoon. It had one empty shell. Ratkowsky’s gun had two empty 
shells in it. They all said two shots were fired. So we don’t check 
this far. Next comes Rose’s rod. Another fancy weapon. I haven’t 
been on a case with two pearl-stocked guns in it for years. 

““We’ve found out that the particular part of the ash dump where 
that gun was found was filled by a group of wagons from downtown 
New York. I had sixteen ashcan drivers up to headquarters and 
out there on the dump, and from a couple of them I discovered 
that the refuse put on the spot where the thing was found came 
from the Bowery. This gun of Rose’s had five empty chambers, but 
the barrel was spotted with powder. 
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“We went out on the dump with a gang and two or three big 
screens and, sure enough, before we got through with the day’s 
work we got five shells out of the dump right close to where the wop 
found the gat. Three loaded and two fired. Whoever threw the gun 
away opened it up first, spilled the shells in the same ashcan, and 
then threw the weapon in after it. Not so bright, but it might have 
worked. And two shots were fired out of it. Remember that. 

“‘There’s three of the artillery. Next is the one owned by O’Neil, 
which he sometimes carries. I asked him for it. It’s a .38 Smith and 
Wesson, an old one, but it works O. K. Pete raised hell when I asked 
to see it. He has no permit for it, and I threatened him with the 
Sullivan Law, and he came across. It was fully loaded, cleaned, 
and there was no way to tell whether it had been fired or not. I 
had our expert scrape the inside of the barrel, and he got out some 
burned powder but not enough to decide how long ago it had been 
used.” 

“Did you ask him when he fired it last?”’ I asked Carr. 

“Say, do you think I’m crazy? I’ve got some kind of a reputation 
to hold up. He’d of given me the laugh and told every cop in town 
he knew that I asked him if he shot Woodward.” 

“You might have got his reaction.” 

“That’s the trouble with this case. Everybody in it has been 
used to being before the spotlight. You can’t feaze O’Neil a bit. 
Lila would lie and you’d swear she was telling the truth. Gordon 
the same way. Ratkowsky, who’s got a police record in five coun- 
tries, will shrug his shoulders, or start to cry, or look surprised, 
and you can’t guess whether it’s real or not. Irene’s a moving-pic- 
ture queen, used to showing any kind of an expression. Rose 
O’Neil’s another actress. Woodward, who might tell us the truth, 
is dead. There’s only Dixie Blake that I believe. She’s afraid of the 
cops and looks worried when you get her in a tight place. Yet I 
found out one lie she told me. 

“She said she met Lila on the Bowery that night as she [Dixie] 
was going to Ratkowsky’s. That was a lot of boloney. She was at 
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Ratkowsky’s and was on her way from there. I’ll bet the whole gang 
was down in that hop joint—Dixie, Lila, Irene, Woodward, and 
maybe McDermott. Dixie probably followed Lila out of the place 
to see where she was going. 

“T’ve lost Dixie now. A couple of dumb second-grade detectives 
that I had following her were bone-headed enough to let her walk 
in one door of the Yorkshire Hotel and disappear out a side en- 
trance while they were buying cigars. They’re in uniform now for 
that. Dixie just evaporated, which it too bad, because I’d like to 
ask her some questions. She’ll show up though; probably’s in some 
dive.” 

“Did you see Woodward’s body?” I asked Carr. 

“No, I didn’t see it stripped. It was lying in Shropshire’s place 
that morning when I went down with the commissioner. The shirt 
was open, and you could see the wound. Why, what’s the idea?” 

“T was wondering if he had been shot more than once.” 

“Not that I saw, nor from what the medical report said. The 
bullet went in between the heart and the throat. It wasn’t a straight 
shot. It might have happened just as young Gordon said, partic- 
ularly if he had thrown Woodward’s arm up. But that don’t 
account for two empty shells in Rose’s gun, two empties in Rat- 
kowsky’s, and one in Irene’s. 

“Now, finally, here is something you can put in your paper. I'll 
give you a little inside on it for past favours.” 

Carr then gave me details of the startling news which appears 
in the following item. I was as surprised as Gordon proved to be 
later, and I asked Carr the same questions that Watts did. In reply 
Carr assured me that the bullet which he found carried certain def- 
inite marks which his pistol expert could not mistake. I asked him 
for some explanation of his amazing conclusion, but he had none to 
give me at the time. 

The best I could do was to break away immediately and ’phone 
the story to the rewrite desk and then hurry down to the Tombs 
to see if I couldn’t get Gordon to talk. It took some tall salesman- 
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ship to effect a midnight entrance into that citadel of the criminal 
courts, but fortunately the man in charge that night knew me and 
knew that I would probably see that he was suitably compensated. 

I was admitted finally, and Gordon came down, as the story 
states. (The early edition did not carry his statement.) I was some- 
what surprised at his appearance. The confession of Rose and the 
developments of the case had evidently been worrying him. He 
had grown thinner and looked haggard. He was barely cordial to 
me, but I can’t blame him for that. I was a bearer of evil tidings, 
waking him up out of a sound sleep to give them to him. The 
strain of affairs was beginning to tell upon him, and I hoped for a 
revelation. But I was disappointed to a large extent. 


SS i ES a es Sy 


From the Morning Herald-Tribune, Monday, April 30, 1928 
FATAL BULLET CAME FROM ROSE’S PISTOL 


Police Department Announces Bullet Killing Woodward Came 
From Pistol Owned by Rose O’Neil 


GORDON SAYS POLICE THEORY IS IMPOSSIBLE 


Inspector Carr Confirms Rose O’Neil’s Guilt by Pistol Evidence 


Startling confirmation of Rose O’Neil’s confession that she 
killed Thomas Woodward, received skeptically in many quarters, 
came last night with a statement of Acting Inspector Dan Carr, in 
charge of the case, that the bullet killing Woodward was fired 
from a pistol owned by Miss O’Neil and for which she had received 
a police permit. The permit was granted two years ago. 

The pistol itself, together with the shells, was found several days 
ago upon an ash dump near Flushing, Long Island. Two shells had 
been fired. 
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The bullet which passed through Woodward’s body was already 
in the hands of the police. It had landed in the wall of the back 
room of the Bowery Bar in the corner of a bit of moulding, where it 
was practically invisible and was located only after careful search- 
ing the night of the murder. The markings made upon its surface 
by passage through the barrel of the pistol corresponded identically 
with those made upon bullets fired through the weapon by the 
police, who state that such evidence is almost as certain as finger 
prints, each pistol having characteristics of its own. 


FIRST CONFIRMATION OF CONFESSION 


The evidence shown by the bullet is the first real confirmation 
of Miss O’Neil’s confession, her statement of guilt having been de- 
nounced as untrue by Watts Gordon, Peter O’Neil, and other wit- 
nesses of Woodward’s murder. The police are certain of their tests 
and believe that there can be no mistake in their conclusions. 

Watts Gordon, in the Tombs, when notified of the statement, 
would not believe it until he was shown a copy of an early edition 
of the Morning Herald-Tribune. He professed the utmost amaze- 
ment and stated that such a thing could not be possible. He was 
aroused at midnight by a reporter of this paper, a personal friend, 
who sent word to him through keepers that there was important 
news for him. He reluctantly agreed to talk to the reporter and was 
brought down to the head keeper’s office in pajamas. 


GORDON’S STATEMENT 


“The police are deliberately trying to fasten the guilt of Wood- 
ward’s murder upon Miss O’Neil. This evidence of theirs is abso- 
lutely ridiculous. She had no gun. I don’t care if they found twenty 
of them in a dump. She lost it months ago and someone else evi- 
dently found it and then threw it away. 

“The bullet that killed Woodward came from a .38. It was a gun 
that Woodward took from his pocket and threatened me with. I 
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ought to know. I fired it in the struggle. Miss O’Neil had no pistol 
in her hand when Woodward was shot.” 

“How do you account for the positiveness of the police state- 
ment, then?” he was asked. 

“T never tried to account for their vagaries in so-called news 
given to the press. They have reasons of their own always, and they 
justify gross untruths on the basis that lies may bring out truth. 
This is a trick of theirs to get Miss O’Neil or myself to say some- 
thing rash. Unfortunately it may give her a chance to entangle her- 
self further in a confession which was false from the beginning and 
which I have never been able to understand.” 

“How do you know the weapon you used was a .38?” was asked of 
ae aa GORDON SAYS GUN WAS A .38 

“T know something about pistols, and I can tell the calibre with- 
out much trouble. When Woodward first threatened us with the 
gun he carried I recognized it was of heavy calibre, and that de- 
cided me to get it from him because of the possibility of a fatality 
should anyone be hit by a bullet from it. 

“Listen,” he concluded, “for heaven’s sake, don’t let the police 
get away with that fairy story. How can they tell barrel marks ona 
piece of lead that’s smashed through a man’s body and then buried 
itself into the wall? It’s just a chance of publicity for some police 
gun expert. I’d like to quiz him when the trial comes up. 

“You can say for me in your best Herald-Tribune style—that 
bullet business is pure boloney; they are still trying this case in the 
newspapers. I don’t exactly blame you boys for playing it up—I’d 
do the same—but you’ve been taken in on that story.” 

Gordon then asked to be excused, saying he was sleepy, and the 
interview terminated with his being taken back to his cell. 


PISTOL FOUND ON DUMP 


Several days ago a picker working on the ash dumps outside of 
Flushing, etc., etc. 
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A Letter to the Times which Appeared on its Editorial Page 
Monday, April 30, 1928 


To THE EpiTor oF THE Times: 

The utter inability of the police and the district attorney’s office 
to definitely settle the mystery of the Woodward murder seems 
another example of administration inefficiency characteristic of 
the past three years under the present mayor. The citizens of the 
city are paying high taxes to support a competent criminal in- 
vestigating department. The public officers of the city are presumed 
to be beyond personal motivation and to mete out justice regard- 
less of where the sword strikes. Are they doing this now? 

I but voice the sentiments of countless citizens who are quite 
fed up on the constant new mysteries injected into the Woodward 
case. It is a criminal merry-go-round with new arrests every day, 
new confessions, and new innuendoes, with nothing definite done. 
Even the reader who has been following the news closely is be- 
wildered and wonders what half of it leads to. Does not the Police 
Department have sufficient talent among its older men to unravel 
this mystery, or are sinister official forces deliberately trying to 
conceal the real facts by constant dissemination of new develop- 
ments which seem to lead away from the case? 

Two weeks have gone by since Woodward’s murder. The poor 
boy in the Tombs is obviously not guilty. What political forces are? 
The bribery case seems to be proved, yet there have been no in- 
dictments. Is this astounding graft responsible for the present 
situation in the solving of the Woodward mystery? As a mere 
citizen without any rights or facilities to judge the situation except 
as it appears in the press, I can only ask these questions. 

SAMUEL J. MALIN. 


Compiler's Note 


Record should undoubtedly be made here of my visit to Jefferson 
Market prison Sunday afternoon to visit Rose O’Neil. Dan Cart’s 
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story of the bullet was all set for Monday’s early edition, and I 
hoped to get a statement from her concerning it. The little barred 
anteroom of the prison opening off Tenth Street was closed to the 
press, for orders had come from some most authoritative source 
that no one was permitted to see her without a special pass, and 
there were no details concerning from whom this pass was to be ob- 
tained. Almost every reporter had tried to show some kind of an 
order signed by police or judiciary, but all were refused as not being 
the open sesame. Sunday seemed to be the day that all the boys 
and girls of the press wanted to see Rose. 

When I arrived I disclaimed any press connection. “I come from 
Miss O’Neil’s lawyers,” I told the haughty turnkey. “Give her 
this note together with my description, if you think I am giving 
you a phony deal, and see if she won’t see me. Further, here’s an 
order from Police Commissioner Howard.” 

My note was the story that was to appear the next day. I suspect 
it was Howard’s influence that had prevented the press from gaining 
admittance. No one else had an order from him. The turnkey ac- 
cepted the note, the order, looked me over, glanced down at a ten- 
dollar bill folded in the note, and said, “‘ Wait a minute.” 

He returned shortly and admitted me through a barred wicket. 

I learned Rose was in the fourth tier of cells. The buxom matron 
in charge was so pleased that Rose was having a visitor that she 
almost took me into her arms. 

“A visitor for that lovely Rose O’Neil,”’ she said in a rich brogue. 
“Shure, the poorr girrl needs one. She’s as blue as a corpse to-day.” 

Then she called out so that the whole jail heard her: ‘Miss 
O’Neil. Oh, Rose! A visitor to see yez.” 

Most of the women confined in the jail had been let out of their 
cells and were in the corridors chatting, sewing, or reading the 
tabloid accounts of their own affairs or Rose’s. Immediately all 
personal occupation of that kind stopped and all eyes were upon me. 

I mounted the stairs and found Rose standing by herself looking 
down the iron steps. A near-by group of street women, pickpockets, 
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shoplifters, bobbed-haired bandits, and what not eyed her ex- 
pectantly. 

She was somewhat paler than usual. Confinement in prison nat- 
urally does not make for pink cheeks, and she had apparently not 
used rouge. Rose was one of those few stage women I have met ina 
long newspaper experience who do not wear excessive make-up off 
the stage. 

She greeted me rather brightly. 

“T did not think you came from my lawyer,” she said. “It seemed 
an excuse, but I really wanted someone to talk to. They tell me 
there are a thousand reporters downstairs, but I am so afraid of 
them. I know I can trust you. But I’ve nothing to say that you can 
publish. Promise me that farst and I’ll take you into my nice stone 
boudoir. It’s the only private place I’ve got up here.” 

Tassured her that I was up to see her strictly on my own and that 
for the time being I had forgotten that such a thing as a newspaper 
existed. 

“T wish they really were all suddenly put out of existence,” she 
said, “but I’m the only one here that does. All the ‘girls,’ and we’re 
really very clubby and exclusive on this fourth tier, can hardly wait 
to see the newspapers. One of them, the bobbed-haired bandit, 
has a whole clipping book full of notices. She takes as much pride 
in them as IJ used to take in first-night opening criticisms.” 

“This is just like the play Chicago, isn’t it?” I asked as she led 
the way to her cell. 

“Exactly. I never believed that was real stuff, but it is. I’m the 
heroine up here. The bandit was extremely jealous at first because I 
apparently took precedence over her, but she seems reconciled now. 
I do find one thing about this place that surprises me. It isn’t half 
so bad as I thought, but it’s the most expensive place to live I was 
ever in. It’s worse than the best hotel in that respect. 

“T never get change for any money. A package of cigarettes cost 
me ten dollars the other day. I need about a hundred dollars’ worth 
of ones. They all think I am frightfully rich, and they all say I was 
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crazy to confess. I guess I was. I’ve been, garrulous to you, but it 
isn’t due to any feeling of levity. Inwardly I am terribly, terribly 
worried and concerned.” 

LT immediately did my best to indicate that there was little danger 
of her ever being convicted. 

“The worst will be the trial and all the publicity. There isn’t a 
chance in the world of a conviction, even if a trial does eventually 
come up,” I said. 

“Oh, it’s such a terrible mess! I’m just as low as these poor 
women around me. I never before experienced such a feeling of self- 
criticism and loathing for myself.” 

“Please don’t,” I remonstrated. “TI know this is a horrible ex- 
perience for you, but why don’t you really tell the truth? The story 
T sent up is making things worse. Do let me advise you a bit.” 

“ All right, then. Now tell me concerning this pistol of mine that 
you have a story on. Can there be any doubt that my pistol was 
found out there?” 

“Tm pretty certain it’s your gun that was picked up. They 
couldn’t fake a story like that—or, rather, wouldn’t.” 

“Your friend Carr was here last evening trying to get me to tell 
him a lot, but I didn’t say a word. I couldn’t make up my mind. 
Have you seen Watts?” 

I told her that I had. “He says the bullet story is crazy and that 
he suspects you are too, from your confession.” 

“You mustn’t blame him for that. I sympathize with him greatly. 
After he permitted himself to take all the blame, then to have a 
foolish woman like myself who can’t control her feelings suddenly 
and hysterically upset the whole scheme of things is terrible, I know. 
There’s something I never told you about my confession—some- 
thing that led up to it. I was afraid the police might find a bullet 
from my pistol in the wall.” 

“And you won’t let me publish that?” I asked. “You know 
you’re making me violate all my reportorial training and inclina- 
tions.” 
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“Not a word,” she replied. “You promised. The tabloid papers 
are horrible. Pictures of me in a cell, just made up out of imagina- 
tion and never taken, entitled ‘Woodward’s Murderess.’ How I 
dread leaving here, even if it is a jail! I’m at least protected from 
the reporters.” 

“Well, you confessed. That’s more than the girl did in Chicago. 
She kept still and was acquitted.” 

Rose grew thoughtful. 

“You are the only one I’ve been frank with. I’m afraid my con- 
fession was futile. It’s made matters all the worse. But I couldn’t 
stand aside and let Watts take all the blame when he wasn’t 
guilty.” 

“Rose,” and this was the first time I had used her given name. 
“Rose,” I repeated, “are you really guilty?” 

She nodded slowly. 

“T had my pistol with me that night. I had told Woodward I 
would kill him if he didn’t let me alone. That is God’s truth. Lila 
Carroll was right when she said she saw it in my purse. I don’t 
understand, though, how two bullets were fired from it. I shot only 
once. I threw the gun away later, in an ashcan on Christie Street, 
first emptying out the shells. That was foolish of me, but it helps to 
prove my guilt, now, doesn’t it?” 

“Did you use the secret passage into the bar that night?” I 
asked. 

“Ves. I often came in that way. Watts and I entered the bar 
from Ratkowsky’s that night through the tunnel. After the shooting 
I went out the same way. Watts could have got away, but he in- 
sisted on staying to take the blame. What do you think will happen 
to me? Will they put me on trial?” 

“T imagine there’ll be a lot more truth come out before then that 
may alter things,’ I said. “But, Rose, you are not being frank 
with me despite your assertion. You haven’t told everything. 
Please let me help you. Forget I’m on a newspaper. You need 
someone to guide you now. You don’t realize how serious this mur- 
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der charge can be. The police really believe your story to a large 
extent.” 

She looked straight into my eyes for perhaps five seconds, then 
started to formulate some word on her lips. Suddenly she changed 
her mind and began to act again. 

“There’s nothing more I can say. You are like my father and 
Watts.” But I had made an impression with my seriousness, for 
she turned thoughtful again and then said: 

“T wish I could tell you everything, but I can’t. To no one,” she 
added. ‘My sole thought is to get Watts released.” She looked 
away from the bars that separated us and walked to the back of 
her cell. When she returned I could see that she had framed a 
question to ask me. 

“Can they absolutely prove that it was a bullet from my pistol 
that killed Woodward? That’s amazing.” 

“T think they can, Rose. Why should it be so remarkable if you 
really shot him as you say?” 

“Tt’s just the fact that they can, I guess,” she answered. Then 
she asked, “You saw Watts. How is he standing the strain of my 
getting into the case the way I have?” 

“Tt’s worrying him,”’ I answered. “It seems to me that it sur- 
prised him beyond all measure and that he is thoroughly upset.” 

My answer affected her. I could see her face assume a troubled 
expression. “I’m so sorry for Watts. He’s a noble soul. Oh, what a 
mess it all is! If Woodward had only let me alone. If my father 
hadn’t been so insistent on my being nice to him.” 

“Your father?” I questioned. 

She was startled a moment, as if she hadn’t meant to mention him. 
Then, apparently making up her mind to be frank, she continued: 

“You see, my father is the only relative I have in this whole 
world. He is tremendously fond of me and I of him, but yet he 
believes a child should obey implicitly. He more or less beat it into 
me; not literally, exactly, but I always did as he said, except when 
I went on the stage. He didn’t want me to do that. Then, in order 
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to mollify him, I agreed to be nice to Woodward and Drake and 
some others with whom he was trying to make connections. He 
wouldn’t approach them directly. He was too proud.” 

“But not too proud to use you,” I interjected. 

“Please don’t be critical of him. He was of the old school that 
believed children should do as they were told. He thought I might 
be useful to further some of his ambitions for power and money. 
I knew it wouldn’t work out, but I tried as a dutiful daughter to 
help. Drake wasn’t so bad. He was at least a gentleman. 

“Woodward I despised from the first. But he had interest in the 
show, and I had to be politic. I only went out with him when there 
were others along. With Drake I had dinner once or twice. He was 
married and sort of fond of his wife in a companionable way. She 
was about his age—over fifty. Drake occasionally liked to eat with 
me at the Ritz. He said he told his wife and she was quite willing 
for an ‘old dog’ like him to see if he could get a thrill. Both were 
working with my father on franchise affairs.” 

“What happened to Drake,” I asked, “that you dropped him?” 

“T was quite willing to. I had no ambition to be seen with married 
men, and when my father told me to let Drake alone and confine 
my attention to Woodward I did so, willing to get rid of one chore, 
even if the remaining one was harder. Finally, a night or so 
before Woodward was killed, I told my father I was fed up 
with Woodward and that I wouldn’t let my reputation suffer 
any more. I hoped that bringing in my reputation would influence 
him. 

“He asked what Woodward had done—if he had insulted me. I 
told him ‘yes.’ He said, ‘All right, that’s that. I think I'll be through 
with Woodward in a day or so. Don’t break with him till then. He 
more or less has me in his power at the moment, but I’m working 
out. In a day or so I'll be clear.’ 

“There’s the story. There’s been so much scandal written about 
Woodward and myself that I want someone to know the truth. 
Watts Gordon knew it and constantly tried to persuade me to 
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throw the Bowery Bar, Father and all, overboard. But I couldn’t.” 

“Did you tell either of them of your threat to kill Woodward?” I 
asked. 

“T told my father, and he said I was a crazy little fool—that I 
was worse than a Bowery tart talking about shooting. He wanted 
to take the pistol away from me. I hid it. I really needed it down 
in that district. Twice in two years I was accosted at night and 
only got away because I threatened to shoot. When I pulled it out 
of my bag that night I was simply blind with rage at Woodward.” 

“Your father denied that Woodward said anything out of the 
way,” I suggested. 

“He did that because he—vwell, because he had to.” 

“Now, Rose, please,” I pleaded, “you’re not frank. Why not 
tell me everything and let’s work a way out?” 

“You are worse than Watts’s lawyer. He claims he does not 
know anything either. But he doesn’t call me ‘Rose.’ He says ‘Miss 
O’Neil.’” 

“T’m sorry, but we reporters all get so used to first names. It’s 
always Clarence, instead of Mr. Chamberlin, or Jimmy, instead 
of Mr. Walker. You understand it’s purely professional.” 

“The usage may be,” she said, “but the tone isn’t. But if you 
want to, why—well, why not? I’m unburdening myself as if you 
were a lost mother to me. Am I to suppose these flowers you send 
me are also purely ‘professional’?”’ 

At this moment a turnkey who had been keeping strictly in the 
background came up and touched me on the shoulder. “I’m sorry, 
but you’re ’way over the permitted time, mister. You can’t stay 
any longer. I’ve got to get downstairs. No, you can’t fix it with me. 
No. Come on.” 

“The turnkey’s right,” Rose broke in. “TI don’t want you to stay 
any longer. Your manner is too encouraging for confidences. I’ve 
said too much already. Now, on your honour, not a word to any- 
one, not even your friend the inspector. I’m really serious. You 
must promise.” 
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I promised, and cursing both the turnkey and my luck, went 
down below. 


From the Tabloid News, Tuesday, May 1, 1928 
WOODWARD A HOP KING 


Owned Notorious Dive in Chinatown 


Not content with robbing innocent investors of their savings 
through his stock manipulations, Thomas Woodward owned and 
operated through his agent, Max Ratkowsky, at least one dope 
and gambling joint where he ruined the bodies and minds as wel] 
as the fortunes of his victims. This startling information, obtained 
exclusively by the Tabloid News, has been corroborated by the 
Police Department through questioning of Max Ratkowsky, who 
was arrested last week and held as owner of an opium dive. 


RATKOWSKY ADMITS TRUTH 


Ratkowsky admitted to-day that Thomas Woodward was the real 
backer of a palatial joint—‘‘The Plum Blossom’’—on Doyers Street 
where Ratkowsky acted as manager, receiving a portion of the 
receipts while Woodward retained the balance. He said that as 
much as $500,000 a year had been taken in by his establishment. 
Running expenses ran about $100,000 a year. Woodward netted a 
large share of the $400,000 profit. 


GORDON KNEW 


Watts Gordon, the confessed murderer of Woodward, knew about 
the latter’s interest in the gambling and opium dive, according to 
Ratkowsky. The night of Woodward’s death Woodward told his 
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manager that a newspaper man had found out about his connection 
with the place and suggested that some plan be devised to “shut 
this Gordon squirt up.” Ratkowsky stated that he would have 
nothing to do with any violence, and after some conversation Wood- 
ward decided to close out his ownership entirely. He offered to sell 
out to Ratkowsky for $300,000, which the latter characterized 
as an exorbitant sum. 

They could not agree upon a price, and the matter was left un- 
decided. Later that same night Woodward was killed. 


‘-RATKOWSKY MOVED HEADQUARTERS 


After Woodward left Ratkowsky’s establishment, just before he 
was shot, there was a mysterious slugging in the place; presumably 
the victim was a detective, although the police have not given out 
the story in detail. Ratkowsky immediately closed down and 
opened headquarters in a dive of his own on Mulberry Street. 

Woodward had no interest in this place, although Ratkowsky in- 
dicated that he had intended to ask Woodward to take an interest. 
It was in this second dive that Ratkowsky was arrested. The Doyers 
Street house has been closed ever since Woodward’s death. 

A year ago the police closed down Woodward’s first dive and 
caused him a loss of several hundred thousand dollars in equip- 
ment and patronage. They did not know, however, of Woodward’s 
connection at the time. The second one, known as the Plum Blos- 
som, was opened about three months later and operated continu- 
ously up to his death. Ratkowsky denied that any protecticn’ 
money had been paid to the police, who, he said, did not know of the 
place. 


MONEY SENT TO RUSSIA 


Ratkowsky was asked what became of his share of the profits 
since he has professed poverty. He replied that practically all of it 
went to further Bolshevik propaganda in Russia and China, where 
his agents were working, and where he was intending to return. 
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Inspector Carr of the Detective Division remarked upon this in- 
formation: 

“They'll be waiting at the dock a long time for Maxy, so he better 
get some good accountants to work right now on his Chinese books.” 

Carr stated further that the Police Department had had some 
suspicion as to the ownership of the Doyers Street dive, but that they 
had never been able to connect it with Woodward until Ratkowsky 
confessed. 


From the Tabloid News, Same Date, Later Edition 
WAS WOODWARD VICTIM OF RACKET? 


As Owner of Dives, May Have Been Killed by Racketeers 


By Harry B. Gregg 

With two confessions in the hands of the police, the mystery of 
Tom Woodward’s murder is stillhnot solved. Can both Gordon and 
Rose be mistaken, or are both deliberately deceptive? Could Wood- 
ward have gone down before the guns of some racketeers trying 
to work blackmail out of his shady connection with Chinatown 
dope and gambling? He would have probably defied gangsters. 
He was never a “lamster,” the term applied to one in the under- 
world who ducks away. 


RAN JOINT FOR OWN AMUSEMENT 

Woodward may have encroached upon the preserves of some 
other dope group. He was not suspected of being an addict him- 
self. The best that can be said of his ownership of the gam- 
bling hell is that he often played there, and his intense love of 
gambling often led him to lay bets of any size against all takers. 
He would lose heavily at times, and even played the house against 
himself. Were not evidence found of dope selling there might be 
some small excuse for his ownership of the Doyers Street place. He 
was perhaps America’s greatest gambler. 
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WAS GORDON A GANGSTER? 


And it is possible that he may have run afoul of racketeers who 
killed him. Was Gordon mixed up with such a gang? Who knows? 
When bootleggers have the dress, manners, and suavity of English 
gentlemen, could not a reporter, even a model one, be part of an 
underworld gang? 

Ratkowsky has confessed that Gordon knew of Woodward’s 
gambling-hell activities. There alone is an explanation of the 
murder, coupled with the oft-repeated maxim: “A Gangster Never 
Squeals.” Gordon may be taking the blame entirely to shield others. 
Were he known as “Louey the Dope” or as “Snifter Watty” with 
a gang.reputation there would be no mystery in his silence. Simply 
because he is Watts Gordon, a reporter and well bred, with a college 
education, must we take it for granted that he cannot be a racke- 
teer? 

IS THE UNDERWORLD CHANGING? 


Perhaps the gang world is changing. There are gentlemen boot- 
leggers now on every hand, there have been Raffles in real life— 
gentlemen crooks. Has the time now arrived when the black shirt 
and cap and the use of “dems” and “dos” are no longer character- 
istic of the gangster? Gordon’s reputation was of the best, but that 
means nothing in these days when almost every month sees some 
man exposed in a double existence—one respectable and honest; 
the other crooked. 

It is the opinion of many observers that Watts Gordon may 
possibly have been mixed up with sinister and crooked friends, 
whom he is now protecting. The Tabloid News wishes its readers 
to discuss this question with it. Selected letters will be published, 
and a prize of $100 will be given to the Tabloid News reader who 
sends in the best letter dealing with the probability of Gordon’s 
being implicated in the way above suggested. 


CHAPTER X 


Compiler’s Note 


“THERE'S hot stuff now in the Bowery Bar case for you newspaper 
boys,” Inspector Carr said to me Tuesday night. “ Big-hearted 
Tom a Hop King! Who the hell would have thought that? 

“You know, I always guessed that Ratkowsky had a backer, but 
we never could find out. The Bolshevik was right in saying he 
paid no graft to the police. That Doyers Street place was-well hid, 
and the entrance was through a Chinese restaurant, run also by 
Charlie Whango. I never knew about it till a night or two before 
Woodward was killed, and I hadn’t got around to raiding it. 

“The dick who was hurt was one of my men trying to get evi- 
dence so we could get in. You can’t smash your way into those 
dives, because they’ve got too many entrances, and the doors are 
too heavy. Everybody gets away unless you’ve got every entrance 
covered.” 

“How did the Tabloid News get its scoop on the case?”’ I asked 
him. “‘They must have given you the story.” 

“They did. Some guy writes them an anonymous letter that said 
Woodward owned Ratkowsky and was the real king pin. He signed 
it ‘One Who Knows,’ or something like that. The News couldn’t 
do much with that, so they offered a reward, and this bird answers 
by a telephone call and suggests he be met ’way over on East 
Fifteenth Street near the river. He had an open space all around 
him so he could get away. They sent the city editor and a reporter 
and got his story. 

“This bird was half Russian and half Chinese, named Pluto 
for some reason; at least, that was the way he pronounced it. He 
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told them he used to be a partner of Ratkowsky’s and was sort of a 
head waiter in the Doyers Street place. Now I’ve got three or four 
of the boys that worked there locked up right now, trying to find 
out something from them. They had mentioned Pluto, and we had 
followed his trail for a while but lost it. 

“ At any rate, he knew that Woodward was the real boss of the 
place. Ratkowsky let several things slip from time to time. Pluto 
got ambitious and stole several thousand dollars. Woodward threw 
him out bodily one night. Young Gordon apparently knew Pluto 
or ran into him just before the murder. He wormed some facts 
out of the Chink, but I suspect Gordon already knew something 
about Woodward and Ratkowsky. That isn’t part of this story 
now, though. 

“Pluto was sore at Ratkowsky and at Woodward and finally 
decides to write a letter to the papers. He wouldn’t, of course, 
come to the police, because we suspected him of a murder or two— 
or at least, he thought we did. As a matter of fact, my talking to 
the Chinese attendants that I’ve got locked up just got me the 
information about him and the killing of two tong men. 

“He tells the News all he knows, and they bring the story to me 
for confirmation. Ratkowsky is a snow bird, you know, and his 
ration has been cut down to almost nothing since he’s been in a cell. 
He’ll come.across with information for just a sniff or two. So I got 
him into the office, held out a few crystals, and asked him about 
Woodward. He told us the story that the News has.” 

“Did they get everything? How about giving me a little morsel 
of the news that you’re keeping under cover?” I asked. 

“Ratkowsky didn’t tell everything, though. He’s wise. He don’t 
want us to get anything that would look like a motive for his killing 
Woodward. The finding of his gun has got him anxious as an old 
lady at mass with bread in the oven at home.” 

“Come on, Inspector, give me the rest,” I pleaded. “I’m starving 
for news.” 

“Well, I don’t want to, because it mixes the case all up the 
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more, and the dear public already is razzin’ us, but here it is. 
Ratkowsky and Woodward had a row and a big one up in that pyi- 
vate office before Lila was called in. Charlie Whango told me that. 
I’ve got him locked up, and he’s anxious to get out. 

“¢ Allee time big talk. Make fists. Loud. No gun,’ the Chink tells 
me. 

“They were arguing about Woodward’s closing the place up. He 
was going to Europe and wanted to close out entirely. I guess 
Gordon had him scared to death. I don’t know yet how Woodward 
learned that Watts had the goods on him. Maybe the kid went in 
to get a slice of money. I wouldn’t think so, but you can never 
tell. At any rate, so Charlie tells me. Ratkowsky wanted to buy the 
place. Woodward said ‘no,’ he was finished. They argued, and I 
think the Jew threatened Woodward that unless he sold him the 
joint he would spill the beans. Then Woodward apparently told 
Ratkowsky that he would spill them first and get the Jew locked 
up. Woodward left after that, and about fifteen minutes later my 
detective gets hurt in the place. One of the Chinks slugged him. 
Maybe it was Charlie, who is anxious to be in right with us now. 

“Ratkowsky didn’t use the ordinary Chinese boy. He had smug- 
gled in some hard-boiled yellow Bolshies from Manchuria. They’re 
a wicked lot. The ones I’m holding would just as soon cut your 
throat as ask you the time. Charlie even is afraid of them. 

“What happened after that I don’t know. Your guess is as good 
as mine. What Gordon and Rose were doing there is something else 
you can guess, too. The News has a sob story about Gordon maybe 
being a dude gangster—college boys now coming into the racket 
business. Maybe so. 

“Tt pays, but it takes guts, although any good lad used to using 
his head in football ought to be able to put it over any of the 
regular gangsters whose heads are thicker’n Fifth Avenue traffic.” 

“Watts Gordon is never mixed in with a dope gang,” I com- 
mented. 

“J don’t know what he’s mixed up in, but it’s something. I’ve 
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got a theory. Just figured it out to-day. Maybe that’s the solution. 
And it’s simple. I ought to have thought of it long ago. 

“No, you can’t have it. Too early. Wait till I get set and work it 
out.” 

“Did that bit of fringe you found in the cellar tunnel from the 
Bowery Bar match up with irene’s shawl?” I asked Carr. 

“Oh, you guessed that, huh? Well, it did. She must have went 
through there in a hurry. I checked on the shawl. Irene almost 
threw a fit when I insisted she get the shawl out. But the hairpin, 
young fellow, belonged to Rose O’Neil. She went through there 
fast too. She uses a hairpin on each side of her head where she 
sweeps those bangs of hers up.” 

“They’re not bangs,” I corrected. 

“Well, I never went to college, and I’m not up on hairdressing, 
but it was her hairpin,”’ he insisted. 

“Rose admitted to me that she came in and went out through 
the secret entrance to the bar, so that the hairpin simply checks 
on that. How about those cigarette butts you found?” I asked. 

“They belonged to Ratkowsky. He smokes the same brand. 
There’s not another bird on the Bowery uses that particular ciga- 
rette. They’re hard to buy in New York.” 

“So Ratkowsky was in the bar too?” I suggested, hoping to get 
a story. 

“He was in that passageway, anyhow, and smoked a lot. He was 
nervous about something. Now, what I want to know is why Rose 
was down at his joint, why his gun was turned in, and how come 
Rose’s gun killed Woodward. Answer that for me and you'll have a 
good headline. Maybe Rose is a dope.” 

“What?” I exclaimed. “Don’t be crazy, Inspector.” 

“Well, they’ll fool you sometimes. But I’m going to get the an- 
swer out of that Jew down in the Tombs if he had anything to do 
with killing Woodward and what he knows about Rose O’Neil. I 
still maintain she fired that little lead pill into that big bum.” 

“McDermott doesn’t think so,’ was my answer. “Let me read 
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you a bit of copy that’s coming out to-morrow in the first edition of 
my celebrated sheet, obtained exclusively by its celebrated reporter 
detective.” 

Thad visited McDermott two hours previously and had obtained 
an interview with him. What he said had already been ’phoned in 
and was on the press, and I had a proof of it. The text follows: 

District Attorney McDermott this evening reiterated his belief in 
Watts Gordon’s confession and ridiculed the statement of Miss 
O’Neil that she killed Woodward. 

“Regardless of Woodward’s connection with opium dives, I be- 
lieve Watts Gordon killed him. Miss O’Neil, if she told the truth, 
would say that she saw him fire the fatal bullet. Her present story 
can be demolished on the witness stand in five minutes. I understand 
the Police Department has found a pistol belonging to her which 
corresponds in calibre to the bullet that killed Woodward. 

“That means nothing. I can produce such pistols. My ideas are 
not based on hearsay. I was in the Bowery Bar on a matter of duty 
within ten minutes after Woodward was killed. I went there to tell 
O’Neil that it was going to be my duty to prosecute him on a bribery 
charge. The charges of the Post were known to me that evening for 
the first time. O’Neil was a friend of mine, and I went to urge him 
to confess, to turn State’s evidence and let us have the evidence that 
would make conviction certain for the others. 

“T have not divulged all I know, unlike the police commissioner, 
who seems to think that if he makes enough arrests he may get the 
guilty party. That party is already in the Tombs.” 


“What do you think of that statement?” I asked Carr when I 
finished. 

“Bunk! He’s getting virtuous now and is going to prosecute on 
those graft charges. He finally admits he was at the Bowery Bar. 
But he doesn’t say he was there before the murder too, does he? 
And what did he see? Was he in the back room when the killing was 
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done? And he wasn’t down there on the graft business, take that 
from me. I don’t know what his game was, but if he was urging 
Pete O’Neil to turn State’s evidence O’Neil would have kicked him 
out on the first suggestion.” 


From the Morning Herald-Tribune, Wednesday, May 2, 1928 


WOODWARD STRUCK BY TWO BULLETS, SAYS 
UNDERTAKER 


Shropshire Gives Opinion that Second Bullet Scratched 
Woodward 


ag 


NOT NOTICED BY POLICE 


A Bare Scratch under Arm Made by Second Shot 


J. Henry Shropshire, the Cornish undertaker to whose establish- 
ment Woodward’s body was taken after he had been shot, broke a 
three weeks’ silence yesterday and admitted to the Morning Herald- 
Tribune the startling disclosure that a second bullet had struck 
Woodward. Apparently the police had not noticed this slight wound, 
or, knowing of it, have refrained from disclosing their knowledge. 

The second bullet struck Woodward under the armpit, making a 
slight wound which was not visible except when his arm was raised 
from the body. Shropshire states that he had not noticed it at first 
but during the embalming process he found the scratch. Had it been 
three inches farther in the bullet would have passed just over the 
heart, and would probably have inflicted a fatal wound. 

Woodward died from a bullet which passed through the body 
just at the juncture of the throat and the shoulder and which 
severed the large artery which passes through the neck. This bullet 
was found—lodged in the wall of the room. The second bullet en- 
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countered practically no resistance and made a bare nick in the 
tendon of the armpit. 


LITTLE BLOOD ON BODY 


“There was very little blood on the body when it was brought 
to me,” said Shropshire. “There had been a couple of doctors 
working over him, so I wasn’t surprised at that. Maybe when he 
was first hit he bled very badly. I should suppose so. That would 
make it hard to find this second wound, because it didn’t amount 
to much and was sort of hidden except when you raised the arm up. 
But it was a bullet crease all right. I’ve seen them before. I bury 
most of the boys who get hit down here in gang fights, and they 
generally have three or four such marks where machine-gun bullets 
just barely nick them.” 


DID NOT TELL POLICE 


He was asked if he said anything to the police about his find. 

“Well, they didn’t ask me anything, and I figure the best policy 
is not to put your nose in other people’s business. They told me to 
keep quiet about his death in the beginning. That was all right. 
I’ve seen them shot, embalmed, and buried down here without any- 
thing getting in the newspapers, so there was nothing unusual in 
that. 

“The reporters certainly bothered me at first. I had two funerals 
to do and had to let them go to competitors. No paper ever offered 
to pay me my lost profit on them. And I might have collected 
a big reward, too, from one of the papers if I had opened my 
mouth. 

“The only person that ever offered me good money on this 
murder was some Chink who came down here a week later and said 
he’d give me $500 if I’d give him some dope on the calibre of the 
bullet and if there was more than one wound. I kicked him out. I’m 
a good Christian and don’t cater to the heathens.” 
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STORY MAY BE NEW CLUE 


While Shropshire’s evidence does not seem to be of great impor- 
tance in view of the fact that this second wound may have come from 
the first accidental discharge of Woodward’s weapon in his struggle 
with Gordon, it does bring up the possibility that more than one 
bullet may have been shot at Woodward. It is believed that more 
than two pistol shots were fired and that they were not all from the 
same weapon. 

The police attach considerable importance to the story, however, 
as it may account for the second shot fired from Miss O’Neil’s 
pistol. It is reported by attachés of police headquarters that 
Police Medical Examiner Mastine, who examined Woodward’s 
body, was called to Commissioner Howard’s office late last night, 
after the commissioner had been informed by this newspaper of 
Shropshire’s statement. 


From the Daily Tabloid, Noon Edition, Wednesday, May 2, 1928 
CHARLIE WHANGO MURDERED IN TOMBS 


Mayor of Chinatown, Leora Nese: Mysteriously Slain 
in Cel 


A new mystery entered the case of the Bowery Murder when 
Tombs keepers this morning found the cold, stiff form of Charlie 
Whango stretched out in his cell, a bullet through his heart. During 
the night a silent, mysterious shot forever closed Whango’s lips 
from revealing whatever he may have known of Woodward’s death. 

Surrounded by five-foot walls, watched by guards, in a separate 
cell, locked and bolted, seemingly in the most secure place possible 
from an assassin’s bullet, Whango met his death during the night. 
His body was discovered when keepers tried to awaken him this 
morning from what they thought was a deep sleep. 


} 
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And it was a deep sleep, one that will last forever. Charlie Whango 
has served his last opium pipe to Woodward’s clients. His black slit 
eyes will never again peer out of a narrow wicket to appraise the 
character of those seeking entrance to his dives. And what he might 
have had to say about the murder of Thomas Woodward will never 
be known. 


NO ONE HEARD SHOT 


Not a guard, not a prisoner, not an official of the prison heard a 
shot or saw a flash, according to the answers they gave detectives 
to-day. Yet a bullet entered Whango’s heart during the night. No 
mystery of such deep proportions has ever confronted Tombs 
officials. 

Every cell on the same tier as Whango’s was thoroughly searched, 
together with the prisoners, but no weapon of any kind was found. 
Guards on duty in the corridor were subjected to a long grilling 
but could give no clue as to who fired the shot. 


RATKOWSKY’S CELL CLOSE BY 


On the same tier and facing Whango’s cell at an angle are cells 
in which are confined three Chinese attendants of Whango’s gam- 
bling and opium establishment, alleged to have been owned by 
Thomas Woodward. 

Farther down the corridor is thecell occupied by Max Ratkowsky, 
Whango’s Bolshevik overlord, who hired Whango as manager, and 
who reported, according to Ratkowsky’s own evidence, direct to 
Thomas Woodward. While these men were immediately suspected, 
the police have not found any clue connecting them with the murder 
of Whango. 

WHY WAS WHANGO KILLED? 


The police suspect that Whango’s death has some connection 
with the murder of Woodward, although the Chinese gambling 
master was not apparently a witness in the Woodward case, nor was 
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he directly concerned with it. Ratkowsky had already given details 
of Woodward’s connection with gambling hells in Chinatown. 

Whango was being held on a narcotic charge and had not been 
booked as a Woodward witness. There may be unrevealed facts, 
however, which indicate that Whango knew a great deal about who 
killed the notorious gambler. 


SILENCER USED 


The police believe that some prisoner in a cell which faced Whan- 
go’s fired the bullet from a gun equipped with a silencer. The bullet 
was of .25 calibre and entered almost directly upon the heart. Its 
angle was very slight, but since it is not known in what position 
Whango stood when he was shot, little deduction can be made 
from the angle, according to the police. 

The belief is that some prisoner fired the shot as Whango looked 
out of his celi door, and the pistol was afterward disposed of in a se- 
cret manner. There is no possibility of any outsider having got into 
the Tombs to commit the murder. 


POLICE COMMENT 


“Tn my opinion,” said Acting Inspector of Detectives Carr, 
“‘Whango was killed by some prisoner. There are four or five right 
there on the same corridor who have been in close contact with him 
in the past, and they may have had reason to do so. I can’t under- 
stand why the Tombs guards could let anybody get away with a 
killing like this and not know about it. There’s something rotten in 
the Department of Correction when a prisoner can be shot in his 
cell and his death not be discovered for five hours.” 


LOBALLY TELLS CARR TO “MIND HIS OWN BUSINESS” 


Herbert K. Lobally, Commissioner of Correction, when informed 
of Carr’s statement, curtly remarked that the police officer should 
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mind his own business and find Woodward’s murderer before he 
began to criticize other city departments. 

“T am making a personal investigation to determine who killed 
Whango and expect developments within the next few hours,” 
the commissioner said. “We aren’t supermen. Whoever planned 
this murder was clever and probably had everything arranged so 
that his guilt could not be found except after a long investigation. 
The gun used was unquestionably a silent one. I should say a 
powerful air pistol. The guards are all men of integrity. I feel sure 
that no one connected officially with the Tombs had any hand in 
Whango’s death.” 


From the Morning Herald Tribune, Thursday, May 3, 1928 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS HEIGHTEN MYSTERY OF 
WOODWARD DEATH 


Ratkowsky, Dive Owner, Now Held As Accessory. Sought 
Woodward in Bowery Bar 


ADMITS PRESENCE BUT DENIES GUILT 


Met Rose O’Neil, Irene Williams, and McDermott in Secret Passage After 
Shooting 


To the four men and women now held in the murder of Thomas 
Woodward the police have added Max Ratkowsky, the notorious 
and picturesque gambling-den keeper who was already under 
arrest on other charges. 

Last night Acting Inspector Carr of the Police Department 
obtained positive information that Ratkowsky had used the secret 
passage into the Bowery Bar just after Woodward was shot. This, 
coupled with the fact that his pistol was found in the bar, led to his 
arrest as an accessory to the crime. 
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After two hours of interrogation at Police Headquarters, he con- 
fessed that he had entered the Bowery Bar by the secret entrance 
and was standing in the back hall just as Woodward was shot. 

He did not see the room, according to his statement, but heard 
three or four shots. He immediately went back into the passageway, 
intending to rush out, but changed his mind, fearing arrest if he 
ventured onto the street. 


MET McDERMOTT IN PASSAGE 


He hid himself in the cellar corridor connecting the Bowery Bar 
with 39 Bayard Street. In about fifteen minutes he heard someone 
approaching and then saw Miss Irene Williams come along the tun- 
nel accompanied by District Attorney McDermott. They recognized 
him, and McDermott told Ratkowsky to keep his mouth shut 
about what he had seen or heard. The district attorney then ac- 
companied Miss Williams to the other end of the passage and re- 
turned to talk with Ratkowsky. 

A few minutes later Miss O’Neil came hurrying along the passage- 
way. She carried a pistol in her handbag, according to Ratkowsky’s 
confession. McDermott and Miss O’Neil left, and within five min- 
utes Ratkowsky took courage to make an exit to Bayard Street, 
where he was seen and recognized by Dixie Blake. 


CLAIMS HE WAS UNARMED 


Ratkowsky states he carried no pistol and had no knowledge 
of what occurred in the back room of the Bowery Bar, except for 
the pistol shots, of which he counted three or four. He had gone 
to the Bowery Bar to make a new offer to Woodward for the gam- 
bling and opium dive which he claims was owned by the former and 
operated by himself. 

The police, in obtaining this startling information connecting 
District Attorney McDermott directly with the killing of Woodward 
can be congratulated upon clever detective work. It was learned 
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some time ago that Woodward and Ratkowsky had quarrelled in 
the Doyers Street dive just previous to Woodward’s death. In 
searching the secret passage Acting Inspector Carr found a cigarette 
butt which later proved to be Ratkowsky’s. The latter was seen 
by Dixie Blake, who talked with him on the corner in front of the 
Bowery Bar about the time of the murder. Miss Blake, whom Rat- 
kowsky accused of giving him Lila Carroll’s $250,000 jewel, disap- 
peared several days ago and was only relocated yesterday. She was 
taken to headquarters and is now being held in the Tombs as a 
material witness. 


DIXIE BLAKE’S EVIDENCE 


The police took exception to part of Dixie Blake’s previous testi- 
mony and questioned her again. She talked willingly and was evi- 
dently, etc., etc. 


Compiler’s Note 


I find that the news account of the foregoing developments are 
inadequate in describing the various events which led up to Rat- 
kowsky’s direct association with Woodward’s death. Carr’s story, 
coupled with my own previously unprinted observations, is a far 
more detailed and interesting account. 

“We had lost Dixie,” Carr told me, “and there was no news of 
her until one of the inside men in the Tombs found a note con- 
cealed in a sugar bow! which was on a tray of food being taken in 
to Ratkowsky. I had suspected that Ratkowsky was getting infor- 
mation in some way, and as prisoners being held before trial are 
allowed to send outside for food I suspected that Ratkowsky might 
be using this as a means of getting notes. I also figured that the 
gun that killed Whango might have been sent out of the Tombs 
concealed on a tray. Trays are gone over when they come in, but 
often there is no inspection of them as they leave. I put a man espe- 
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cially to work on the tray end, and we found a note in cipher. Here 
it is. Let’s see how good you are.” 

Carr turned over to me a sheet of tissue paper upon which was 
typed the followed jargon: 


“General—Locomotive sooo P. D. No schmoos. 
Headlight damned lie and you know it. You took 
subway. Don’t kid me. Spring is close. 179. Sunrise. 
46xx. dx.” i 


I read it with wonderment and turned to Carr. 

“‘Somebody was evidently threatening our revolutionary friend. 
What’s the answer?” 

‘Well, if you walk in the snow you can’t hide your footprints, 
and when I got that note I saw somebody was leaving regular 
elephant tracks all over the landscape. First, I learned that Rat- 
kowsky was known to his intimates as ‘General.’ In fact, Gordon 
told me that in one of the interviews I had with him. The Jew 
ranks in such grade over in China. 

“Gordon had said about the gun business, ‘Inspector, you can’t 
hang Woodward’s death on the General.’ 

“T asked what he meant by that, and he explained about Rat- 
kowsky. The rest of the note is simply words that mean things re- 
lated to the words some way. It’s an old trick in crook writing. 

“For instance, ‘Locomotive 5000 P. D.’ is easy. A ‘dollar’ is an 
iron man. I don’t have to let you in on that secret. From an iron 
man to an iron horse and then to locomotive wasn’t hard for the 
underworld. So a ‘locomotive’ means eight bits, a greenback, a 
dollar, cartwheel, or anything else worth one hundred cents. 

“<P. D.’ don’t mean Police Department but is just a quick way 
of saying P. D. Q., which means somebody wants five grand pretty 
damn quick. 

““No schmoos’ is straight slang for ‘no bunk’ or ‘no back talk’ 
about sending it. 
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““Headlight’ must mean that $250,000 sparklet, then,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Right as a church,” he responded. “Ratkowsky’s story about 
Dixie giving him the headlight must have been plain apple sauce. 
Now the rest wasn’t so easy. ‘You took subway’ had us all fooled 
down at headquarters for a while until I figured that it meant 
Ratkowsky took that Bayard Street entrance into the Bowery 
Bar that night. It’s an underground entrance, and I found out later 
that that’s just what they all called it, the ‘subway’ into the Bowery 
Bar. So I saw then that someone knew Ratkowsky was in the tunnel 
that night. This checked with my cigarette butt which I had found 
out was his favourite smoke. 

“*Don’t kid me,’ was another warning to come across.” 

“Whoever wrote that next sentence,” I broke in, “got it wrong. 
It should have said, ‘Spring is not far behind.’” This comment was 
lost on Dan who had evidently not read the little poetical preface 
to If Winter Comes. 

“Well, that ‘spring’ business was another puzzler for a little 
while. Finally I figured it meant Police Headquarters. Our tele- 
phone is Spring 3100, you know. The rest wasn’t so hard. ‘Sunrise’ 
is always ‘east,’ and the numbers probably meant an address, 179 
East 46th Street. 

“¢dx,’ I figured meant ‘Dixie.’” 

“Then the note really meant something like this,” I asked: 
“¢Ratkowsky. I need five thousand dollars and don’t want any 
argument from you about it. Blaming me for stealing Lila’s 
diamond is all lies. You were in the Bowery Bar that night and un- 
less I get the money I am going to the police with what I know’?” 

“That’s right,” Carr answered. 

“But what I want to know,” I asked Carr, “is how Ratkowsky 
could figure that out. He doesn’t know American slang.” 

Carr snorted in indignation. “He don’t? Listen, he can write 
and talk better English than both of us put together when he wants 
to. He’s as smart as they make ’em, but he throws out that he’s 
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just a dumb kike who can’t ‘spik de Englis.’ Don’t kid yourself. 
He can talk underworld jargon in six languages. The Paris police 
have a case against him. He ran a bunch of Apaches there for a year 
or more. And I hear he’s on the police records in Rome, too. He 
could figure out what Dixie meant easier then I could because she 
was writing the special code they used all the time. She was a mom- 
ma of his. 

“As soon as I got the translation done, I jumped a car up to 179 
East 46th Street and there I found Dixie just putting on her hat to 
run around to the neighbourhood speakeasy. 

“Come along with me, dearie,’ I told her. ‘We can have a nice 
cold glass of beer in the back end of Berger’s bar around the corner 
while you tell me a cute little story about what you really got on 
your friend Ratkowsky.’ 

“*Pve got nothing on him, the bum,’ she replied. ‘ But he’s trying 
to lay the stealing of Lila’s airplane beacon on me. I never gave 
him that stone. Do you think I’m crazy enough to turn over a 
chunk of real diamond like that to a hop bird like the General?’ 

“““Maybe not,’ I said, ‘but I’m not interested in that so much as 
Tam in the fact that you’ve been giving mea stall about Ratkowsky. 
Why didn’t you tell me you knew he was in the Bowery Bar that 
night?’ 

“She argues with me—we had gone down to Berger’s, by the 
way, for a draught of beer—and so I said to her, ‘Well, let’s talk 
this over down at the Tombs, Dixie. You can then have your friend 
Ratkowsky right close by and won’t need to send him any more 
notes.’ 

“She opened up those trick eyes of hers then. 

“That’s how you found out where I lived, huh? And where 
you got your dope? Well, I can’t get money out of him now, I guess. 
Listen, if I tell you everything I know, honest, now, Dan, see, right 
straight out from the heart, will you let me out of this case? I’m 
afraid of it. I got into it by accident, but I’m scared I’m going to be 
framed up somehow.’ 
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“T didn’t promise, but let her think I’d be willing to listen to 
reason. So then she tells me the right story, and I know she was 
giving me an honest straight spiel for once. 

“She stood on the corner and didn’t see anyone come out of the 
bar, just as she said before. Ratkowsky met her and talked to hera 
little while before the murder. 

“We had a drink out of his flask,’ she says. ‘And then he said 
he was going into the bar but was going to take a walk around the 
block first as he had an errand to do.’ 

“He turned away, and Dixie saw him go into 39 Bayard Street. 
She didn’t know then that this was the entrance to the subway. 
_A little after one o’clock, just as Dixie was about to leave, she saw 
Ratkowsky coming out of 39. He was pretty much excited and beat 
it down toward Division Street like there were six bulls after him, 
She didn’t know then about the cellar way of getting into the bar. 

“Later, when your story comes out about it, she knows and 
- figures that Ratty was in the Bowery Bar. Being hard up, she tried 
blackmail again with that note and got caught, and I’ve got her 
down to Jefferson Market jail so she won’t slip away again.” 

“What about Ratkowsky?” I asked. 

“T’m coming to that. Let me alone,” he answered. “Dixie, as 
I say, is down on Tenth Street with Rose now. At least in the same 
building. Irene ought to be there, too, but I didn’t fix her bail. 
The judge let her out. 

“T then went back and got hold of the Jew. He is bland as the 
cat that swallowed the canary until I jolt him with the fact that ’m 
going to charge him with Woodward’s murder because he was in the 
bar when it happened, and further, because his gun was turned in 
as the weapon. 

“<Further,’ I told him, ‘I hada story from Charlie Whango that I 
got before he was shot.’ That surprised Ratkowsky more than any- 
thing, and I saw that I had him scared. Further, I saw that either 
Ratty or one of his Manchurian gunmen had croaked Charlie to 


shut him up. 
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“Ratkowsky wanted to bargain with me then. I told him I wasn’t 
interested but that we had witnesses that would send him to the 
chair. He believed me. God forgive me for all the lying I’ve done 
in this case, but I had to do it. Ratkowsky swore he had nothing to 
do with killing Woodward. He took oath by sixteen kinds of heathen 
gods, so I didn’t believe him. Finally, when I tell him Dixie has come 
across, he decides to tell his story and what a one it was! 

“Ratkowsky and Woodward had a row. Woodward left, and 
Ratty thought maybe he was going to tip the cops off to his own 
place. So Ratkowsky, learning that Woodward was going to the 
Bowery Bar, decides to follow along and make Woodward a final 
offer for the joint they run together. He was afraid of Woodward, 
and during the row they had in the gambling joint Ratkowsky had 
quietly opened up a drawer of his desk to look for his gun. He claims 
it was missing, had disappeared within an hour. 

“When he started to follow Woodward to the Bowery Bar he 
hadn’t time to look for the gun. First, he had closed his joint 
up after the detective was shot, and he didn’t want to go back to 
get another gun. He always carries a blackjack, he told me, and he 
decided that it was enough. 

“Now that’s where he lied like hell. And that’s just why Whango 
got a bullet through his heart. You see, I had a long talk with 
Charlie. Had him brought down out of his cell and made him feel 
easy. I sort of apologized at first for having busted him one with my 
gun a couple of weeks ago when I first got Ratkowsky. Then I 
told him that it was certainly nice weather outside and that Sing 
Sing was a rotten stinking place and any Chink as fat as he was 
would pass in his checks inside of a year up there. Whango agreed. 
Finally, I made him a deal that if he came across with everything 
he knew that I might see he got off scot-free. 

“With that he opens up like a box of fireworks that a kid had 
accidentally dropped a piece of punk in. You know he talks English, 
fast, with every other letter a couple of 1’s. Pll come back to Rat- 
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kowsky when I get through with Charlie. Whango says, the best 
I can repeat his lingo: 

“*Woodw’d and the Genelal have velly, velly big flight. Tlalk, 
tlalk all time. Goddamn all time. Almlost flight. Woodw’d go out. 
Genelal velly sore.’ 

“T can’t talk his lingo, but at any rate after the place was shut 
up Ratkowsky and Whango left, and the Jew decided to go up to 
the Bowery Bar and have it out with Woodward. He told Whango 
be vyould buy the dive from Woodward or kill him, and I believe he 
would have, if he actually didn’t. Everybody in New York that 
had anything to settle with Woodward seems to have gone to the 
bar. But the thing that’s important is this: 

“Ratkowsky did lose his gun out of his desk. It disappeared just 
like he said it did. But Ratty didn’t wind up at the bar with any 
blackjack. He borrowed a small .32-calibre gun from Whango. 
The chink kept one always on him, tied up under his armpit. 
Ratkowsky took this. Whango was afraid of cops picking him up 
and finding it, so he was glad to turn it over to his boss. 

“That’s why Charlie Whango was given a ride in the Tombs. 
Either Ratkowsky or one of his Manchurians plugged him. They 
didn’t know how much he had told me, and they figured they would 
shut him up forever, either as a safeguard or as an example to any- 
body else not to blab. 

“Now to come back to Ratkowsky. With the blackjack in his 
pocket as he claims, but really with Whango’s gun, he slips across 
the Bowery to Bayard Street. There he met Dixie, as he said. He 
talked to her a bit and then went back along Hester Street and into 
the subway. He knew of its existence, for he knew O’Neil pretty 
well. There was a secret lock to the office door, operated by pulling 
open a little door on the side, and everybody knew this trick who 
used the entrance. 

“Ratkowsky told me he went through the cellars and found 
the door behind the mirror open. He stepped out into the back 
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hall and immediately heard Woodward’s voice in argument. He 
also heard O’Neil and some women’s voices. Being afraid of being 
caught by McLarney, the bartender, he went back out of the hall, 
but then his curiosity got the better of him, and he decided to listen 
in and find out what Woodward was trying to pull off. Accordingly 
he went back into the hall. 

“¢T vaited dere a few minutes,’ he told me. ‘And I hear Voodvard 
calling ever’body names. He says Rose vas his mistress. Den I hear 
some vomen’s voices and somebody yells, ‘For God’s sake, get dot 
gun!’’ Den dere’s a lot of moving around und some vomen yells, 
“T’m going to give it to him, de——!” 

“¢TDen Voodvard says somet’ing very fast dot I couldn’t get it 
all und I hear O’Neil yell, “By God, Voodvard, dot’s enough from 
you!” Dere’s a lot more shouting und screaming all at vonce und 
den I hear a shot. Den de door in de hall opens qvick and Kelly, de 
gang leader, jumps outa de bar into de back room wit’out seeing 
me. Den dere’s two, three, four, five, shots, all at vonce again. I 
don’t know. I vas t’rough mit dot place. I jump back t’rough de 
door by de looking glass and go back into de cellar.’ 

“Five shots, are you sure o’ that?’ I asked him. 

“¢Sure. I know. If you’d ’a’ been shot at as much as me, Inspec- 
tor,’ he says, ‘you could count the bullets fast. The last three was 
all close together.’ 

“Now, there’s some new dope,” Carr went on. “Five shots, may- 
be, and Kelly in on the first one. That means Kelly knows what 
went on in there. Maybe the Jew ain’t telling the truth. Most of 
what he said he could have read in the newspapers, but I think he 
wasn’t giving me any apple sauce. His story’s straight finally, and 
it brings Kelly into the picture. That’s the first outside corrobora- 
tion we’ve had of his being an actual witness. All these crooks start 
out with a story that’s fuller of lies than a pup is with fleas, but they 
all get around to the truth finally. 

“How about arresting Kelly, now?” I asked Carr. 

“Nothing doing. I’m getting kidded too much now about arrest- 
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ing the whole town. I’ll grab Kelly later when I can make him 
talk. He won’t spill anything now. But to go on: 

“After Ratkowsky got down in the passage he began to figure 
that if he went out in the street he might be picked up, so he hid 
himself in the subway. After a while he hears voices and tries to 
squeeze himself into the bricks but can’t do it, and along comes 
McDermott with Irene. She was all excited and weeping hysteri- 
cally, according to Ratty. 

“They spotted him right away, and McDermott asked what the 
hell he was doing down there. Ratkowsky told him he was on the 
way to the Bowery Bar to see Woodward. McDermott replied that 
Woodward was dead and that if Ratkowsky didn’t want to go up 
the river he better keep his mouth shut and to wait till he [McDer- 
mott] came back. The D. A. evidently went up to the street with 
Trene, let her out, and came back. 

“Now here’s the funny part of this. McDermott told Ratkowsky 
that Woodward had been shot by somebody but he didn’t know 
who. McDermott, Ratkowsky said, was all excited himself. 

““There’s been a bad shooting back in the bar,’ he told Ratty, 
‘and you probably know something about it. I haven’t got the lay 
of it straight yet. I wasn’t in on it.’ 

“Now, Ratkowsky and McDermott knew each other pretty 
well. In fact, I do know Woodward, the D. A., and the Jew were 
pretty thick, and I’ll bet five dollars to an empty beer mug that 
Mac knew Woodward was running a joint in Chinatown. Mac had 
too much money for the bum lawyer he is. At any rate, Ratty agrees 
to keep his mouth shut, no matter what happens. 

“While they are talking, who comes along but Rose O’Neil and 
in a hurry. She sees Ratkowsky and gets alarmed, but McDermott 
says everything is O. K. and that he was delayed in getting back. 
She had a handbag which was open, and in it the Jew says he saw a 
gun. McDermott saw it too and told her to close the bag up. Rose 
says very little, and then McDermott takes her along the passage, 
or rather follows along behind her, pulling Ratkowsky along. Rose 
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goes out on the street, and Ratkowsky follows a few minutes later. 

“He didn’t know what became of McDermott, whether he went 
back to the bar or came out on the street. Ratkowsky is in a hurry, 
naturally, to get under cover and beats it to Division Street like a 
bat out of hell, which he is, and is out of sight within a minute. 

“There’s the Jew’s story. It may be true. A lot of it checks with 
whats come out already. I can check up with Rose and Irene and 
find out whether they actually met him as he says. But Ratkowsky 
knows I can check, so he must be giving me a straight steer. I asked 
him then about killing Whango. 

“*¢Tere’s a Chinese proverb goes, “ Dere’s no use calling de tiger 
to chase away de dog,”’’ he said to me. ‘Vy should I trouble myself 
about Whango?’ 

“‘T don’t know,’ I replied, ‘except that he had something on 
you, maybe.’ And I gave him back a little Chinese saying. ‘Listen, 
Ratkowsky,’ I said, ‘There’s another little motto that maybe 
you’ve heard from your Chink friends. It goes something like this: 
“Tf you can’t catch a fish, you got to catch shrimps.”’ Now I’ve got 
you, and you’re going to be held for Woodward’s murder. How do 
you like that?’ 

“He looked scared for a moment and then shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘All right, vat can I do? But I didn’t have no gun.’ 

“Ves, you did,’ I told him, ‘and your own gun was turned in 
as the one that put Woodward out, and you were in that hallway, 
and, further than that, you had a hell of a row with Woodward 
back in your joint. You said that you would kill him in the next 
hour unless he promised to sell you the place and shut up about its 
existence.’ Whango’s story you know.” 

Here I interrupted Carr’s story. “Can I publish that?” 

He winked slowly. “Listen, boy, I’m a cop, and it’s my job 
to get things like that but keep ’em to myself. But listen to the rest, 
except you can’t publish it now. In a day or so maybe it’ll be O. K. 

“When I told that Jew that last he looked at me and then drew 
back just like a snake about to jump. 
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““Who says dot?’ he snarled. ‘Dot’s lies, all lies. Whango say 
dot?’ 

“You know it’s true, you dirty-faced murderer!’ I shot back. 
‘Charlie Whango knew that. He was in on the argument. You knew 
he knew it, and that’s why you had him croaked by one of your 
Chink thugs that were across the corridor!’ 

““Whango, Whango,’ he repeated. ‘Did he tell you dot?’ 

“Yes, he did, and in the presence of witnesses. What do you 
think about that? We got that out of him about two hours before 
he was killed. You thought you shut him up, eh? Well, you were too 
late. Further than that, he saw you looking for your gun after Wood- 
ward left, and says he saw you pick it up out of a drawer.’ This last 
was fake, of course, but I wanted to see what he’d say. 

“Dot was no gun. It was a blackjack. I couldn’t find my gun. 
It was a police pistol.’” 

“You didn’t tell him that Whango had given him his gun?” I 
asked Carr. 

“No, I wanted Ratty to think that we were working on the .38- 
That was turned in and was direct evidence. The .32, which he took 
from Whango, I never saw. If I could get my hands on it it might 
prove a great deal. My idea was to make the Jew slip up on his 
story; to get him alarmed over the .38, which I’m sure he didn’t 
use, and in that way get some dope on the .32. 

“Finally I had to come out right straight and ask him about 
Whango’s gun. He denied that he had it. Said Whango was kidding 
us. And I couldn’t get any further with him. So I put him under 
arrest as another accessory. Pretty soon I’ll have half the town in 
coolers as accomplices.” 

“Well, there’s one you’ve left out, and if Ratkowsky’s story is 
true it looks as if you might find out something more about him,” 
I said to Carr. 

““Who’s that?” asked Carr. 

“Why, O’Neil himself. Didn’t your Russian friend tell you he 
heard O’Neil say, ‘That’s enough from you’?” 
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“T’ve got that in mind. I didn’t miss it. There’s two or three 
things yet to do, and I think ll have this case settled. I’m going to 
get an exact story from everybody as to exactly the number of 
shots fired. Then I’m going to get a description of the positions 
everybody occupied. I may take them all down to the Bowery 
Bar to do it. But don’t let the dear public have an idea of this. 
There’d be a mob of a million. I think everyone is going to tell a 
different story.” 

“Can you get them there?” I asked. “Some are out on bail.’”’ 

“Listen, I know where to find anybody in this case any time of 
day or night. There’s twenty plain-clothes men on the job tailing 
everybody. And if anyone that’s out on bail tries to make a getaway 
I'll pinch them P. D. Q. Pll get court orders on the whole bunch, 
incliding McDermott. That séance in the Bowery Bar, if I pull it 
off, will be the greatest sensation ever put over. And it will elect 
Howard mayor.” 

“And make you commissioner of police?” 

“Not for me. I’m through pretty soon. I wouldn’t take the job 


for fifty thousand a year. I’ll be forty -years a cop when I retire in | 


a few years, an’ that’s all I want.” 

“How about O’Neil?” 

“T’ve got a warrant for him that I can serve any time. I’m not 
ready yet. I’m going to see Rose first. Want to go along?” 


CHAPTER XI 
From the Graphoid, Friday, May 4, 1928 
TWO ALIBI LILA 


Ratkowsky and Taxi Driver Give Lila Freedom By Stories 


THE mystery of the theft of Lila Carroll’s “ten-ton sparkler” has 
finally been solved by the Police Department through coéperation 
with the Graphoid. And with it comes an unexpected alibi for Lila, 
confirming her story that she was not in the Bowery Bar when Wood- 
ward was shot. 

Thousands upon thousands who have been expecting to read 
the beautiful Lila’s testimony as she stood in the prisoner’s box 
defending herself of murder are doomed to disappointment. Lila is 
free again. 


CHARGE WITHDRAWN 


Both the police commissioner and the assistant district attorney, 
T. F. Cooke, announced that the charges against Lila have been 
withdrawn. Singularly enough, the first evidence which freed her 
came from the lips of Max Ratkowsky, the notorious dive keeper. 

He confessed to the police that the $250,000 diamond, which she 
lost the night of Woodward’s death, was found by him in the secret 
entrance of the Bowery Bar, known as the subway. He stated that 
he lied in all previous stories and that the jewel had not been given 
him by Dixie Blake. He made up this and other tales in order to 
avoid incriminating himself. 
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DIXIE GIVES TIP 


The Graphoid had asked Dixie Blake for a complete story of the 
theft or finding of the jewel. It was assumed that she knew the 
actual facts. She declined, stating she knew nothing about it, but 
said she had just obtained information that Ratkowsky had found 
the sparkler in the Bowery Bar, and suggested that the story be ob- 
tained from him. Investigators from this paper, accompanied by 
Acting Inspector Carr of the Police Department, then interviewed 
Ratkowsky. At first reluctant to tell the facts, he finally agreed and 
dictated a confession concerning the jewel. 


RATKOWSKY’S SIGNED STATEMENT 


From his cell in the Tombs Ratkowsky dictated the following 
sworn statement: 

“When I went in through the Bayard Street entrance to O’Neil’s 
bar, I thought maybe there was somebody hiding in the office at 
39 Bayard Street. I have a sense telling me if somebody is close to 
me, and I suspected that there was. I glanced around the place 
and saw Miss Carro]l hiding behind the desk. I didn’t stop for I 
figured it was better for me not to let her know I saw her. 

“When I got into the cellar tunnel I smelled a slight perfume, as 
if some woman had gone through before me, and I recognized it as 
the kind which Miss Carroll used. This is not funny because I used 
to see her often at the Plum Blossom. Later, I supposed that she 
had just come out through the tunnel as I started in and was 
hidden in the office at the entrance to the tunnel when I went 
in. 

“Halfway through the cellar I started to light a cigarette and 
dropped my matches. When I went to look for them I discovered 
the jewel case containing the stone on the floor. This was before I 
had reached the bar itself. I picked it up and found the stone in- 
side. I would have turned it in sooner but I was waiting for a reward 
to be offered.” 
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TAXI CHAUFFEUR ALSO ALIBIS 


The fact that Ratkowsky found Lila’s jewel on his way in to the 
bar, coupled with the fact that when he reached the inside hallway 
Woodward was still alive and in argument, indicated to the police 
that Lila Carroll’s story of leaving before the murder occurred is 
true. 

Additional evidence supporting this theory has been found 
through the location of Joeb Swenson, a taxicab driver who swears 
that Miss Carroll hailed his taxicab on the corner of Division and 
Bayard streets at about twelve-thirty the night of Woodward’s 
death. Swenson’s knowledge of the exact time comes from the 
fact that he was to quit work at twelve but had taken a passenger 
to Brooklyn and was on his way back to the garage. 

He looked at his clock on the dashboard when Lila hailed him and 
noted that it was twelve-thirty, and since she indicated she was 
going uptown, decided to take her as a passenger, his garage being 
on Fifty-third Street. Swenson is a Swede who has been in this 
country but a few years and claims he does not read the newspapers 
and knew nothing of the Woodward murder. 

He was located only after a most thorough effort on the part of 
the police. They are interviewing every taxicab driver in New York 
City in order to find the driver who brought a mysterious man 
to the door of the Bowery Bar at the moment Woodward was 


shot. 


REWARD STILL HOLDS 


The reward of $1,000 offered by the Graphoid for the personal 
story of the taxi driver who brought this unknown man to the side 
entrance of the Bowery Bar just at the time Woodward was killed 
still holds. An additional reward of $250 is offered to anyone who 
will bring information to this newspaper leading to the location of 


the driver. 
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From the M orning Herald-Tribune, Saturday, May 5, 1928 
McDERMOTT ADMITS IMPLICATION IN BAR MURDER 


At Bowery Bar Before and After Woodward’s Death But Absent 
When Fatal Quarrel Happened 


SHIELDED WOMEN TO GET CONFESSION FROM GORDON 


District Attorney Returned to Bar Just After Shooting and Arranged 
Gordon’s Story 


District Attorney James McDermott last night issued a state- 
ment giving his full connection with the Bowery Bar Murder. It 
is a confession of a public official who has tried hopelessly to shield 
persons implicated in New York’s greatest murder case and is a 
statement which should ever prevent him from holding public 
office. McDermott shows that he was a victim of his own self-in- 
terest, and the only extenuating circumstances are to be found in 
the fact that, according to his testimony, he was endeavouring to 
shield those whom he presumed were innocent women. 

The district attorney’s statement indicates that he does not per- 
haps know even to-day what actually happened in the back room 
of the Bowery Bar. It shows that his previous conclusions may have 
been wrong. He claims to have been fooled by the data given him 
which he presumed to be correct. 

His statement confirms a part of Rose O’Neil’s confession. It also 
checks with that of Max Ratkowsky and throws further light upon 
certain events before and after Woodward’s death but does not 
unravel the mystery of who killed him. 


McDERMOTT’S AMAZING STATEMENT 


It is credited that events of the last few days have forced Mc- 
Dermott’s hand and that his political advisers have demanded 
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that he issue a public statement concerning his actual participation 
in the events before and after Woodward’s murder. It is the first 
time that a district attorney of New York County has ever been put 
in the position of confessing to having obstructed the ends of jus- 
tice. McDermott’s story endeavours to show that he was a victim 
of circumstances, yet it is an astounding story to come from the 
public prosecutor for the people. His statement reads: 

“On Wednesday night, April 18th, at eleven o’clock, I went into 
the Bowery Bar to see Peter O’Neil regarding certain witnesses 
who were to appear in a trial to take place in a week or so from that 
time. These men were residents of O’Neil’s district and I wanted to 
ask him concerning their reliability. The case in question had 
absolutely nothing to do with Woodward’s death. O’Neil was not 
at his bar, but I was informed by his bartender that he would be 
in later. 

“T dropped in again at midnight and was told that O’Neil was 
in the back room with Woodward. I did not particularly want to 
interrupt them, and so I went upstairs to O’Neil’s flat, leaving word 
that O’Neil should come upstairs in fifteen or twenty minutes at 
the most, where I could talk to him quietly. 


AWAY FROM BAR DURING MURDER 


“He did not appear, and sometime between twelve and twelve- 
thirty that night I came downstairs, entered the bar, and passed 
into the back hall. I was observed doing this by both the bartender 
and customers. I did not try in the least to disguise the fact that I 
was present. As I came into the hall I heard the voices of several 
people in the back room and decided that I would not interrupt. I 
came out into the bar, as McLarney, O’Neil’s bartender, will testify, 
drank a glass of beer, and went out on the street. There was but one 
man present in the bar at that time, namely Harry Kelly, who will 
also testify concerning my action at this time. 

“T spent the next fifteen minutes to a half hour taking a walk 
down the Bowery to the Municipal Building, through City Hall 
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Park. I had several cases to try in the next few days and I utilized 
this opportunity to go over the evidence in my mind. I do not know 
that anyone saw me during this walk who recognized me. 

“T wound up at the corner of Lafayette Street and Worth and 
debated for a moment whether to go to my office in the Criminal 
Courts Building or go back to the Bowery Bar. I decided that I 
had better see O’Neil, and I was also curious concerning Woodward’s 
long conversation with him. 

“T cannot deny that I knew Thomas Woodward well and that he 
was to a certain extent a friend of mine. Despite his many faults 
he was a man of considerable importance politically, and I saw no 
reason to alienate his friendship. I arrived at the Bowery Bar shortly 


after Woodward was murdered. 
3s: 


RETURNED JUST AFTER SHOOTING 

“As I came in the door McLarney hailed me, saying in his rich 
brogue, ‘My God, Mr. McDermott, you are just the man we have 
been MeoaNE: There is something terrible happened in the back 
room.’ 

““¢What is the trouble, Tim?’ I asked. 

“*Don’t ask me, Mr. McDermott. Go in and see for youraett 
Woodward’s been shot.’ 

“T immediately hurried in back and found Woodward lying on 
the floor with blood all over his chest and Peter O’Neil bending 
over him. There was a pistol lying on the floor. Those present were 
Watts Gordon, whom I did not know, Rose O’Neil, Peter O’Neil, 
Harry Kelly, and Irene Williams, with whom I was acquainted. 

“T immediately asked, ‘Who did this?’ 


GORDON ADMITTED KILLING 


“T got no immediate response as O’Neil got up, but Watts 
Gordon looked at me and asked, ‘ You’re District Attorney McDer- 
mott, aren’t you?’ I replied that I was. 

“Well, then,’ Gordon said, ‘I killed Woodward.’ 
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“He subsequently sat down and wrote out the confession which 
has already appeared in the press. I asked concerning the women 
who were present, and both O’Neil and Gordon assured me that 
they had nothing to do with it but that they should be got out of 
the way and that their names should be kept out of the case. 

“Tn fact, Gordon made this condition part of his writing a con- 
fession. He said that if the women’s names could be kept out of it 
entirely he would immediately write a confession and plead guilty, 
thus eliminating a great expense to the county and preventing the 
dragging of good women’s names into a sordid murder case. 1 
tentatively agreed to this and subsequently escorted Miss Williams 
and Miss O’Neil from the bar through what is known as the subway 
entrance. 

“Ratkowsky was hiding in the cellar passageway, as he claimed, 
and I told him to keep still, at the same time reserving in my mind 
the fact that I would have his presence thoroughly investigated. 
The testimony of Ah Soy and Dixie Blake, which the police have 
recently obtained, was had by myself ten days ago, and I knew that 
Ratkowsky was not implicated in the murder. 


BELIEVES GORDON GUILTY 


“T firmly believe that Watts Gordon is guilty, and I don’t believe 
that Miss Williams or Miss O’Neil had anything to do with the 
case, although I may have been imposed upon. I am certain, how- 
ever, that the latter will repudiate her testimony within a day or so, 
and that when I try Watts Gordon evidence at hand will show that 
he alone is responsible. 

“T have had a number of investigators at work on this case, and, 
while there are some points that I do not quite understand, I be- 
lieve that the Police Department is alone responsible for this situa- 
tion. They have made a number of arrests which were unjustified. 
They have intimidated witnesses, and they have brought into the 
case elements which have nothing to do with the murder. 

“The evidence I have is entirely that told to me by those present. 
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When I arrived in the back room I saw but one pistol, which has 
proved to be that belonging to Ratkowsky and which, it is claimed, 
was the pistol used to kill Woodward. 

“T am not inclined to believe that this fact is true, and it is possi- 
ble that another gun was used. However, I did not particularly 
notice the women when I first came, my whole attention being 
focussed upon Woodward, and my subsequent conversation was 
almost entirely with Watts Gordon concerning his confession. 


BOTH MAY BE TRIED 

“Tf necessary, [ will put both Rose O’Neil and Watts Gordon 
on trial for Woodward’s murder. That will depend upon certain in- 
vestigations which I am making at the present time independent of 
the police, whom I do not trust. The police commissioner has a 
definite grudge against Peter O’Neil and is openly stating that he 
believes Rose O’Neil is guilty. I suspect that her pistol may have 
been used, but, in view of the fact that neither Watts Gordon, Rose 
O’Neil, nor her father will enlarge upon the statements they have 
already made, I have little more knowledge of the case than I had 
at the beginning. I am positive, however, that Irene Williams is not 
guilty, and I believe her testimony will be of great value when the 
trial comes up. 

“Tf I have erred in my conduct in this case, it has been entirely 
due to my endeavour to protect the names of two women and to ex- 
pedite justice by convicting a confessed murderer, Watts Gordon.” 


Compiler’s Note 

“What do you think of McDermott’s statement?” I asked Carr 
shortly after it appeared. 

“Tt’s practically all straight shooting,” he replied. “You know we 
have a confirmation of part of it from a traffic cop at the corner of 
Lafayette and Worth. This officer was coming off duty and was 
going down into the subway at about twenty minutes to one, when 
he saw McDermott standing on the corner. He knew the D. A. from 
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having appeared about six months ago as a witness in a case which 
McDermott was trying. This officer has a good record and is strictly 
reliable, so that I credit his testimony. 

“T never figured that McDermott was actually guilty, but I 
still don’t believe that his story is entirely O. K. He might have 
dropped in, just as he said, but I think he was in the back room 
part of the time.” 

“Tt’s reported,” I said, “that Woodward was backing Mc- 
Dermott’s candicacy with about $100,000. He may have been talk- 
ing to him about that.” 

“Yeah, we had some dope on that, too. My guess is that McDer- 
mott was down there to see Woodward and O’Neil about the fran- 
chise racket. They had got a tip that the Post was about to break 
out in an awful rash over the supposed graft they had found out. 
At any rate, I guess McDermott ducked out before the murder, 
and when he came back and found his sweetie, Irene, mixed up in 
it, he must have had several kinds of a fit. ’m counting him out of 
the actual shooting. Ratkowsky and Lila are both out, too, al- 
though I haven’t settled yet about the .32 gun which the Jew had. 
He has finally turned it over to us and, so far as I can find out, the 
bullet that killed Woodward didn’t come out of that rod. 

“We've still got Gordon, your friend Rose, Irene, Dixie and 
O’Neil. You notice that McDermott gives us the first actual 
evidence that Irene lied like hell when she said she beat it from the 
back room before Woodward was killed. She was present all right, 
and remember this, too-—that it was her gun that I found in the 
spittoon. I’m afraid that our bullet expert down at headquarters, 
if he were asked by some bright prosecutor whether he could defi- 
nitely state that the bullet that passed through Woodward’s neck 
came from Irene’s or Rose’s gun, might get all balled up and state 
that it might have come from either, or from a .38. He has been 
taking some new pictures that have got him all in a tangle, but he 
seems to think mostly now that it was a .38 which put the quietus 
on Tom Woodward.” 
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“Tf neither Gordon nor Rose did the shooting, then,” I sug- 
gested, “‘why this double confession? I should like to believe Irene 
did it, but I can’t figure out why both Rose and Watts would take 
the blame then. You were so sure of a .32 before.” 

“Don’t blame me,” he answered. “As I told you once before, 

your guess is as good as mine. This case comes up for trial pretty 
soon, and I want to get it settled more definitely before then. 
McDermott won’t postpone it. 
. “Tl tell you what I’ll do, since you can take shorthand. I'll take 
you along with me Sunday afternoon, and we’re going to see 
everybody connected with this case and find out as good as we can 
how many shots each claim was fired. I’m going to have each one of 
them down to the bar and settle some questions about time and 
position. I haven’t been able to do anything so far, but maybe if I 
get them down on the field of combat, as you writing guys say, I 
can get some more evidence. Meet me at headquarters Sunday at 
1:30 P. M.” 


en 


From the Times, Sunday, May 6, 1928 
TWO EXONERATED OF BAR MURDER 


Dixie Blake and Dive Keeper No Longer Suspected of Direct 
Implication in Woodward Killing 


MYSTERY OF GUN SOLVED 


Dixie Freed But Kept Under Bail As Witness. Ratkowsky Held As He Is 


Involved in Other Crimes 


Police Commissioner Howard announced last night the com- 
pletion of an investigation which exonerates Max Ratkowsky and 
Dixie Blake from implication in the murder of Thomas Woodward. 
Ratkowsky had previously been held as an accessory to the crime, 
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despite his denial of direct implication. Dixie Blake has never been 
held under charges directly connecting her with the murder, but 
there have been strong suspicions directed against her. 

Evidence which led to Ratkowsky’s exoneration was given by 
Ah Soy, an attendant of the former’s opium dive in Chinatown. 
The Chinese, who has been sought by the police for more than a 
week, was finally located through the help of Miss Blake. He was 
taken to headquarters and cleared up the mystery concerning Rat- 
kowsky’s pistol, which was turned into the police by Gordon as 
having been the one with which Woodward was shot. 


AH SOY OBTAINED PISTOL 


The Chinese attendant related through an interpreter that Wood- 
ward came to him at the Plum Blossom the night of his death and 
paid Ah Soy fifty dollars to take Ratkowsky’s pistol from the 
latter’s desk drawer and give it to Woodward. The latter claimed 
that he had left his own gun back at the hotel and that, inasmuch 
as he was about to have a very serious argument with Ratkowsky, 
he wanted to make sure that the Russian was unarmed. Ah Soy 
removed the pistol and turned it over to Woodward, who put itin 
his inside coat pocket. 

Previous testimony given to the police has shown that Woodward 
and Ratkowsky had a serious quarrel just previous to the former’s 
leaving the dive for O’Neil’s bar. Ah Soy testified to the police that 
he was a witness to part of this quarrel and that at one time Rat- 
kowsky secretly looked for the gun but could not find it. Woodward 
left the gambling establishment carrying the pistol with him. 


POLICE CREDIT STORY 


Further evidence was obtained by the police which led them to 
give Ah Soy’s story entire credence. Miss Blake has stated that he 
had told her this story when they were standing together in front 
of the Bowery Bar just before the murder and that the Chinese 
had shown her a fifty-dollar bill and asked her where he could get 
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it changed. Miss Blake, who is still revealing new facts about the 
case, said: 

“T couldn’t believe that he had a fifty-buck bill, but there it was, 
and the poor Chink was afraid that if he took it in anywhere to get 
change somebody would either knock him on the head for it or have 
him arrested. I offered him thirty-eight dollars in small bills for 
it, but like all Chinamen, he was too tight to let go of it. Further 
than that, I saw Ah Soy give Woodward something—it might have 
been a gun—when we were all down at the Plum Blossom.” 

Another Chinaman who worked at the Plum Blossom, and who 
has been held as a witness by the police, also corroborated Ah Soy’s 
story. 

X ADDITIONAL ALIBI FOR RUSSIAN 

Ratkowsky has confessed to the police that he was in the tunnel 
entrance to the Bowery Bar at the time of the murder but that 
he was not in the back room. Police investigating this story have 
been unable to find any of those present in the back room willing 
to admit that Ratkowsky was present. The fact of his presence in 
the corridor was a surprise to both Watts Gordon, Peter O’Neil, and 
others. 

Mr. O’Neil stated, “If that dirty kike was in the back room when 
Woodward was shot, why then I was Charlie Chaplin’s child bride 
at the same time. He simply wasn’t there at all. He might have been 
standing in the hall outside. That I don’t know, ’cause I was too 
busy trying to settle the Woodward argument.” 

Harry Kelly, leader of the Five Points Gang, who was also in the 
room, said, “‘Where does dat Jew get into de case? He’s given de 
cops a lot of olive oil. I didn’t see him in de hallway when I beat it 
after hearin’ dat first shot.” 


ROSE O’NEIL STATEMENT 


Rose O’Neil, who was visited by the police at Jefferson Market 
jail, admitted that she had seen Ratkowsky in the cellar corridor 
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and that he seemed to be terrified at the time. Miss O’Neil’s state- 
- ment to the police as given out by Mr. Howard was as follows: 

“T have already stated that I left the Bowery Bar through the 
subway entrance and that I was quite familiar with this way of 
getting in and out of my father’s place. No one accompanied me, and 
I carried the pistol with which I shot Woodward. It was in my hand- 
bag. Halfway through the cellar I saw Ratkowsky, whom I did not 
recognize, talking to Mr. McDermott. 

“T was somewhat terrified myself, but Mr. McDermott assured 
me that everything was all right. I learned later that the stranger 
was Ratkowsky. Mr. McDermott accompanied me to the street 
entrance, and I took a taxicab on Division Street. I did not see 
Ratkowsky in the back room of the bar, and I do not believe he was 
there. He might have been in the hallway before the shooting.” 


DIXIE BLAKE EXONERATED 


Rose O’Neil, Gordon, and Peter O’Neil were questioned concern- 
ing the possibility of Dixie Blake’s being present in the back room 
of the bar, and all denied that she could have been there. Ample 
corroboration has been obtained by the police to confirm her state- 
ment that she stood outside on the corner during the entire hour 
between twelve-fifteen and one o’clock, and the police state that 
she is simply being held now as a material witness. 

Ratkowsky, while absolved from direct implication in the murder, 
is being held under several other charges resulting from the raid on 
his Mulberry Street gambling and opium den. He was also booked 
two days ago under the charge of suspicion of the murder of Charlie 
Whango, who was mysteriously shot while confined in the Tombs. 

Commissioner Howard was asked by reporters if evidence had 
been obtained exonerating anyone else, and further, if any more 
evidence had been discovered concerning the participation of Watts 
Gordon and Rose O’Neil in the murder. He replied that he had noth- 
ing further to say. 

“When you questioned the various people implicated in the mur- 
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der concerning the presence of Ratkowsky, did you get confirmation 
as to whether Lila Carroll and Irene Williams were present at the 
time of the murder?” was asked of the commissioner. 

He replied that the question was a leading one and that he had 
no answer to make to it at present. 


Compiler’s Note 


The details of Dan Carr’s inquisition in the back room of the 
Bowery Bar on Sunday, May 6th, were never known to the press in 
complete substance. In fact, I was the only reporter in New York 
who had any knowledge of what he intended to do, and was the 
only gne present when he brought the various people associated with 
the Woodward case to the back room of the Bowery Bar that after- 
noon. Had the slightest hint of the intended proceedings been given 
out, O’Neil’s famous corner would have been a riot of photographers, 
moving-picture men, and press representatives. The bar was natu- 
rally closed on Sunday and, it being rainy and nasty that day, the 
Bowery was practically deserted. Consequently, the arrivals of Watts 
Gordon, Rose O’Neil, and the others were absolutely unnoticed. 

Carr had timed his schedule accurately so that no two appeared 
at the same time. Each person was brought into the bar without 
knowledge that the others had been or were to be there. Besides 
Carr, there were present a police stenographer, the commissioner of 
police, a lieutenant of detectives, myself, and a number of plain- 
clothes men. My presence was accounted for in two ways. First, as 
a personal friend of Carr’s with a knowledge of stenography, whose 
notes would supplement those of the official stenographer. Secondly, 
it was Carr’s suggestion that a representative of the press be present 
so that when the matter was made public there could be no criticism 
that the police were presenting a one-sided and biased version. 

Before anyone arrived I said to Carr, “It strikes me that you are 
rather optimistic in figuring that your various witnesses are going 
to talk. You haven’t had much luck with them so far.” 
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“No, I ain’t,” he replied. “This thing may be an awful flivver, 
but we are going to scare hell out of some of them in order to make 
them open their faces. O’Neil and Gordon are going to be the two 
hardest, but we’ve got a little system for each of them. Some hard- 
boiled stuff for O’Neil and nice lot of schmoos for Gordon. The com- 
missioner is all set to handle O’Neil pretty rough. He’s going to bluff 
him a lot, because we haven’t got any evidence on him yet, but I 
am beginning to think Pete’s mixed up with this case, and if we 
claim we know something about it we are going to scare him a little 
bit. This is going to be different from your made-up detective story, 
where the cops have got a nice lot of clues all put away in trick 
boxes to bring out like Houdini. All I hope for is to get some of these 
bozos to talk, even if they do some more lying. 

“You know the trouble with this case was that right after the 
murder happened there wasn’t a cop on the job except Quinlivan, 
and his word isn’t worth anything. Now we’re trying to do what 
somebody should have done within two or three hours after the 
murder. We thought then we had the guilty guy under arrest, and 
nobody figured on a racket like this. We missed a lot of things 
probably in six hours. The bullet holes on the walls of the back room, 
for one thing.” 

“What are you going to ask them?” I inquired of Carr. 

“Just about two things. Where they all stood and how many 
shots were fired. We can’t attempt to cross-examine them here, 
because we have already tried that with everybody in the case 
and simply got nowhere. I’m having my men assure everybody 
that will be down here that our questioning is going to be con- 
fined to just one or two things. That will make them less afraid to 
talk.” 

The room was plain, with a four-foot wainscoting of matched 
board on all walls. A calendar hung on the wall, and a chromo on 
the wainscoting. Originally it had been decorated in the best 1900 
manner, and traces remained in the way of ornate hanging electric 
fixtures. The mirrors had been removed. 
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Peter O’Neil was served with a warrant at one o’clock in the after- 
noon and was immediately brought to the back room by a detective 
and a court officer. He had been located in an uptown hotel where 
he had been living for the past week or so. He had only been to the 
bar once or twice during that period and then only for brief intervals. 
The notoriety that attended on the murder had proved too much 
for even his hard-boiled attitude toward the public. 

O’Neil arrived in very bad humour and immediately protested 
vehemently against being interrogated. He had been served with a 
warrant, but it was only under the threat of being carried by force 
to the bar that he came. On entering the back room he glanced 
quickly at the commissioner and Carr. 

“‘What’s the idea of this high-handed business, Commissioner?” 
he angrily asked. 

Commissioner Howard was suave in his reply. ‘Nothing of im- 
portance, Mr. O’Neil, except this: We are endeavouring to solve 
the little mystery of the murder which occurred in this room three 
weeks ago. You are not compelled in any way to answer questions. 
This is not a court of law, and you are not on trial. I have served 
a warrant on you in order to make you come. You could, however, 
be very helpful to me in answering a few questions, which you have 
probably already covered but of which we have no actual record.” 

O’Neil refused to be mollified. 

“T won’t say a damned word to you or anybody else,” he shouted 
back. “‘ You’ve got no right to have me down here at all.” 

The commissioner tapped the table with his pencil for a moment 
and then replied, “‘ You are perhaps within your rights, Mr. O’Neil, 
but as commissioner of police, I have certain powers. I have in my 
pocket another warrant for your arrest. You are the one person 
apparently at the murder of Woodward who has not been held by 
the police. We have certain evidence against you which will justify 
one of our magistrates in holding you under $25,000 bail for suspi- 
cion of murder. If you care to be taken down to the Elizabeth Street 
Station, held there overnight, brought up in the Magistrate’s 
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Court in the morning, I will be only too glad to serve this warrant 
upon you and have my men take you down.” 

O’Neil exploded in wrath. “The hell you can, Commissioner! 
I can get five judges right here in New York to sign a habeas corpus 
that will get me out of any of your coolers within an hour.” 

The commissioner smiled. “I don’t doubt it at all. Since you are 
probably responsible for the election of these five judges, they will 
move heaven and earth to get you out of the hands of the police, 
but”—and here the commissioner smiled again—‘‘it will be neces- 
sary for you to communicate with your friends of the ermine, and 
I doubt that that will be easy. You have absolutely no pull with the 
Police Department, or at least with the precinct officers where I 
will send you. I could absolutely prevent you from making any 
communication, and I have six men within fifty feet of here who can 
remove you from this room to a cell in the police station without 
your being able to let any of your friends know what has happened 
to you. Such a thing might be high-handed and not quite legal. You 
can settle that to-morrow when you appear before the magistrate.” 

O’Neil turned quickly to the door behind him. Carr had stationed 
two of his huskiest plain-clothes men in the outside hallway and 
O’Neil saw them. He compressed his lips into a hard, thin line, 
looked around the bare room for a moment, shifted his body slightly 
as if preparing to fight his way out, and then suddenly turned to 
the commissioner. 

“T don’t think you’ve got the guts to do it, and for thirty cents 
I'd see if you would.” 

“ All right, O’Neil,”’ Howard replied briskly. “Say the word and 
I’m ready.” 

“No,” he replied, “I’ll find out what you want first, but believe 
me, if you get this mayoralty nomination, the East Side of New 
York is going to vote Republican for the first time.” 

“T’ll take a chance on that,” Howard replied. “You're electing 
a state and national ticket at the same time you’re electing a mayor, 
and if you aren’t so thoroughly discredited by November that your 
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influence down here isn’t worth a bucket of stale beer, you’ll have 
orders to carry me along with the ticket. And don’t kid yourself 
that the Organization is going to let a private grudge of yours lose 
the city, state, and presidential ticket for them. So I’ll take a chance 
on the votes from down here. 

“Now, here’s what I want from you. It’s simple and you'll be 
called upon to testify in court on this very point. You might as well 
do it now. I just want you to designate where Woodward was stand- 
ing, where you were, and where the others were to the best of your 
recollection.” 

O’Neil narrowed his eyes, twisted his mouth, shifted his cigar 
from one hand to the other, and looked around the room. He seemed 
to be collecting his thoughts and trying to recall the events of the 
night ‘of April 18th. After a pause of several seconds he strode 
across the room and said: 

“Woodward was about here when he got shot, facing the Bayard 
Street door. He had been sitting down at the table with me. When 
he got in the row with Gordon he got up, pulled a gun with one 
hand, and held on to the table with the other. No, he wasn’t drunk, 
but he seemed a bit unsteady. I was about here”’ (indicating Position 
8). 

“Where was Gordon?” the commissioner asked. 

“Gordon was standing over there near the door, about here, I 
guess.” He indicated Position 4. “I’m not so sure about where any- 
body was, but Gordon was over in this direction. The lad rushed 
Tom, just as I testified before, and then there came the two shots.” 

“Where was Rose? We have certain evidence she was in here.” 

O’Neil thought a moment, deciding whether or not to answer, and 
then said: 

“Over there.” (Position 6.) 

“How about the two girls?” 

“The girls?”’ O’Neil questioned. 

“Yes, Irene and Lila. Don’t try to tell me that they weren’t 
present, after all the evidence we have.” 
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“Tl answer any more questions in court,” said O’Neil. 

“All right, we’ll let it go,” replied the commissioner. “Now, just 
one more. I’d like to know how many shots were fired.” 

“T said there were two, and that’s all there was. Who said there 
were any more?” 

“No one, but I just wanted to check on the story again. Harry 
Kelly came in after Woodward had fallen, I take it.” 

“That’s right. I think I was bending over Tom Woodward when 
Kelly rushed in. I don’t know where Gordon was then.” 

“That’s about all, then,” the commissioner waved his hand to 
the detective. “You might take Mr. O’Neil upstairs and hold him 
there for a short time until I give you orders for his release.” 

This brought forth another vehement tirade from Mr. O’Neil, 
but the appearance of three detectives who threatened to handcuff 
him brought a reluctant acquiescence, and we shortly heard their 
footsteps ascending to the flat above. 

“T’ve got to prevent O’Neil from communicating with his daugh- 
ter or Gordon. The lad ought to be along shortly.” 

We waited five minutes, when a taxicab drew up on Bayard 
Street, and Watts Gordon, accompanied by two detectives, came in- 
to the room through the side entrance. He was not manacled in any 
way and seemed as debonair as ever. He was somewhat paler than 
usual, due to his confinement, but he nevertheless looked healthy. 
There was an expression of considerable concern on his face, and I 
could see from the way that he smoked his cigarette that he was 
decidedly nervous. He recognized me at once and waved a hand in 
greeting. 

“Hello, Smitty,” he said. “Congratulations on the scoop that 
you are getting out of this. I never knew that you were a deputy 
commissioner before. What about the photographers? This is the 
first time that I have been outside the Tombs in three weeks, and 
there isn’t a single picture man on the job. Any third-rate bootlegger 
deserves more attention than that.” 

He was, of course, facetious, for I felt that the absence of the 
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camera men was a tremendous relief to him. Carr informed me later 
that Gordon had insisted that no publicity be given to his appear- 
ance at the Bowery Bar. Gordon turned from me to Inspector Carr. 

“And how’s my friend, the Old Sleuth? I see you’re still trying to 
break this case, Inspector. Autos never pushed a train off the track 
yet, but they’re never discouraged a bit.” 

I thought that Gordon’s manner was considerably forced, al- 
though it was quite typical. He was always able to cover up any 
nervous tension by a bit of raillery, and I do not believe that his 
conversation was anything more than he would have used in a dozen 
cases of a less serious nature. 

Commissioner Howard then broke in. “I’ve asked you down here, 
Mr. Gordon, in order to have you indicate, if you will, the positions 
occupied by yourself, Woodward, and the ladies who were present. 
You may not care to say anything. On the other hand, your evidence 
may have a decided weight in our releasing Miss O’Neil from cus- 
tody and our withdrawing the present murder charge which has 
been made against her because of her confession. You must know 
that a confession does not always mean guilt. We have in the records 
of the department numerous examples of perfectly innocent people 
pouring forth a confession in order to serve their own ends. As In- 
spector Carr informed you, we do not intend to quiz you on the 
case except as regards one or two points.” 

“What do you want to know?”’ Gordon asked. 

“First, where were you standing, where were Woodward, Miss 
O’Neil, Irene Williams, and Lila Carroll?” 

Gordon shut one eye and looked hard at the commissioner. I 
could see that he felt this was a leading question and was considering 
just how to answer it. He thought a moment and then said, “ Wood- 
ward was in front of the table about there facing me [indicating 
Position 5.] When Miss O’Neil and I came in through the hall door 
he was seated at the table. During the course of our argument I 
had got around to the other side of the room, with my back to the 
side entrance, and was standing about where Carr is now.’”’ Gordon 
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indicated Position 2. “Miss O’Neil was across, about in a line with 
Woodward.” Here he pointed to Position 7 as indicating Rose’s 
place at the time. 

“Where was O’Neil?”’ the commissioner asked. 

“He was back by the door to the hall, about there. [Position 7] 
Close to Rose, I should say.” 

“Lila Carroll?” 

“She was not present.” 

“Trene?”’ 

Here Gordon hesitated. “She had left just before the row started. 
When Woodward drew his gun I rushed over and grabbed it, just 
as I have already told in the report you have. There were two quick 
shots as I tried to get the gun.” 

“How about Harry Kelly?” 

Gordon hesitated again. “I don’t know when Kelly came in. 
That’s the truth, Commissioner. After Woodward had been shot I 
suddenly saw Kelly in the room over near the door [Position 7] 
by O’Neil, who had moved up toward Woodward.” 

“How about McDermott?” 

“McDermott was not here at the time. His story is correct. 
He came in very shortly afterward, and I gave him my confession. 
He should not be blamed, because he was doing a rather noble thing 
in trying to protect the women.” 

““Where was Irene Williams?” The commissioner was evidently 
trying to catch Gordon by asking this question twice. 

“She and Lila Carroll left just before Woodward and I had the 
fight. I just told you that.” 

The commissioner paused to light a cigarette, offered one to Gor- 
don, and then asked: “‘How many shots were fired, Mr. Gordon?” 

“There were only two that I know of,” said Watts, “and that’s 
all I will go into here, Commissioner. Any more information’ll have 
to be obtained in court.” 

“That’ll be all,”” Howard answered. “I hope you have enjoyed 
this little excursion from the Tombs, and for being such a nice lad 
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T am telling two detectives to ride you up through Central Park 
for an hour or two before taking you back. You may enjoy the air.” 
Gordon left with a wave of his hand to me and a polite “Thank 
you” to the commissioner. He seemed somewhat puzzled by the 
brevity of the interrogations, and I sensed that he wondered if his 
answers had furthered the police investigation in any way. 

Irene Williams was next. She arrived about fifteen minutes later, 
accompanied by her attorney, John J. Gottlieber. She was dressed 
in the height of the spring fashion, and her arrival caused commotion 
on the street. Her counsel made strenuous objections, but after 
some argument agreed to permit the commissioner to question her. 

““We have evidence,” the commissioner said, “most positive 
evidence, Miss Williams, that you were here in this room when 
Woodward was killed. You are at present under indictment as being 
an accessory to his murder. Your answers to my questions may be 
the means of our dropping this charge against you. Your counsel 
cannot object to that.” 

The lawyer asked concerning the nature of the questions and 
there was a discussion for a period of from five to ten minutes, which 
finally resulted in Irene’s admission that she was in the room at 
the time that Woodward was killed: 

This admission came with startling suddenness and, despite the 
objection of the lawyer, she burst out: 

“T’m tired of all the lying that’s been going on about me in this 
case. I did not shoot Woodward. Nobody can prove that I did. I 
had a gun—yes, I admit it—and I might have shot if somebody 
else hadn’t. O’Neil grabbed the gun out of my hand and threw it 
to the floor before I could shoot. It might have gone off, I don’t 
know. There were four or five shots. Everybody seemed to have 
guns. McDermott came in a little while later, and, as he is a good 
friend of mine, he volunteered to get me out of the place. I was 
hysterical. Woodward had been cursing and damning all of us and 
threatening to shoot hell out of the whole bunch. So far as I know, 
Watts Gordon killed him.” 
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Mr. Gottlieber became very frantic during Irene’s recital and 
was only prevented from clapping his hand over his client’s beauti- 
ful mouth by one of the detectives who held him back. Had her 
testimony not been so startling, I am sure we would have all 
laughed at the lawyer’s vain efforts to shush his client. Carr and 
Howard, however, displayed no surprise, and Howard even said 
with urbanity, “That quite agrees with our evidence, Miss Williams, 
and it is gratifying to hear you telling us the truth. I agree that you 
have been much maligned in this case, and I should just like to ask 
you one thing more—that is, if you would indicate the positions of 
the various people in the room.” 

Gottlieber again objected, but the result of the commissioner’s 
question was that Irene indicated Woodward as being in Position 
'5, facing Bayard Street, O’Neil at 1, Gordon at 2, both facing Wood- 
ward. Her own place she put at 4, close to O’Neil,and Rose alongside 
of Gordon. The startling part of this testimony of hers was the fact 
that these positions did not indicate that Gordon and Woodward 
were struggling together. In fact, O’Neil’s story was not clear on 
this point. 

Carr noted this and broke in to check her answer. 

“Gordon was about here,” he asked, indicating Position 2, 
“when he shot Woodward. Is that correct?” 

“Yes,” she replied, pointing, “he was right there where you are, 
and Woodward was near the table. Both had guns. You police 
have been trying to frame this murder on me. You got me in every 
dirty newspaper in town pictured as a murderess and as Woodward’s 
mistress. I’m sick and tired of the whole business. I haven’t seen 
anything yet about my innocence in this case. You’ve got two con- 
fessions already on this crime, and I can’t see yet why I am being 
held.” 

Trene had worked herself up into quite a frenzy of irritation dur- 
ing this speech, but Gottlieber had broken away from the detective 
and simply overwhelmed her with his ‘Oh, Miss Williams, you must 
not talk this way; it is not a court. I shall give up the case this 
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minute unless you stop talking! You can hire another lawyer. I 
demand that you keep still!”” His frenzied plea finally won her to 
silence, but she looked defiantly at us all as if to say, ‘‘ Well, there is 
a story. What are you going to do about it?” 

The commissioner was about to question her further when Gottlie- 
ber insisted that he would not permit his client another word. 
Howard acquiesced in this and thanked them and suggested then 
that Miss Williams would find that telling the truth had not in the 
least hurt her in the eyes of the police, and that if she had anything 
further to say he would be very glad to hear it. She gathered up 
her make-up box, her furs, and her purse, which she had put on the 
table when she arrived, and with an attempt at a grand flourish left 
the room. Apparently unable, however, to let us have the last word, 
she turned at the door and said to Commissioner Howard, ‘‘I hope 
you get O’Neil to tell the truth, or Kelly.” With that she passed 
from the room. 

Howard raised his eyebrows and turned to Carr, a question writ- 
ten all over his face. 

“Well, Commissioner,’ was Carr’s reply, ‘we seem to be getting 
somewhere. There’s another story about five shots. And there’s also 
the fact that there wasn’t a struggle between Gordon and Wood- 
ward. Irene’s telling the truth now. It’s a good thing she’s sore as a 
boil at the way we cops and the newspaper boys have been treating 
her. I figured for the past three or four days that O’Neil’s been 
lying, and as far as Kelly goes, I didn’t suspicion him until recently. 
I think we’re going to get the whole lay of the killing when he gets 
in here.” 

“Who is next?” I asked. 

“Rose O’Neil,” Carr answered. “There she is now, I guess.” 

We heard an automobile come up to the door, and Carr motioned 
to one of the detectives to open the Bayard Street door. As he did 
so Rose O’Neil, accompanied by a detective and a matron, came in. 

Poor Rose! I immediately saw the effect of the strain under which 
she had been living during the past week in prison. She was rouged 
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much more heavily than usual in an attempt to overcome the un- 
natural pallor of her face, and there were suggestions of shadows 
under her eyes. She was dressed in a neat tailored suit, and her 
close-cropped blonde hair was completely hidden by a small, tight- 
fitting hat. She was quite nervous, and her relief upon seeing me was 
genuine. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you are here,” she said to me. “I was afraid of 
this ordeal, despite the promises the police made. You are at least 
one person I can trust here.” 

I went over to her and took her hand. “I don’t think you have 
anything to fear,” I said. “The commissioner is very fair, and, while 
you should have your counsel here, I’m going to take the liberty,” 
and I turned to the commissioner, “of acting as Miss O’Neil’s 
representative.” 

Howard looked considerably surprised at my statement, because 
it had been determined to bring Gordon and Rose and the others 
direct to the bar without giving them time to bring their lawyers 
along. In the case of Miss Williams this was apparently not suc- 
cessful. Rose O’Neil, however, looked so forlorn and so pathetic 
that my sympathies were with her entirely, and I suddenly felt that 
Carr and Howard were pulling sort of an underhanded trick. 

Carr turned to the commissioner. ‘‘ Well, I can’t help it, sir. 
A good-looking jane always gets the sympathy of the judge and 
jury and the press boys, and we cops get the blame for arresting 
them. At any rate, he’s about the worst lawyer she could have.” 

“What do you want of me down here?” she asked. “Is my father 
here?” 

Howard answered her with gentleness in his voice, “Simply to 
ask one or two questions of you, Miss O’Neil. Your father is not 
here. I want to ask you to point out as best you can where every- 
one stood at the time that Woodward was shot by yourself, as you 
claim.” 

Rose hesitated a long while. She looked at me as if to read my 
thoughts as to her answer. I’d never believed her guilty and felt that 
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anything she said would tend to prove that she had not fired the 
fatal shot. 

“T think the commissioner’s request is all right, Miss O’Neil,” 
I said, “and I think it might be well for you to indicate where 
everyone was at the time.” 

“But I don’t remember,” she said. ‘‘ Woodward was somewhere 
about there [indicating Position 5]. I was—ah—ah—on this side. 
[Here she indicated a place close to Position 3.] My father was back 
there in the corner. [Position 6.] Watts was across from me near the 
door, about there [Position 7].” 

“Where was Miss Williams?” 

“She had left, I think, along with Lila Carroll.” 

“How about Harry Kelly?” 

“T didn’t see him when he came in, but I think he stayed by the 
hall door.” 

“Just one thing more, Miss O’Neil. Do you recall how many 
shots were fired?”’ 

“T don’t know. When I pulled the trigger it sounded as if there 
were a thousand.” 

“Don’t you know how many exactly?” 

' “T guess only one. There might have been another.” 

“Did you see any other person with a pistol?” 

' She hesitated and then suddenly said, “‘Oh, yes, Woodward had 
one.” 

“Did Miss Williams have a weapon?” Commissioner Howard 
asked, seeking to trap her since she admitted that Irene had left. 

“T don’t know. She may have. She was standing on the other side 
of Woodward at the time. I could not see her well.” 

I almost gasped at the sudden contradiction in her testimony 
and her admission that Irene was present after having just said 
that she was not. However, I was intent upon my notes and did not 
betray any expression of surprise. 

“T think that is about all we want to ask you, Miss O’Neil. 
I want to thank you very much for telling us the truth, and if you 
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care to, I will instruct the matron to have the driver of the car 
give you an hour’s ride or two.” 

She picked up her gloves from the table, and the matron walked 
toward her. I put down my pencil and notebook and jumped to 
her side. 

“Listen, Rose,” I said, ‘“‘why not tell us the real truth about 
Woodward? Both you and Watts cannot be guilty. You must realize 
that we here are not all children, and we know that one of you is 
telling a made-up story. Why not tell us how your pistol came to 
be used and what connection your father and Gordon had in the 
matter of Woodward’s death?” 

She turned to me suddenly and spoke with a strong tone of alarm in 
her voice. “‘ My father? Who said he had anything to do with this?” 

“No one has said so, Rose, but there is a certain suspicion di- 
rected against him.” 

She then seemed to collect her thoughts and recover her poise. 
I could see the actress in her actually taking control of her move- 
ments and thoughts. She apparently steeled herself, and her whole 
tone and manner changed. She was suddenly transported, in thought 
at least, to the Royal Theatre, and she turned to me rather coldly. 

“Mr. Smith, I am sorry, but I have nothing more to say. I 
perhaps have followed your advice incautiously.” She then looked 
at the commissioner. She said to him, “I am quite willing to go 
back to my cell and ask no favours.” 

“Mrs. Moriarty ’’—this to the matron, —“I am ready.” 

She walked over to the matron, took her arm, and the commis- 
sioner bowed them out, apologizing for any apparent impropriety 
and again insisting that a long ride would be of considerable 
benefit to her. Rose apparently agreed, and instructions were given 
the chauffeur to go up Riverside Drive before returning to Jefferson 
Market jail. 

“You can’t get the truth out of any of them,” Carr said as he 
looked down at the chart he had been keeping, upon which he 
had indicated the various bits of testimony we had obtained. 
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The following diagram represents Commissioner Howard’s 
epitome of the evidence. 
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“They agree on one thing, that is Woodward stood by the table 
facing the door. Irene is about the only one who didn’t give us a 
fake story, but she didn’t tell all she knew. That’s a cinch. They are 
all afraid of her. O’Neil, Rose, and Gordon all denied that she was 
present, except that Rose admitted it finally. Irene seems to be the 
key to this situation. My opinion is that if they admit Irene was in 
the room when Woodward got that bullet through the neck they 
think they’ll give the game away somehow. Now we’ve got only 
one more person to bring in; that’s Kelly. He’s sure going to be a 
surprised Mick when those two dicks pick him up. I haven’t heard 
from them. Maybe they haven’t located him yet. Maybe we ought 
to picked him up last night. He may be in hiding from some of his 
dear buddies in the Five Points Gang who, I understand, are gunning 
for him.” 

“Come over here, Dan, and you too, Smith. Let’s study over 
what we have got already, before Kelly gets here,” said the com- 
missioner. 

We seated ourselves at the very table over which Woodward’s 
body had fallen, and the commissioner spread his notes out before 
him. 

‘“‘Let’s consider the gun business first and the number of shots 
fired,’”’ he said, ‘and then go into the other evidence we’ve devel- 
oped.” He turned to Carr. 

“You’ve got three guns now, haven’t you? Rose’s, with two 
empty chambers, Irene’s with one, and the gun Woodward had, 
Ratkowsky’s, with two shots fired from it. Now we’ve got no direct 
testimony or evidence that any of these was used. Gordon won’t 
identify Woodward’s gun, and so far——” 

Here Carr interrupted. 

“Rose’s evidence is sure enough, Commissioner. She admits firing 
with her gun. And we can be pretty certain of the others.” 

“Vou’re right, Dan,” Howard answered. “I am certain that all 
three were used. No man or woman can handle three guns at once, 
and it’s unlikely that anybody here used two at once. That means, 
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then, three people fired pistols down here in this room when Wood- 
ward passed out. Let’s look into the question of how many shots 
were fired. What’s your reasoning, Dan?” 

“Well,” he answered, ‘ you’ve got five empty shells. That means 
five shots, Commissioner. You can’t argue against that. And we’ve 
had one bird admit he heard five—that’s the Jew, Ratkowsky. 
He says he can count bullets no matter how fast they’re going by 
him. Irene came across with a statement that there were four or five. 
The rest of them lied, to my thinking. Five shots came out of those 
guns in about five seconds that night or I’m cuckoo and then some.” 

“T’m agreed on that,” said Howard, “and now let’s figure out 
who fired them, if we can, from this diagram of yours. 

“Visualize now what was actually the truth, if we can, by the 
analysis of all this tangled yarn. First, everyone agrees that Wood- 
ward stood by the table at Position 5, facing the door to Bayard 
Street. Note that there’s no deviation from that single fact, despite 
the obviously fake testimony as to the positions of everyone else. 
Woodward’s dead and can’t dispute any part of the testimony. It’s 
curious that everyone should be so exact about Woodward and so 
uncertain about themselves.” 

“Well, Commissioner,” said Carr, “it looks to me this way: 
Gordon is shielding Rose as much as he can, so he puts her as far 
away as possible from any part of the room that can connect her 
with the murder. Accordingly, he has Rose over behind the door. 
Rose, on the other hand, wants to shield Gordon, so she places him 
over in the same corner. From that we can figure that that part of the 
room had nothing happen in it. It was as safe as a church over there. 

“They’ve got Kelly over there, too. Of course, only two of them 
saw him, but Irene mentioned him. To my way of thinking, when 
Rose and Gordon both agree on the same thing, you’ve got the truth, 
so Kelly must have stood in Position 7.” 

“‘We can eliminate that side of the room then,” the commissioner 
asked, “and assume that only Kelly was there? But how do you 
figure out O’Neil’s being there, according to Gordon?” 
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“Well, Pll come to that later,” returned Carr. “Let’s go into 
where Gordon was actually. Since he wants to take all the blame, 
he would probably put himself in the position where there could be 
no dispute about his doing the gunning. He claims Position 2. I 
think he told the truth then. He was actually there, because Irene 
checks on this, and she’s finally giving us a straight story. Eggs are 
pretty close things, you know, but the chickens come out at last. 
All you have to do is sit on them long enough, and that’s what we 
have been doing to Irene. 

“T figure we’ve got bony fide stories now out of Dixie, Ratkowsky, 
Lila, and McDermott. Irene hasn’t told us all, but what she said’s 
been straight, I guess. She said she was in Position 4. Rose checks on 
this. Gordon says Irene left, but Irene said she was present. We 
can figure from that that Gordon lied about Irene, and since O’Neil 
is cagey about her, it strikes me that an admission that Irene was 
present will upset the apple cart somehow. I don’t know why they 
want to protect her just now, but they are trying to. She admits 
she had a gun, which of course I knew. She says it fell down on 
the floor and went off there. Maybe it did and maybe it didn’t. 
Before we follow that through, let’s go ahead with this football 
line-up of yours, Commissioner.” 

Howard laughed at this characterization of his sketch and pointed 
to Position 3. 

“How about Rose? Both she and Irene say she was in Position 3. 
Do you think that’s right?” 

“Ves, I do,” Carr replied. “ Her old man says she was standing on 
the other side of the table, at 6 marked here on this diagram. That’s 
the father protecting the daughter. She says O’Neil was at 6. There’s 
the daughter protecting the father. So from that I’d say the side of 
the table was a neutral corner, and since no one else saw anybody 
over here, you can figure there wasn’t anybody there at all.” 

“All right, Inspector. Now, let’s go to this curious discrepancy 
between O’Neil’s and Gordon’s answers. What about that?” 

“Well, Commissioner, if you eliminate Irene from the murder 
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and Kelly—certainly Gordon wouldn’t protect him—there remain 
Gordon, Rose, and: Pete O’Neil in the picture. We’ve never suspi- 
cioned O’Neil very much, but the answers which came out this after- 
noon show him in three different places when the shooting started. 
Rose would certainly put her father in a position farthest removed 
from one which would lead us to suspect him. Blood is thicker than 
water. 

“O’Neil himself would try to keep clear of our getting anything 
on him, and he would pick a position for himself of the same kind. 
He originally said he was next to Rose. Well, what he said this 
afternoon ties up with that. Now Gordon puts Pete O’Neil over in 
Position 7, where we agreed nothing happened. This kid would 
certainly know where O’Neil was, and so would Rose. We’d have a 
hard time doping it out if it weren’t for Irene. She puts O’Neil at 
Position 1, and was the only person to do so. They’ve all steered 
clear of that corner. Likewise, they all steered clear of corner 2 
except Gordon, who wants to take the blame. Positions 1 and 2, then, 
are incriminating. 

“This gives me the cue that all the shooting was done in front 
of the table, between it and the door. I feel sure Gordon was at 
Position 2. Pete says he was at 4. It’s funny how both O’Neil and 
Gordon try to alibi each other. I don’t know just why, but I have a 
suspicion. I don’t think Position 4 was important.” 

“All right then,” the commissioner broke in, “here’s what we 
have when the murder took place. Woodward was facing Bayard 
Street. Gordon and Rose were on his left. O’Neil and Irene on his 
right, and Kelly apparently looking in the door. We got some evi- 
dence this afternoon that there wasn’t much of a struggle, if any, 
between Woodward and Gordon. The shooting was probably close— 
or four feet distant probably.” 

“That’s exactly the way I figure it,”’ agreed Carr, ‘““and now we 
come to the principal reason for having all this coffee-klatch here 
to-day. I’ve been on an investigation in this room during the past 
few days, Commissioner, as you know. I came in with detectives 
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and we spent five hours going over every wall, the floor, baseboards, 
and every other damn bit of wood in the place trying to locate three 
more bullets. I made a hurried examination about two hours after 
Woodward was shot and found two. A few days ago, when I sus- 
pected that there had been more shooting, I decided to make a 
thorough search. 

“Somebody got in here right after Woodward was killed and 
patched up three bullet holes pretty nicely. The two I found at 
first that night were fairly easy to locate; they hadn’t been covered 
up. Two bullet holes in the wall that I found later had been covered 
over with pictures the night of the murder, so I didn’t see ’em. I'll 
show you in a minute. Somebody tacked a calendar over one and 
put a chromo over the other. Naturally that night, since we had 
Gordon’s confession that two shots were fired and I had two bullets 
I didn’t go snooping around for evidence of extra shots because I 
didn’t suspect them. 

‘What do we find now? I'll answer it. Six of them. Yes, six of 
them, not five. And, here’s where they’re located.” 

Carr got up from the table and walked around the room, indicat- 
ing the places where he and his men had located the bullet holes 
jn the interior of the room. It will be remembered that the bullet 
which killed Woodward passed entirely through the body. Carr 
originally had found two spots in the wall with bullet scars. From 
one of these spots he dug out a lead bullet which was of .32 calibre. 
From another he had taken a .38-calibre bullet. Both had been con- 
siderably deformed in striking the wall and in consequence it had 
been hard for experts to decide from just which pistols they had 
been fired. The fact that Carr had located four more, making six in 
all, when we had a record of only five, was, of course, a tremendous 
surprise to me and I could see that the commissioner was likewise 
dumbfounded. The inspector had been keeping this information to 
himself. 

The following diagram shows the positions of the various persons 
within the room at the time of the shooting as we agreed they actu- 
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ally were, and also shows the positions of the six bullets which Carr 
located. 


WOQDWAAD 
IRENE! 
i Rose 


GORDON 
O NBIL) 


As Carr pointed out the places, we examined them and found 
evidence of former bullet marks. The interior of the room was 
wainscoted to a height of about four feet with closely matched 
boards. The police had found the holes made by the bullets puttied 
and painted, but they had opened up the holes by means of augers 
and extracted the bullets. O’Neil had not known of this, as the offi- 
cers had carefully refilled the auger holes with putty and again 
painted them. 

Carr had walked first to the corner of the room behind the door 
leading from the hall. He pointed to a spot on the plaster above the 
wainscoting, which we could see had been repapered. It was No. 1. 

“This was one of the bullet holes I found that night. No attempt 
had been made to cover it up, and I got out of it a .32-calibre 
bullet. It came from Rose’s gun, as best we can figure, and when 
she confessed I was sure it was the slug that hit Woodward.” 
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He walked across the room behind the table and pointed to a place 
along the wainscoting about halfway up. 

“There’s No. 2 and we got a .38 chunk of lead out of this. It had 
the calendar put over it that night. The third bullet was right 
about here.” 

He then moved over about three feet and pointed to a mark 
on the wainscoting about six inches from the floor. “We got a.38 
out of here. No. 2 seemed to match up in its markings pretty well 
with Woodward’s gun, but this third one we couldn’t identify at all. 
However, since they were pretty well deformed that didn’t mean 
anything. This third hole was a neat little mark and hadn’t been 
tampered with. That was funny.” 

He proceeded to the corner and pointed to another mark on the 
wainscoting near the top. 

“Here was No. 4. It was a .32 and well hidden. No. 5 is around on 
this side. It was covered with a chromo. It also hit the wood. It 
was 2.32. No.6, the final one, was up here about where Gordon stood. 
It was a .38 and hit about three inches, as you can see, above the 
woodwork. That one was plainly visible when I was in here the night 
Woodward was shot. It must have been fired at Gordon from about 
where Woodward was and missed 

“Now, what I want to know was where did this sixth bullet come 
from? We’ve got the positions of everybody located finally. Now I 
want to test out a little theory we have had and see if we can figure 
out who did the shooting and who hit Woodward. 

““We haven’t been able to get the medical examiner to say for 
certain whether it was a .32 or 2 .38 that killed him. Any of these on 
the back wall might have done the trick. If we’d had an independent 
examination made we might have been able to tell, but we didn’t 
have enough suspicion of this case when Woodward’s body was here. 
But I have talked to the doc myself, and I think he is honest in say- 
ing that the wound was of such a nature that he was unable to de- 
cide the calibre of the bullet. It’s hard enough to tell even under the 
best of conditions. These two bullets on the side don’t count. I think 
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Woodward fired No. 6 at Gordon. No. 5 I haven’t been able to de- 
cide about. It couldn’t have come from Irene or O’Neil, but one of 
these four in back of the table is the one that killed. 

“No. 5 is deformed more than any of them. It was all out of shape 
and splintered the wood pretty badly. That was the one they hung 
the calendar over. But who fired it? I’m pretty certain that O’Neil 
handled a gun that night, and as soon as we get Harry Kelly in here 
I’m going to find out, and also get out of him some clue to these six 
bullets. You’ll notice, too, we got one too many .38-calibre shots 
here to account for the empty chambers in the guns. Now, O’Neil’s 
rod is a .38. I picked up that information. Whether he carried it 
that night or not, God only knows, I don’t. But if he did, that may 
account for one of these extra .38’s behind the table.” 

The commissioner broke in, ‘‘I thought Kelly was to be here be- 
fore this.” 

“He was,’’ Carr replied, ‘and I don’t know what’s keeping him. 
I’ve got two of my best men out to pick him up. He generally hangs 
out at his mother’s flat down the street here, and he was there this 
morning.” 

Hardly had he made this comment when a detective came into 
the room from the barroom. He was a typical plain-clothes man, but 
Carr recognized him apparently as one he had sent to fetch Kelly. 

“Did you get him?” he asked before the officer had a chance to 
speak. 

‘Somebody else got him,” was the reply. “He’s up in Bellevue 
Hospital. If you want to get a statement out of him you had better 
get up there P. D. Q., because he’s going to pass out pretty soon.” 

The reason for Harry Kelly’s nonappearance in the back room of 
the Bowery Bar that afternoon is embodied in the following news- 
paper item. 


CuapTer XII 
From the Post, 10:30 A. M. Edition, May 7, 1928 
BOWERY GUNMAN IS “TAKEN FOR A RIDE” 


Kelly, Gang Leader and Bowery Murder Witness, Mortally 
Shot by Unknown Men 


DIED IN BELLEVUE HOSPITAL THIS MORNING 


Harry KELLy, notorious leader of the Bowery Five Points Gang 
and a surprise witness brought forward in the Bowery Bar Murder 
case, died early this morning in Bellevue Hospital from three bullet 
wounds. He is the second person connected with the case to have 
been mysteriously killed since Woodward’s death. Charlie Whango, 
an important witness, was murdered in the Tombs last week. 

Yesterday afternoon a small boy running into the hallway of a 
vacant building about to be torn down at 592 East Twenty-eighth 
Street found Harry Kelly stretched out behind the staircase. He 
had been shot in the temple and twice through the breast and neatly, 
so neatly, laid out in a nice blue serge suit. But he was alive. 

The gangster, who was forty-five and looked sixty, was not yet 
dead despite three bullets in his body. The boy rushed out into the 
street and stammered his discovery to a policeman on the corner, 
who immediately called an ambulance which took Kelly to the 
hospital. 

Detectives who investigated said that Kelly had been “taken 
for a ride,’’ as it is called when the underworld performs one of its 
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own executions. Upholding this theory was the fact that residents 
in the neighbourhood had heard no shooting. There were no fire- 
arms about, but one witness was located who had seen a sedan stop 
before the house about an hour before. Three men had got out and 
gone into the hallway. This witness saw the car drive away about 
ten minutes later but did not note how many persons were in it. 
No licence number was obtained. 

At first there was some delay in identification. Kelly’s pockets 
had been rifled, and there was not even an old letter or lodge card 
to tell who the wounded man was. Curiously enough, his money 
had not been touched. There was $14.80 in his coat. A white silk 
shirt bore the laundry mark “H. K.” and a wide belt fastened 
with a silver buckle was engraved with the initial ‘H.” 

At the hospital Kelly recovered consciousness but would not 
say who had shot him. He had “gotten the works,” and like the 
gangster he was he refused to tell the police anything of his as- 
sailants. 

“My boys will know who they were,” he said. “No cops’ll be 
necessary.” 

Life has been stormy for the gangster ever since he finished serving 
time for a hold-up ten years ago and came down the river again to 
the Bowery, going into the Five Points Gang. He had been a 
former adherent of “Three Beers Brody” who ruled the Bowery 
twelve years ago with his trigger until a policeman’s bullet put an 
end to his career. Kelly conceived the idea of reorganizing the 
gang and seizing its leadership. He was eventually successful in 
this, and for the past six years has been the recognized leader of 
the only existing Bowery gang which compared with those of the 
old days. 

It has been rumoured that underworld politics had moved that 
Kelly was to be supplanted, and it has been further stated that 
only through Peter O’Neil’s influence has Kelly retained power. 
He has been a lieutenant of O’Neil’s, and it has been said that he 
was one of the best vote rounders-up in lower New York. 
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Four months ago a motor car passed him as he stood on the corner 
of Hester and Christie streets, and two bullets sent him to the 
hospital. He recovered quickly, but to-day’s shooting was more of 
a success, 

It is supposed that supporters of a new leader are responsible for 
Kelly’s death, but it is a mystery just how they got him into the 
automobile to go along with them. He was seen on the Bowery at 
nine o’clock Sunday morning and stated that he had just come from 
church. He went to his home at 933 Bowery and was not seen there- 
after until he was found on Twenty-eighth Street. 

Kelly’s connection with the Woodward murder case was of ut- 
most, etc., etc. 


The following clipping gives a few more picturesque details of 
Kelly’s death and I include it for that reason. 


The Evening Sun, 1:30 P. M. Edition, Monday, May 7, 1928 
IMPORTANT BOWERY BAR MURDER WITNESS SLAIN 


Harry Kelly, Gang Leader, Reported to Have Confessed Truth 
on Deathbed 


Harry Kelly is to be “taken for one more ride.” It will be his 
last, but Kelly will not be conscious of the $5,000 silver casket which 
will surround him nor of the fifty automobiles which will form a 
part of the procession. 

Kelly, notorious leader of the Five Points Gang on the Bowery, 
is dead. Guarded by two detectives, he died at two o’clock this 
morning at Bellevue Hospital. Physicians had already removed 
two bullets from his body but were unable to locate the third. 
Kelly’s shooting promises to be as mysterious as that of Thomas 
Woodward, of whose death Kelly was a witness. It would have been 
generally supposed that opposition gang members enticed Kelly 
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into an automobile and thus ended his career, were he not an 
actual witness of the Woodward murder. 

Some see in his death a new mystery element to the Woodward 
case and predict that all witnesses to the killing of Woodward will 
eventually find their lives endangered. 

That the police were intensely interested in getting from Kelly 
some last word before he died was evidenced by the fact that Police 
Commissioner Howard, accompanied by Inspector Dan Carr and 
several detectives, rushed to Bellevue Hospital at four o’clock 
yesterday afternoon and were with Kelly for more than an hour. 
He is reported to have given many details of the Bowery Murder 
which had not yet come to police attention and implicated new 
persons in the crime. 


be 


HOWARD ISSUES WARNING 


No arrests have been made following his death, but police 
vigilance has been increased along the Bowery, as it is expected that 
his adherents will be quick to avenge his death. An open split be- 
tween opposing factions within the Five Points Gang is looked for, 
with possible shootings which may involve the Bowery from 
Chinatown to Canal Street. Commissioner of Police Andrew K. 
Howard has issued a warning to Bowery gangsters that the slightest 
attempt at reprisal will be met by the sternest police action. Ar- 
rangements being made for Kelly’s funeral indicate that it will be 
one of the costliest and most imposing cortéges that have passed 
down the Bowery in years. A silver casket costing $5,000 has been 
ordered, and floral tributes already fill the four-room flat at 934 
Bowery, where Kelly lived with his aged mother. 


O’NEIL GIVES STATEMENT 


Peter O’Neil, political leader of the Bowery, who is reputed to 
have been Kelly’s backer in gang leadership, expressed deep sur- 
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prise at his death and seemed overwhelmed by the suddenness of 
it. 

O’Neil stated yesterday, “Rumours that Kelly and I have re- 
cently been on the outs are bunk. We have had rows in the past, 
but they have never been serious. I told him recently to give up 
gang leadership and assume less active work. There was only one 
mark against Kelly. That was a prison term which he served ten 
years ago for a hold-up that I believe he didn’t commit. The Bowery 
has had less gun affairs since Kelly has been my lieutenant than 
ever in my memory. The underworld knew Kelly and was afraid of 
him. I can’t figure out who slugged him. It had nothing to do with 
the Woodward murder. Kelly has been engaged in bootlegging lately 
entirely against my advice, and I wouldn’t be surprised if it was 
the reason for his being bumped off. 

The commissioner of police did not comment upon Kelly’s 
connection with the Woodward murder in any way nor upon his 
visit to see the gangster before his death. It has been learned, 
however, that two detectives were seeking Kelly Sunday morning 
and that the police commissioner along with other officers was wait- 
ing for him at the Bowery Bar, where a special conference had been 
arranged at which a number of witnesses to the Woodward murder 
were interrogated. It is rumoured that both Rose O’Neil and Watts 
Gordon were brought to the Bowery Bar Sunday afternoon under 
guard, later being sent back to their cells. 


POLICE STAGE MURDER SCENE 
The police, in staging a star-chamber session interrogation, etc., 
etc. 
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From the Post, Last Edition, Monday, May 7, 1928 


PETER O’NEIL HELD AS MURDERER OF THOMAS 
WOODWARD 


Kelly, Dying Gangster, Confessed Bowery Boss Shot Woodward 
ROSE O’NEIL AND IRENE WILLIAMS RELEASED 
Gordon Still in Tombs; Kelly’s Confession Not Given Out by Police 


Acting secretly and with dramatic suddenness, Commissioner 
of Police Howard late to-day staged what he termed the final 
act in solving the Bowery Bar Murder mystery by arresting Peter 
O’Neil, downtown political leader and owner of the bar, as the 
murderer of Thomas Woodward. At the same time police charges 
against Rose O’Neil, his daughter, were withdrawn, and her con- 
fession was officially declared to be entirely false. The charge 
against Irene Williams as being an accessory to the murder was 
not, however, withdrawn. 

The police hunt of the last three weeks for the murderers of 
Thomas Woodward has presented a startling new situation every 
day but is now finished, according to the commissioner. 

“We finally have the guilty man,” he said, “but it’s taken a 
long while for us to complete our evidence. From the very first we 
suspected O’Neil, and evidence obtained in the last two days has 
clinched the case.” 

O’Neil was arrested in his flat above the Bowery Bar at two 
o’clock this morning. Acting Inspector of Detectives Carr, accom- 
panied by four plain-clothes men, made the arrest, charging him 
with murder. He was arraigned before Magistrate Harold Robert- 
son and held without bail. O’Neil protested his innocence and 
stated that the entire police case was a frame-up. 
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HARRY KELLY HELPED POLICE 


It was the testimony of Kelly, the Bowery gangster shot Sun- 
day, whose funeral is being held to-morrow, that enabled the 
police to obtain sufficient evidence to warrant their holding Peter 
O’Neil for Woodward’s murder. The police commissioner and 
several officers were at Kelly’s bedside just before he died, and he 
told them the true story of what he had seen as he rushed into the 
back room of O’Neil’s bar at twelve-forty-five the morning of 
April roth. Kelly admitted that the story he told at that time was 
untrue. He blamed O’Neil for his death but did not claim that 
O’Neil had any actual hand in it nor that O’Neil had ordered 
it. 

Kelly knew he was dying, according to the police, and saw in a 
deathbed statement of the truth the only chance to revenge himself 
against his leader O’Neil, who Kelly declared had caused his death 
by withdrawing support of him as leader of the Five Points Gang. 
It was when O’Neil withdrew his influence that Kelly’s opponents 
took courage enough to put three bullets into Kelly, leaving him 
for dead in a hallway in an abandoned tenement on East Twenty- 
eighth Street. 


DETAILS OF CONFESSION WITHHELD 


Kelly’s statement concerning Woodward’s murder was not made 
public by the police. It was said that his confession confirmed evi- 
dence obtained at a secret interrogation of everyone concerned with 
the case held Sunday afternoon in the back room of the bar on the 
very spot where Woodward was shot. The various mystifying cir- 
cumstances of the case, according to the police, were cleared up by 
recognition of the fact that Woodward died by O’Neil’s hand. No 
explanation has been given concerning the confession of Watts 
Gordon or Rose O’Neil. Rose’s assumption of guilt can be credited 
to the fact that she wished to protect her father, and as such is 
touching testimony of the relationship between father and daughter. 
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GORDON’S MOTIVE UNCERTAIN 


Such a motive cannot be credited to Watts Gordon, who con- 
fessed three weeks ago, immediately after the murder. One con- 
jecture to be made at the present writing, in view of failure of the 
police commissioner to amplify his brief statement, is that Watts 
Gordon in some secret deal with O’Neil voluntarily assumed guilt 
for Woodward’s murder in order to save O’Neil from disgrace. 
Another is that he tried to shield O’Neil because of the leader’s 
daughter Rose. Such a sacrifice is almost unparalleled in the history 
of the Police Department, and experienced police officers believe 
that this was not Gordon’s entire motive. It is significant that the 
police, while exonerating Rose O’Neil, made no move to release 
Watts Gordon, nor was any statement made concerning his confes- 
sion. 


STRONG EFFORT TO RELEASE O’NEIL 


O’Neil, who has long been one of the important political leaders 
of New York, raged at the Police Department when they arrested 
him, and the police officers had to handcuff him in order to take 
him before a magistrate and thence to the Tombs. It is understood 
that strong political pressure has been brought to bear to have him 
released on bail and that his attorneys have received the full co- 
operation of several Justices of the Supreme Court in obtaining his 
release. In many quarters it is thought that the police commissioner 
has overstepped himself in an effort to discredit his political an- 
tagonist and that O’Neil is not guilty. 

District Attorney McDermott, who is Howard’s rival for the 
mayoralty nomination and who has been very free in criticizing the 
many arrests made by the Police Department, singularly refused 
comment concerning O’Neil’s arrest. He was, however, visibly sur- 
prised, and it was evident that the police had taken action without 
consultation with him. 
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ROSE O’NEIL IN PHYSICIAN’S CARE 


The arrest of her father came as a tremendous shock to Miss 
O’Neil, and when the news was given her she fainted in her cell. 
She was removed to St. Vincent’s Hospital, where she is under the 
care of physicians and nurses, and admittance to her room has been 
forbidden. In direct contrast to the effect of O’Neil’s arrest upon 
his daughter was the composure with which Watts Gordon received 
the news in the Tombs. He is stated to have evidenced no surprise 
and to have said only, “Well, that’s that.” He, however, im- 
mediately requested that his counsel be sent to him within an hour. 

Miles Portor, former Lieutenant Governor of Pennsylvania, was 
sent for and conferred with Gordon for a half hour. The counsel 
stated to reporters that the case had taken a very dramatic turn 
and might prove one of the most complicated murder trials in 
the history of American courts. He would not enlarge upon his 
statement, which leads to the supposition that Gordon is still 
deeply involved in Woodward’s death. 


SIXTH ARREST IN CASE 
The arrest of Peter O’Neil is the sixth that has been made, etc., 
etc. 
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From the Morning Herald-Tribune, Tuesday, May 8, 1928 


FOUR CONFESSIONS IN WOODWARD CASE SOLVE 
SHOOTING 


O'Neil, Gordon, Irene, and Kelly Give True Stories Concerning 
Murder 


O’NEIL AND GORDON BOTH FIRED; ONE KILLED 


The Amazing Solution of Bowery Murder Finally Disclosed, But Guilt 


Remains Undetermined 


=e 
By W. K. Smith 


Harry Kelly, dying, told the truth concerning the murder of 
Thomas Woodward. Three police officers, including Commissioner 
Howard, bent over his bed to hear for the first time a recital of the 
events as they actually took place at twelve-forty-five in the 
back room of Peter O’Neil’s Bowery Bar the morning of April roth. 

Yesterday Peter O’Neil was arrested and charged with the 
murder of Thomas Woodward. He is being held as a co-defendant 
with Watts Gordon. Three hours later he confessed to the police 
that the story told by Harry Kelly was correct and was a true 
recital of the actual happenings within the room. 

O’Neil’s confession was brought about after his repeated refusal 
to talk by the fact that one hour earlier Watts Gordon in the 
Tombs told the police a story practically identical with Kelly’s, 
and almost at the same time Irene Williams filled in details of a 
previous story she had given to the police. All then tallied with the 
story given by the dying gangster. 

Neither O’Neil nor Gordon would substantiate Kelly’s confes- 
sion until they learned that Irene Williams had independently given 
the police a story which corroborated Kelly’s statement. All previ- 
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ous testimony presented by O’Neil, Gordon, and Rose O’Neil are 
proved to be made up largely of falsehoods in which each en- 
deavoured to put the police on false trails. This situation, coupled 
with the fact that practically all other persons implicated in the 
crime have also lied to the police, that has made the case so difficult 
for the department to unravel. 

After the final confessions of Kelly and Williams, Gordon still 
refused to talk, but upon the insistence of his counsel, Miles 
Portor, he eventually agreed to tell a true story of the events within 
the back room of the Bowery Bar. O’Neil’s confession then fol- 
lowed. 


ROSE O’NEIL STILL SILENT 


Miss O’Neil alone, of all those within the Bowery Bar at the 
time of the murder, has not given corroboration. She is in St. 
Vincent’s Hospital recovering from a temporary nervous break- 
down which occurred immediately after she had learned of her 
father’s arrest on Sunday. Physicians at the hospital state that it 
will be several days before they will permit her to talk to police 
officers. 

And, in the face of the fact that four witnesses of Woodward’s 
death have now finally told the truth, the police do not know at 
this time who actually killed Woodward, nor is the murderer apt 
to be determined. Only by technical evidence given by pistol ex- 
perts, whose testimony can be combated by other experts, can the 
guilt be decided by a jury. 


O’NEIL OR GORDON GUILTY? 


The murder of Thomas Woodward lies between Watts Gordon 
and Peter O’Neil. Each shot at him. But one bullet killed him. Four 
shots in all were fired by those present in the room, according to 
the confessions just obtained. The record of empty shells found 
in the pistols used indicates that five shots were fired. Marks of six 
bullets altogether were found on the wall of the room itself. This 
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discrepancy has not yet been accounted for by the police in charge 
of the investigation of the case, nor by any information given by 
those who confessed. And to complicate the problem, the confes- 
sions state only four shots were fired. 

The fatal bullet came from a gun in the hands of either O’Neil 
or Watts Gordon, according to their present sworn statements, and 
neither knows whether or not his bullet hit Woodward. Rose O’Neil » 
fired one shot, which is known to have missed him. Woodward 
fired at Gordon and also missed. Then Gordon and Peter O’Neil 
fired simultaneously, and Woodward fell mortally wounded. 

It is doubtful if any writer of fiction could create a situation 
involving a more complicated determination of guilt than is now 
presented by the confessions obtained yesterday. Doubt is also 
expressed that when O’Neil and Gordon are brought to trial they 
can be convicted of murder, because of the circumstances of Wood- 
ward’s death. In the whole history of crime in New York, the police 
state they have no record of a case which has involved so much 
mystery as this which now presents such a complication in the 
determination of guilt. 


CONFESSIONS TELL THE STORY 


The true facts of the killing of Thomas Woodward are best pre- 
sented by a chronological recitation of events as they occurred on 
the night of April 18th. From the four signed statements, which 
agree as to main facts, the Herald-Tribune presents for the first time 
the actual account of how Woodward died. These confessions have 
been thoroughly studied, and while there are points yet to be set- 
tled there is no doubt but that they are a true recital. 


INITIAL EVENTS AT OPIUM DIVE 


Thomas Woodward left the Plum Blossom, the Chinatown resort 
which he owned, at about twelve o’clock. He proceeded directly to 
the Bowery Bar to discuss with Peter O’Neil certain matters relat- 
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ing to the United Omnibus franchise vote. He had made frequent 
visits to O’Neil’s place during the past month, and it was generally 
known that he could be found there around midnight. 

He arrived at the bar at approximately twelve-five, entering 
through the front swinging doors, and saw O’Neil standing at the 
bar. He greeted him affably, and the two men chatted for a moment 
with Tim McLarney, the bartender. They then proceeded to the 
back room, where they could have privacy, and they were there 
served by McLarney with two bottles of ale. O’Neil and Woodward 
seated themselves at the table and were engaged in a discussion 
of franchise votes when there was a sudden rap on the Bayard 
Street door and simultaneously the buzzer rang in the barroom. 
O’Neil got up and went to the door and looked out through a small 
peephole. 


LILA CARROLL ARRIVES 


He saw Lila Carroll standing outside and turned back to Wood- 
ward to ask him if he wanted to see her. 

Woodward replied, ‘That damn Chink must have told her 
that I came up here. Well, let her in. I can get rid of her quick 
enough.” 

O’Neil opened the door, and Miss Carroll entered, closing 
the door behind her. She looked around the room, apparently sur- 
prised at seeing only the two men, and said: 

‘Well, this does look like a business conference. I thought, Tom, 
maybe you were trying to shake me. This is your last night here, 
and I didn’t want to have you giving me the gate for some other 
charmer.” 

Woodward was scheduled to leave the next morning for Europe. 
(Miss Carroll’s previous testimony has shown that she was jealous 
of Woodward and had followed him to the bar to ascertain whether 
or not he had deceived her when he left the Plum Blossom.) 

Woodward replied, ‘My dear Lila, I always tell you the truth. 
You’re interrupting a serious conference. But sit down anyway 
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and have a drink and I’ll put you in a cab and meet you later. It’s 
too damn bad I can’t get away for ten minutes.” 


TRENE WILLIAMS ENTERS 


Miss Carroll replied in anger and started to leave. Then Wood- 
ward persuaded her to sit down for a few minutes, and she seated 
herself at the table. O’Neil went out into the bar for glasses and 
liquor. During his absence Irene Williams, who had followed her 
rival, Lila, from the Plum Blossom, came to the Bayard Street 
door of the bar and found it unlatched. She pushed the door open 
and confronted Woodward and Lila Carroll, seated at the table. 
O’Neil returned at this juncture and has stated that he was in- 
tensely surprised to find a new woman present. He expressed himself 
in no uncertain terms. 

Woodward had got up as Irene entered and asked her what the 
hell she wanted. 

Miss Williams replied, “I understand you are skipping to Europe 
to-morrow and you still owe me $25,000 that you promised three 
months ago. You can stick to your little friend there’”—meaning 
Miss Carroll—“but I’m going to get your personal check now 
before I leave this place or before I’ll let you leave.” 

Woodward, according to Miss Williams, replied with cursing and 
told her that he had nothing to do with the matter, that it was in 
the hands of his lawyers, and further, that he would throw her out 
bodily if she didn’t leave immediately. Irene replied, according to 
O’Neil’s confession, “You will like hell. You lay your dirty hands 
on me, Tom Woodward, and you'll wake up with the devil prodding 
your corpse with a pitchfork.”” Woodward jumped from the table 
but was restrained by O’Neil. 


ROSE O’NEIL AND GORDON APPEAR 


At this juncture Rose O’Neil, accompanied by Watts Gordon, 
came into the inner hallway of the bar through the secret entrance. 
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Miss O’Neil entered the back room to see her father. Gordon and 
Rose had been at the Plum Blossom earlier, Gordon stated, explain- 
ing that he had taken her there for the first time. He had previously 
told her about the place, and she was anxious to see just what such 
a gambling establishment looked like. He was writing a play about 
the place. Gordon had learned shortly before that the place was 
owned by Thomas Woodward, his informant being a half-caste 
attendant named Pluto, who had been discharged. Gordon’s visit 
to the Plum Blossom was an attempt to learn more details and also 
to show Miss O’Neil the place. They had left just previous to the 
time of Woodward’s departure. They had then taken a stroll down 
lower Broadway, and finally took a taxicab back to the bar. 

When Miss O’Neil entered the room she evidenced surprise at 
seeing Woodward and the two women present. She turned to leave 
but Lila Carroll, seeing her, immediately turned to Woodward and 
accused him of lying to her. 


IRENE’S ACTUAL STORY 


Miss Williams’s statement to the police yesterday as taken down 
by an official stenographer reads as follows: 

“When Rose O’Neil came in Lila jumped up and turned to Wood- 
ward, saying in an excited voice, ‘I knew you came up here to see 
her. This business deal stuff is a lot of apple sauce. It was just an 
excuse to leave me and get a chance to talk to this new flame of 
yours.’ 

“Woodward told her to shut up and sit down, that he didn’t 
know Rose was going to be in at all. He said to Rose that as long 
as she was there he was glad to see her and asked her to come in 
and have a drink with them. Rose turned to go, but O’Neil told her 
to stay. Then I saw that Gordon was with her, for he came pushing 
into the room, giving Woodward a terrible once-over. Lila was as 
huffy as a cat stroked the wrong way and got up from the table. 

“<All right, you can take your little Bowery Belle, if you want 
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to, Tom. I’m through,’ she said. Then she ran out by Gordon and 
went into the hall. I didn’t see what happened to her after that, 
but O’Neil jumped out after her, and Lila told me afterward that 
he showed her how to get out of the place by some cellar exit.” 


GORDON’S STORY OF SHOOTING 


Watts Gordon’s statement to the police is quoted, giving the 
next succession of events that occurred: 

“When I followed Miss O’Neil into the back room it struck me 
that Woodward was either drunk or in a highly nervous state. He 
had got up as Lila left and said, ‘Well, it would cost me another 
ten-ton sparkler, as those damn tabloids say, to get her back into 
good humour, but I’m through. I was told she was a gold digger, 
and she is. She ought to be incorporated as the best-paying mining 
company in America. I’ve learned my lesson. This saves me the 
trouble of shaking her.”’ 

“He then greeted Rose with exaggerated affection and took her 
by the arm to have her sit down at the table. Peter O’Neil was using 
Rose as bait for men of Woodward’s type and was insisting that 
Rose play up to Woodward. It was entirely against her wishes, and 
she had determined to tell her father that night that she was through 
with Woodward and the others of his kind, and if her father insisted 
on her continuing she would leave his flat and take an apartment 
of her own where she would be perfectly free to do just as she 
pleased. In fact, Rose had gone into the back room seeking her 
father to tell him this and had asked me to come along to act as her 
escort away from the place should her father not agree with her. 
O’Neil was temporarily out of the room when Woodward took 
Rose’s arm, and I stepped forward and shoved his hand aside. 

““You ought to know, Woodward,’ I said, ‘Miss O’Neil doesn’t 
sit in the back end of the bar drinking with political friends of her 
father’s. She had no idea that you were here. Further, she’s in my 
company. Keep your hands off her. I resent any attention you’re 
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paying to her.’ Just then O’Neil returned, and I guess he heard the 
last part of my statement. He turned to me angrily and said: 

““Who’s appointed you Rose’s guardian? What are you sticking 
your face in here for, Gordon? My friends are good enough for my 
daughter, I guess.’ 

““*VYou consider Woodward, who’s Chinatown’s most notorious 
dive keeper, a suitable friend for her?’ I asked. 

“Woodward jumped at this and yelled, ‘Where did you get that 
bit of information, you dirty snooper?’ 

“Rose had broken away from Woodward, and as Woodward 
started to curse she broke in and told her father that she was 
through with Woodward and all O’Neil’s friends. She was through 
with acting as a cat’s-paw for her father in attracting the men 
he was dealing with politically. 

“You can make your choice, Father,’ Rose said to him; ‘either 
I stay here with you upstairs and do just exactly as I please, or 
J leave this house to-night.’ 


WOODWARD THREATENS O’NEIL 


“Woodward got excited again when Rose expressed her disgust 
for him, and turned to O’Neil yelling: 

“Vou ! So that’s been your game, huh? Well, it’s a good thing 
I found it out, because she’s been the only thing that brought me 
down here to-night. Since I’ve found out how matters stand I’m 
going to tell you something, Pete. I’m clearing out for Europe. 
To-night, unless we can fix this bird Gordon. 

“He then turned to me. 

“Will a quarter of a million dollars shut you up? You'll work a 
hell of a long time as a reporter to make a tenth of that.’ 

“<Tt’s too late to shut me up with a million now,’ I told him. 
‘And even if it wasn’t, you haven’t got enough to buy me.’ 

“Then he turned to O’Neil. 

“<“'This—— [here Woodward motioned toward me and called me 
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several dirty names] has finally got the goods on the franchise deal. 
He’s got all the evidence, and he’s going to break it in his paper 
to-morrow, but I’m clear. They’ll never send me up the river for 
bribery. You’re going to be holding the bag, see? You’re going to 
be the one who’s going to get socked, and you’re going to get it 
strong. You’ve been the go-between, and a lot of money’s been paid 
to you directly. If these aldermen wanted to speculate in Omnibus 
through my office that was their lookout. They can’t indict me be- 
cause I acted as their broker. But they can break you.’ 

““O’Neil’s face turned livid, and he swung around toward Wood- 
ward, cursing him. 

“¢Vou'll never leave me holding the bag, Woodward, I’ll tell 
you that,’ he yelled. ‘I’ve got you sewed up into this too. I’ve been 
in politics too long to let some stinking outsider like you get me 
in a hole. If this——reporter’s evidence, provided he’s got it, get’s 
me into trouble, you’ll go right along with me. I’ve got you in the 
bag too, body and soul. You didn’t know it—did you?—but I have.’ 


GORDON TOLD ROSE OF FATHER 


“T had nothing to say during this argument between them. I 
had hoped to have a talk with O’Neil that night to ask him some 
questions in an endeavour to find out if he was as guilty in the Omni- 
bus graft as the evidence I had been obtaining the previous two 
weeks had shown. I cannot help but admit that I was in love with 
Miss O’Neil. He was her father. We were not engaged, but I hoped 
we might be. In all fairness it was up to me to make sure that O’Neil 
was guilty before I presented a story which would indicate he was. 

“T had mentioned to Rose just before coming to the bar the fact 
that I was afraid that my duty would force me to expose her father 
in a tremendously crooked deal against the city. I explained to her 
that as a reporter I had absolutely no other alternative. She had 
asked me to give details and was tremendously perturbed. I told 
her that I could not do so then but that I was going to ask O’Neil 
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some questions concerning it to make sure that what I presumed 
to be facts were correct. 

“The statements of Woodward and O’Neil confirmed exactly 
what I had told her, and she turned to her father. 

“*QOh, it’s true then, Father. It’s true what Watts has just told 
me. Oh, this is terrible! Why did you ever let a crook like Woodward 
get you into this mess?’ 

“Woodward then became nasty to Rose. ‘I’m no more a crook 
than your old man or than you are.’ 


IRENE PULLS OUT HER PISTOL 


“As he said this he saw Irene Williams, whom he had evidently 
forgotten, taking in everything. I guess he realized that here was a 
witness whom I could call upon to corroborate his guilt in the graft 
business. 

““¢What are you still hanging around for?’ Woodward yelled at 
her. ‘You cheap gold digger! Get out of here before I kick you out. 
I’m through with you forever, see?’ He turned his back toward her 
and approached Rose. Woodward was standing at the table facing 
the door to Bayard Street. O’Neil and Irene Williams were in front 
of him to his right. I was in front of his left, and Rose was on the 
same side but nearer Woodward. 

“T saw Williams open up her handbag but I did not know she 
was getting a gun. My attention was entirely focussed upon Wood- 
ward and Rose. I heard Williams scream at him to the effect that 
he wasn’t through with her by a damn sight; that she’d been waiting 
for two months for just this opportunity to get him; that he’d kicked 
her into the gutter and that she was going to see that he gypped 
no more women with promises of money only to throw them over. 
She was highly excited and screaming, but Woodward apparently 
paid no attention. 

“Afterward, in thinking about his sudden turning away from 
Trene, it struck me that some new thought had come to him con- 
cerning Rose which he wanted to get off his mind. As a matter of 
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fact this was exactly the situation. In his endeavours to seduce 
Rose O’Neil he had told her that if she didn’t accede to his wishes 
he would tell his friends she was his mistress and they would all 
believe it and that her reputation would be ruined anyway. Rose’s 
testimony in her false confession which she gave to the police was 
substantially correct in this regard, although she was not in the 
least guilty of having caused Woodward’s death. She had not told 
me everything by any means that was in her confession. 

“T had suspected that Woodward had been very nasty to her but 
I was totally unprepared for what he said as he turned to Rose. 


ROSE O’NEIL FIRES AT WOODWARD 


“¢ And you get out of here, too. I’m through with you. I'll settle 
what I’ve got to settle with your old man. I’ve got all I want from 
you.’ 

“He then turned to me. 

“How do you like that? Your little sweetheart has been my 
woman. I’ve had her, soul and body. Hear that? You can have her 
now; I’m finished with her. She’s : 

“Rose staggered back, and I could see her flush to the temples. 

***Vou lie, Woodward, you lie!’ she cried. ‘You told me you’d 
say that, and I told you I’d shoot you like a dog if you did.’ 

“At the same time Rose, who had kept her handbag on the table, 
reached into it, and before I could stop her she pulled out a pistol 
and fired at Woodward, but missed him. I jumped toward Rose to 
take the pistol from her hand, and at the same time I heard Irene 
cry: 

“And T’ll help her, too. You’ve got one bullet coming from me, 
Woodward.’”’ 


O’NEIL’S CONFESSION CONCERNING KILLING 


Peter O’Neil’s statement to the police, which is quoted as follows, 
gives the next sequence of events which led to Woodward’s death. 
His was the most complete of the four concerning the incidents of 
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the shooting. O’Neil seems to have been the calmest person in the 
room and his confession, with its colloquialisms, bears the stamp 
of absolute truth. 

“T didn’t know that Rose had pulled a gun on Woodward until 
Theard a shot. I was standing up in the corner of the room with my 
back to the Bayard Street door, at Woodward’s right. He was be- 
tween me and Rose. She was standing near the table. As she fired 
she ran toward Gordon, who was about opposite me, and I saw him 
grab the gun from her hand and put one arm around her to hold 
her. 

“The Williams woman was in front of me, and out of the corner 
of my eye I saw her drag a gat out of her dress and heard her yell 
at Woodward. She said something about getting him, too. Now if 
it’s one thing that scares me it’s a woman with a gun. There’s only 
one thing to do. Either knock it out of her hand before she pulls the 
trigger or clout her one over the head so she can’t use it. So with 
one swipe I walloped the Williams woman alongside the arm and 
the pistol dropped out of her hand. At the same time I seen Wood- 
ward reaching inside his coat and heard Rose fire at him. Then I 
saw Gordon grab Rose and wrench her gun away. 


WOODWARD PULLS GUN AND FIRES 


“T suddenly remembered Woodward had told me he’d been carry- 
ing a rod for several days ’cause some people had been threatening 
him on account of the market. I ducked downand grabbed Williams’s 
pearl-handled toy off the floor, keeping one eye on Woodward. 
He jerked out a big, heavy weapon and I heard Gordon yell at him 
to drop it. There’s one thing about Woodward; you couldn’t bluff 
him very much. Instead of dropping his gun he let go with one shot 
at Gordon. He missed the lad, and the bullet landed above the 
wainscotting. I remember thinking about having to get the plaster 
fixed. By this time I’d got my mitt on the gun on the floor and 
pointed it at him. 

“Stop it, Tom, or I’ll give you one,’ I said. 
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O’NEIL AND GORDON FIRE SIMULTANEOUSLY 


“But that don’t feaze him, and he swung his gun toward me. 
With that I fired, not taking any chances on getting a slug, and 
within the same half second Gordon shot. I don’t know which one 
of us hit him. We ain’t never been able to decide. Woodward fell 
back against the table. Just as I fired I noticed Woodward’s eyes 
sort of shift from me, and as he was hit he suddenly looked surprised 
as hell. I don’t’ know what he thought he saw. It wasn’t my gun 
because he saw that first as he swung on me. 

“Harry Kelly’s statement must check with my story. I ain’t 
seen what you cops got from him. He came in the door just as Rose 
shot and saw the whole business. I never suspected Kelly would 
squeal, ’cause God knows I had nothing to do with his death. I 
told Harry I couldn’t back him any longer as my lieutenant as he 
was getting too bad a reputation. The news of this must have got 
out, and some of the boys who didn’t like Kelly ‘took him for a 
ride.’ I hope they find the dirty skunks that did it, and I’m willing 
to help the cops in every way to do it.” | 


KELLY SAW UNKNOWN WITNESS 


The foregoing confession of Peter O’Neil’s gives substantially 
the same story the others told. It is the same as Kelly’s confession 
to the police before he died. Kelly looked in the door, as O’Neil 
states, and saw the actual killing. Kelly’s statement, however, 
contains the following additional information, which adds a certain 
new element of mystery to the situation. 

“T don’t know how many shots were fired. There may have been 
four or five or six. I saw O’Neil let go at Woodward and heard a 
couple of other shots. I remember that both O’Neil and the young 
guy opposite him had their backs to the door, which I saw open up 
just at that time and some guy look in. I didn’t pay much attention 
to that because I rushed in, pulling a gun of my own and intending 
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to let Woodward have it myself, but he was all over on the floor and 
table before I could shoot.” 

This statement of Kelly’s confirms the previous story in one of 
the tabloid newspapers that an unknown man had driven up to 
the Bowery Bar in a taxicab, had jumped out, opened up the side 
door, and then, after about ten seconds’ interval had jumped back 
into the cab. 

District Attorney McDermott’s entry into the case, according 
to the testimony given by those present, was exactly as he detailed 
it in a public statement made several days ago. From Gordon’s 
confession, made yesterday, it is learned that after Woodward had 
been shot, neither O’Neil, Gordon, nor Kelly realized immediately 
the seriousness of their situation and rushed to Woodward to see 
whether or not he was alive. They pulled off his coat and vest, 
found him breathing, and tore open his shirt. From Gordon’s 
confession the following is taken verbatim: 


BUT ONE FATAL WOUND 


“Until we had torn off Woodward’s clothes neither O’Neil nor 
myself realized that one of us had missed. Woodward’s chest was 
covered with blood and Kelly rushed out in the bar to get a towel. 
When we had wiped the blood away we found but one bullet hole. 

“Then I suddenly realized that only one of us had killed Wood- 
ward. One of us was guilty and the other wasn’t. He was still 
breathing, but there hardly seemed a possibility that he would live 
because it struck me that his wound was a bad one. McLarney, the 
bartender, came in about that time and said McDermott was out- 
side. O’Neil immediately called to him and the district attorney 
came in. We told him only that Woodward had been shot but gave 
him no details. I asked O’Neil if there was a doctor anywhere close, 
and he said there was. 

“He sent McLarney across the street to get Solburger, who came 
over right away. We tried to stop Woodward from bleeding but 
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couldn’t do anything. Solburger, after he had looked at the wound, 
said that there was no hope and that Woodward would be dead in 
ten minutes. 

“Rose had fainted away, and we put her in a chair. Irene had 
fallen down on the floor and was crying hysterically. McDermott 
then asked what had happened, and I decided to tell him that I had 
shot Woodward. There was certainly no use bringing the women 
into the case, and I felt that I had a better chance to get away with 
it than O’Neil. 

“T had no means of knowing but that I actually did kill him. 
The wound was such that either of us could have caused it when we 
fired. I whispered to O’Neil to shut up, that I would confess to the 
district attorney. 

s GORDON’S CONFESSION 

“O’Neil seemed undecided what to do, and I pulled him aside 
for a moment and told him to have everyone hushed up; that I 
would go out into the next room and make up some story to tell 
McDermott. It was evident that. no one heard the shots except 
those of us in the bar, because no one came in. I took McDermott 
out into the hall, and in this interval O’Neil got hold of Irene and 
Rose and told them to say absolutely nothing about the situation. 
We could count on Kelly, of course, and O’Neil had Solburger in 
his power as well. The doctor never peeped a bit with the truth. 

“Outside in the hall I told McDermott that I had shot Woodward 
in a row over an interview, and that the girls were not concerned 
at all. I said I would make a written confession if they were kept out, 
and since I knew that he was friendly with Irene, I hinted that the 
less questions he asked the better it would be. We came back in the 
room, and the doctor said that Woodward was dead. We then told 
Solburger that we would carry him over to his office and that he 
should be absolutely quiet about the case. He was considerably in- 
debted to O’Neil for political favours, and O’Neil knew that he 
could count on Solburger’s keeping his mouth shut.” 
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GORDON’S IDEA TO CONFESS 


Gordon was asked at this point in his final confession as to 
whether he, O’Neil, or McDermott took the lead in suggesting 
that the women’s names be kept out of the story and that his con- 
fession be made the sole basis of facts. 

Gordon replied: “It was my thought and my suggestion. McDer- 
mott was considerably excited and was largely concerned because 
of Irene Williams’s presence. He did not know who killed Woodward 
and I don’t know whether he has known at any time who actually 
fired the shots, unless Irene told him. It was a fifty-fifty chance that 
I shot Woodward, and I was quite willing to assume the full blame 
for doing so. 

“As I said before, nobody apparently heard the shots except 
Harry Kelly and McLarney. There was nobody else in the bar, and 
after we had called Solburger and found that Woodward had died 
we decided upon a course of action which would keep the women 
out of the case. No police were called until about a quarter after 
one, when we notified Quinlivan. I got O’Neil to take McDermott 
out into the bar while I talked to Rose and Trene. I told them to say 
nothing about their presence in the place. We then had McDermott 
take the two girls down through the cellar entrance and out while 
I talked the matter over with O’Neil. 


TOLD ROSE TO DROP GUN 


“Before Rose went I told her to dispose of her pistol by throwing 
it in a garbage or ash can somewhere along the street. At the same 
time I asked Irene where her pistol was, but she did not know. 
O’Neil had used it, and I presumed he had it. When he came back 
and McDermott was escorting the women out I asked O’Neil con- 
cerning Irene’s pistol. He said he had laid it on the table. We looked 
high and low but could not find it. Afterward we learned that Irene 
had seen her own gun lying where O’Neil had put it and dropped it 
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in a cuspidor, where it was found by Inspector Carr. She was too 
excited to remember what she had done with it. 

““We were considerably concerned over the missing gun, but since 
we couldn’t find it we presumed it would be hard for anyone else. — 
T suddenly remembered that there might be bullet holes in the wall 
and covered over two of them, leaving two remaining. Iknownothing 
about six shots being fired. To my knowledge there were only four 
shots. The noise of them was deafening, and the powder smoke 
prevented me from seeing well for a few seconds after I had shot. 

“When Police Captain Quinlivan came, about twenty minutes 
after one, O’Neil told him that I had shot Woodward, and I then 
wrote a confession in his presence which was witnessed by him, 
O’Neil, McDermott, and Kelly, I think. Almost immediately there- 
after-we took Woodward’s body over to the doctor’s office, awaiting 
a chance when no one was around and carrying it upright.” 


MYSTERY OF FIFTH SHOT 


Gordon was further questioned concerning the fact that there 
were two empty shells in Woodward’s pistol, whereas his story in- 
dicated that Woodward had fired only once. He replied to the police 
question as follows: 

“When I decided to assume the entire guilt for killing Woodward 
and made up the story that I shot him in a quarrel over an interview, 
T decided to say that the shooting was done with Woodward’s gun, 
which would seem most natural. I picked up the weapon and on 
some impulse looked at the chambers. I was dumbfounded to find 
two of them empty. O’Neil was with me in the room then and I 
pointed out this fact to him. He thought perhaps Woodward had 
fired another shot, but he didn’t know, the powder smoke having 
temporarily blinded him. We had not time to investigate this and 
decided that Woodward’s gun had possibly been shot some time 
previously. I then added to my story the fact that Woodward had 
fired once and missed. That worked in fine.” 

O’Neil was asked concerning two additional bullet holes found 
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in the wall by the police and was further questioned about the putty- 
ing up of holes later. 


O’NEIL ADMITS PUTTYING BULLET MARKS 


“T admit that I did some tinkering in the back room to hide the 
evidence of other shots. I was quite justified in doing so, I think. 
I had figured out from the positions from which I fired and from 
which Gordon fired that Gordon’s bullet had killed Woodward. 
Since he was so anxious to take all the blame, I decided to let him, 
and besides, I wanted to keep my daughter out of the case, and so 
did he. Gordon’s a good lad, and, though I wasn’t extra fond of 
him in the beginning, he’s handled himself fine so far. 

““As soon as I could get down to the back room after the cops 
had gone I looked for bullet holes in the wall and found five. I 
couldn’t figure out where the fifth one came from and I didn’t 
particularly care. I put putty in three of ’em and painted ’em over. 
It must have been some slick cop that found them, too, ’cause I did 
a good job.” 

The question of the bullet holes is regarded by the police as un- 
important since they now have a complete story of the actual hap- 
penings in the back room of the Bowery Bar. The fifth bullet mark 
is presumed to have been an extra shot from Woodward’s gun. 
District Attorney McDermott has announced that he will not 
handle the case at all and will turn it over to his assistant for prose- 
cution. His reason for doing this was given in a statement issued 
after he had read all the evidence. 

“T’ve instructed my assistant to seek further indictments of both 
O’Neil and Gordon, charging them jointly with the murder of 
Thomas Woodward. I am withdrawing entirely from the case, 
feeling that my connection with it has been unfortunate and that, 
while I should be very willing to prosecute fully and ably, I am 
afraid that the public would consider my direction prejudiced. I 
have several competent assistants who are fully capable of handling 
the matter as well as or even better than myself. 
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“Gordon was to go on trial within the next two days but there 
will have to be a postponement in order that O’Neil can be tried 
with him. If medical testimony at the trial substantiates the con- 
fessions, it will then be up to the jury to decide the case.” 

The Woodward case has thus come, etc., etc. 


Compiler’s Note 


Such were the revelations of the four people who had witnessed 
the shooting of Thomas Woodward. Rose when she recovered told 
a story similar to the others. 

There was no attempt at evasion finally by any of the five. Their 
stories were true, and yet two things remained unsolved. There 
was first the paramount question of who killed Woodward, and a 
minor one concerning the two extra bullets which had been re- 
covered from the walls of the room. 

Rose recovered very quickly as soon as she realized that her 
sacrifice in confessing had been in vain and that the police knew of 
her father’s part in the murder. The terrific mental strain which 
she had been undergoing was suddenly relieved. Within three days 
she was almost her normal self again. I saw her twice—once for a 
brief moment and again for a period of an hour or so. I allayed her 
concern by telling her my frank opinion that I believed neither 
Watts nor her father could be convicted and that I felt they would 
be actually acquitted on the grounds of self-defense. 

I was, however, a bit concerned in my own mind concerning 
Peter O’Neil. The graft charges brought by the Post were being 
substantiated, although O’Neil had covered himself very well. All 
moneys paid to him were represented to be stock profits. Public 
opinion was, however, aroused, and should the testimony at the 
trial tend to show that O’Neil’s bullet had killed Woodward, I was 
afraid that a jury already prejudiced against him might bring in a 
verdict of murder, or manslaughter at the best. 

Naturally I did not voice these thoughts to Rose. Gordon felt as 
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I did, but he was resolved to let matters take their course without 
any further attempt on his part to influence justice. He had made a 
noble gesture and had failed. Public sympathy was with him, and 
I believed that he would be acquitted no matter how much proof 
was brought against him in the trial. Both he and O’Neil intended 
to plead self-defense. Rose visited him at the Tombs, and they 
talked together for an hour or more. I know little of their conversa- 
tion except that Watts was somewhat irritable because Rose had 
made her confession and completely upset his deep-laid plans to 
keep her out of the case altogether. 

I was quite unable to decide what exact motive had impelled her 
to confess falsely. She was confronted with a terrible dilemma, of 
course. She knew the truth of the shooting and knew that one of 
the two men was guilty. If it was Watts who had missed, then he 
was gallantly assuming guilt in order to shield both Rose and her 
father. 

When the police became active in their investigations Rose be- 
came very much frightened. It seemed that they must find out about 
her father. When McDermott changed his front and started to 
prosecute Watts for first degree murder it seemed to Rose that he 
would be convicted unless he told the truth of her part in the affair, 
which she knew he would not do. She spent several days in terrible 
mental torture, and then, in a moment of hysteria, although she 
was outwardly calm enough, she made her dramatic confession. 

Was it to save Watts or to save her father? Obviously it was to 
save both, but it was danger to one of them that finally brought her 
to her decision. Was she swayed by parental obligation, family 
pride, love, or a sense of overwhelming duty augmented by grati- 
tude? I was not so sure that she was really in love with Watts 
Gordon. That was what made it so difficult for me to arrive at a 
conclusion. And I could find no answer then. 

There were other points, quite minor in comparison, which had 
mystified me, that could, however, be solved. One was the supposed 
meeting between Irene, Lila, and Rose at the hotel the afternoon 
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before she came to headquarters. Rose had requested them to come, 
and she told the other two women of her intention to confess. They 
tried to dissuade her, but she was determined. She asked them not 
to reveal the actual facts. They agreed to this. When they left they 
tried to decide upon some plan to forestall what they felt would be 
a foolish move on the part of Rose. They could not agree and de- 
cided to let the matter rest till the next day as Rose had not tola 
them she intended to go to the police commissioner that night. 

Lila was, of course, not guilty in any way. Irene had attempted 
to shoot Woodward but had not been able to fire. She likewise was 
not guilty. Neither, therefore, had much to lose by the true facts 
coming to light. In fact, I believe both would have given out the 
real story had they not been constantly cautioned by McDermott 
to keep still. He never knew the actual facts. Irene had told him a 
story somewhat biased in her favour. Lila, disliking Irene, had told 
McDermott a story which implicated her rival more than was the 
fact. O’Neil would say nothing, and since Irene really did not know 
what happened after O’Neil knocked her gun from her hand, she 
could not give the district attorney the facts. He was in a quandary, 
but he was bound to protect O’Neil as much as he could. McDer- 
mott was not a keen thinker, and he became very much entangled 
where a brighter man would have hewed a way out. 

McDermott knew that Woodward was a backer of Ratkowsky, 
but he was bound to Woodward by definite ties of obligation. After 
Woodward’s death he could see no reason to rake up the dirt. Watts 
Gordon kept still about the Plum Blossom because any mention 
of it would have brought Rose and the other women into the case. 

On the question of the bullets Carr had been right and wrong 
in his premises. Gordon fired with Rose’s gun, and O’Neil used 
Trene’s. The inspector had never considered the possibility of this. 
Gordon left the bullet mark by his own shot uncovered. The pistol 
experts had examined this bullet’and found that it might have come 
from Rose’s pistol. In fact, they were almost certain. They also 
found the bullet from Irene’s weapon (later, of course). Carr had 
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insisted that it was the former bullet which killed Woodward in 
order to force Gordon to break his silence. But he had not been 
able to decide anything about the two extra .38-calibre bullets. 

The New York newspapers, as well as those of the whole country, 
devoted many columns to discussions of the solution of the Wood- 
ward murder. It was a week before it got off the front page after 
the dénouement which I have presented from my own newspaper. 
It was a hard story to write and I decided to handle it as I did rather 
than rewrite the confessions. From a newspaper point of view it 
was unusual handling, but it was an unusual story. 

O’Neil was confined in the Tombs without bail awaiting trial 
with Gordon. Rose naturally went into seclusion. Irene went back 
to the Club Sebastian which raised its cover charge to twenty 
dollars per person for the first week of her reappearance. The club 
had to turn them away at the door even at that price, so anxious 
was a morbid public to see the famous Irene. 

Lila had had enough of publicity for once and departed secretly 
for France. Ratkowsky stayed in prison under the numerous charges 
brought against him. An additional charge of having murdered 
Charlie Whango was presented to the Grand Jury, and he was in- 
dicted. The police were not certain of his guilt but they were sure 
either Ratkowsky or one of his three Manchurians had killed 
Whango. The weapon was found to have been a powerful air pistol 
which had been smuggled into the Tombs. The motive for the killing 
was simple. Ratkowsky was convinced that he would be framed 
with Woodward’s murder, and Whango’s evidence would substan- 
tiate any charge of murder against him. He suspected that Charlie 
was about to squeal, and he determined to silence him. He did so, 
but it was too late. Ratkowsky eventually received forty years’ 
sentence but escaped after serving less than two. 

But the Bowery Murder was not finished. 

The day after the confessions had been obtained Carr said to me: 

“You know, Smitty, this case ain’t ended yet. I’ve got to the 
point where I wouldn’t believe anyone mixed up in it if they swore 
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on a stack of Bibles as high as the Woolworth Building. We’ve 
had so many lies from everybody in the case that even now ’m 
not sure we’ve got the solution. I do know this, and you can put it 
down in big red letters, too—I’ve got two .38 bullets that were stuck 
in the wall of the back room that haven’t been accounted for yet, 
and I’m not through with this case until I find out where they come 
from.” 

A part answer to the inspector’s problem came about through an 
occurrence which seemed unrelated to the case. 


From the Evening Sun, Thursday, May 10, 1928 
.F. K. DRAKE COMMITS SUICIDE UP-STATE 


Woodward’s Partner Shoots Self at Sanitarium 


A dramatic postscript to the Bowery Bar Murder is the sudden 
flash of a news wire from Lake Missinabi in the Adirondacks stating 
that Francis K. Drake, Woodward’s partner in the Omnibus specu- 
lation, committed suicide yesterday afternoon at four o’clock. 
Drake, who has been in the sanitarium ever since the murder, went 
into a washroom and shot himself through the temple, dying almost 
instantly. 

No reason is given for his act except that he has been in an 
abnormally nervous state ever since twelve o’clock of the tragic day 
of the Omnibus failure, April 18th. It was known that his entire 
fortune was wiped out in the market crash and that he held Wood- 
ward responsible. Since that time he has been slowly recovering his 
health under the care of doctors and nurses, and it was reported 
several days ago that his condition had taken a decided turn for 
the better. His suicide came as a tremendous shock to his family 
and financial friends here in the city. 

He is survived by his wife, who was visiting him at the sanitarium 
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at the time, and two children. Interment will be held in this city, 
but no announcement has been given out except that the funeral 
would be private, only a few relatives and close friends to be present. 


From the Times, Saturday Morning, May 12, 1928 


DRAKE, A SUICIDE YESTERDAY, CONFESSES KILLING 
OF WOODWARD IN NOTE 


Substantiated Statements Upset All Confessions 


DRAKE WAS MYSTERIOUS VISITOR WHO LOOKED IN SIDE DOOR 
AND THEN RAN AWAY 


Gordon and O’Neil Amazed 


POLICE AND DISTRICT ATTORNEY WILL’ DROP CHARGES; BE- 
LIEVE DRAKE’S NOTE 

The most amazing development in the history of crime in New 
York came late last night when Police Commissioner Howard 
opened an amber-coloured envelope addressed to him at Police 
Headquarters marked ‘Personal and Private.” It bore the post- 
mark “Lake Missinabi, New York,” and was dated May roth, at 
iz A. M. At eleven-thirty o’clock, one-half hour later, Francis K. 
Drake committed suicide at Lake Missinabi. The commissioner, 
in tearing open the envelope, noted the postmark but was not 
prepared for the almost incredible story which the enclosure 
carried. 

There were ten pages of thin paper in the amber envelope written 
in a scrawling hand which, although unlike Drake’s precise hand- 
writing of a month ago, was unmistakably his. 

The ten pages were the astounding confession, with undeniable 
proof, that Francis K. Drake had killed Woodward in the back room 
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of the Bowery Bar—a crime for which two men are now being held 
in the Tombs under their own confessions of guilt. 

To a certain extent corroboration of the confession was to be 
had in the statements made by Drake himself. It was finally con- 
firmed definitely by the police in checking up persons mentioned 
by Drake who gave evidence to bear out his story. 

Singularly, Drake’s suicide came within almost an hour after 
Drake had learned that Acting Inspector of Police Dan Carr had 
arrived at the Missinabi sanitarium for the purpose of questioning 
him concerning Woodward’s murder. Carr, on evidence yet un- 
disclosed, had made a sudden trip to the lake to question Drake. 
Carr was announced, and Drake said he would see him in a half 
hour. During this interval he finished writing his confession, which 
he had already started, addressed it to the police commissioner, 
sent it to the post office by an attendant, and then went into a 
washroom to fire a .38-calibre bullet through his brain. He had 
purchased the revolver secretly two days before. 


DRAKE’S CONFESSION 


Drake’s confession, as sent to the police commissioner, is as fol- 
lows: 

“Broken in health, with no outlook for the future, with a guilty 
conscience, and realizing that two innocent people are about to be 
tried for the murder of the damnedest scoundrel who has existed 
within two decades in New York City, I, Francis K. Drake, in full 
possession of my mental faculties, confess to having killed Wood- 
ward in the Bowery Bar on the night of April 18th. I feel no shame 
in this confession and take pride in stating to the public and to my 
friends and business associates that I put an end to the career of a 
notorious sharper, dope fiend, and proprietor of Chinese gambling 
hells. His touch was death. 

“Tn my fifty-six years of living I never have encountered a man of 
less honour, of meaner thinking, and more unscrupulous in his 
methods than Thomas Woodward. He was a liar, a thief, and never 
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hesitated to double-cross his friends. I feel that I rendered a great 
service to the nation in removing him from this world and sending 
him to the hell where he belongs. 

“That this statement may not be taken by the police as mere 
imaginings of a man broken in health and spirit, I give the following 
evidence concerning my killing of Woodward: 

“T was taken sick in his brokerage office on the noon of April 18th 
and left for my home and was then removed to the private sani- 
tarium of Dr. Wilfred Shortleigh on East Fifteenth Street. I was in 
a state of nervous collapse, and it was not until about eight o’clock 
of that evening that I recovered sufficiently to plan the events which 
eventually led to Woodward’s death. I determined to kill him that 
night because he had broken his word to me in the most outrageous 
fashion, had caused me to lose a fortune that I had been thirty 
years in building up, and because he was intent upon ruining a 
woman to whom I was sincerely attached in a fatherly way— 
Rose O’Neil. 


SLIPPED SECRETLY AWAY FROM NURSE 


“Miss O’Neil did not reciprocate my regard, and I felt that she 
paid me such attention as she did because of her father, who was 
obviously angling for certain support from me. I knew that Wood- 
ward was contemplating leaving for Europe, and I also knew that 
he would probably be spending the evening at the notorious dive 
which he owned in Chinatown. I did not, however, know how to 
leave the sanitarium in which I was confined. With a great effort 
of will, I led the two nurses and the doctor to believe that I had 
recovered from my nervous collapse and told them that I wanted 
to go to sleep. I asked that no one be left in the room as the presence 
of anyone would probably keep me from resting. I feigned sleep 
and for a period of two hours was more or less secretly watched by 
one of the nurses. At eleven-thirty o’clock I heard one nurse say to 
an attendant that she was going into an adjoining room to rest and 
for this attendant to keep an eye upon me. A doctor attached to the 
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hospital had come in at eleven o’clock and seemed satisfied that I 
was asleep. I heard the attendant walk away down the hall at 
twelve o’clock to get his supper. 

“The room I occupied was on the first floor. There was a fire 
escape leading to the street. I put on some of my clothes, which 
fortunately contained my wallet, and slipped out on the street and 
hired a taxicab. I wore slippers and was without a shirt, but I turned 
my coat collar up. I purchased a .38-calibre pistol at a pawn shop 
located on the Bowery between First and Second streets. I then 
went direct to the Plum Blossom and learned that Woodward was 
not present. A Chinese doorman told me this, and I did not go in. 


DRAKE WENT TO BOWERY BAR 


“T then felt that Woodward must be at the Bowery Bar settling 
his affairs with O’Neil. I was not certain of this but decided to go 
to the bar to make sure. I had the taxicab stop on Bayard Street and 
told the driver to keep his engine running. I went to the side door, 
which I found unlatched, and pushed it partly open. As I did so 
there was a shot fired inside, and I saw Woodward standing facing 
me with a pistol in his hand. About the same time Miss O’Neil, who 
had a weapon, fired at Woodward. I saw a pistol in the hands of 
both Gordon and O’Neil. I fired just before their shots. I deliber- 
ately aimed at Woodward, and I saw him collapse from my bullet 
a fraction of a second before the others fired. I immediately jumped 
back into the cab and told the driver to carry me back to the sani- 
tarium. 

“J noted the driver’s name from the licence within the cab. It 
was Antonio W. Mitalesi and his licence number was K11646. I 
had him stop the cab before we reached the hospital, and I gave him 
a hundred-dollar bill, the last money in my wallet, and I told him 
that I would arrange that he would receive $1,000 more provided 
he said nothing concerning what had happened. I added that I 
would also pay his expenses back to Italy, where he told me he 
wished to go. I threw the pistol in a sewer. 
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SLIPPED BACK TO HOSPITAL 


“T arrived back at the hospital and reéntered the room by 
means of the fire escape. The attendant had noted my absence and 
was very much frightened. I assured him that I was just standing 
out on the fire escape for air, and he seemed satisfied. I learned later 
that the police had questioned the nurses but they naturally would 
not admit that they had not been exercising a constant watch over 
me. In consequence, my complicity in the matter was not suspected. 
To-day a police officer has been announced to see me at this sani- 
tarium and I fear that facts concerning my participation in the 
murder have been learned. I carry $500,000 life insurance in policies 
that contain no suicide clause, and as this is the sole estate which 
I have to leave my family, I am taking this means of providing for 
them. In prison I would leave them poverty stricken. 

“As I said, I feel not the slightest disgrace and am glad that it 
was my hand that finished Tom Woodward—certainly no one de- 
served death from me more than this scoundrel whom I had re- 
gardly falsely at times as a friend and business associate. 

“(Signed) Francis K. Drake.” 


FULL CORROBORATION OBTAINED 


The above document, which has been quoted in its entirety for 
the benefit of the Times readers, is the final chapter and apparent 
final “solution”? of Woodward’s murder. The police have checked 
every statement made by Drake and found each correct. The nurses 
at the hospital have admitted that they did not see him during the 
period in which he was away from his room. The attendant states 
that Drake came in from the fire escape. 

A pawnbroker, Levi Goblattski, at 452 Bowery, under police 
questioning admits having sold Drake a .38-calibre pistol for the 
sum of twenty dollars, and investigation of taxicab records proves 
that the licence and the name of the chauffeur were correct. It was 
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also learned that he left for Italy more than two weeks ago, having 
suddenly come into a large amount of money. Drake’s arrival at 
Ratkowsky’s dive has been checked, as well as his appearance at 
the Bowery Bar. Certain other evidence bears out further the cor- 
rectness of Drake’s statement, notably the presence of an extra .38 
calibre bullet in the wall unaccounted for previously. 

Its effect upon the coming trial of O’Neil and Gordon is not 
known at this time, but formal opinions of both police and the 
district attorney’s office indicate that Drake’s confession will be 
taken as true and that the two men now in the Tombs may not be 
brought to trial. 

This ending of the Bowery Bar Murder, etc., etc. 


Compiler's Note 


It was not until five years after the conclusion of the Woodward 
case—a conclusion marked by the complete acceptance of Drake’s 
story and the release of O’Neil and Watts Gordon—that Dan Carr 
told me the solution of the two extra .38-calibre bullets, and his story 
finally and forever ended the mystery. 

I had asked him repeatedly in the interim concerning the two 
bullets, and his replies were evasive. It was taken for granted, of 
course, that the fifth bullet was from Drake’s gun, which was of 
.38 calibre. This pistol was never found, and there was no way ac- 
tually to prove the identity of the bullet. Drake’s confession had 
been a solution to the crime which both the police and the district 
attorney’s office found very acceptable. It solved the crime without 
bringing Gordon or O’Neil to trial and prevented a further scandal 
in Organization affairs. McDermott had withdrawn from the mayor- 
alty race shortly after the Drake confession, and Howard received 
the nomination. Incidentally, he was defeated by a Fusion candidate 
who received the entire Republican vote as well as the Democratic 
votes of those who opposed the commissioner. 
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Carr’s story of the bullets was told to me about two-thirty in the 
morning. He happened to be in a mellow mood, and since I was 
insistent in finding out what his conclusions were he finally decided 
to tell me. 

“T had slipped up to Lake Missinabi,” he said, “‘on a hunch that 
perhaps Drake had got into the case without any of us suspecting 
it. You remember there was a newspaper story about some un- 
known witness, and there was a statement that he wore slippers. 
In thinking about the matter, this point impressed me, and I 
figured that this unknown man had either got up out of bed or had 
been at home just previous to the murder, preparing to go to bed. 
I looked around to see who else might possibly have been gunning 
for Woodward, and just about the time O’Neil finally confessed it 
struck me that perhaps Drake might have been down to the Bowery 
Bar too. Since everybody else of Woodward’s friends and enemies 
were there, why should he be left out? It looked almost as if they 
put out a radio announcement that night that Woodward was to 
be down there. 

“So I went up to the Adirondacks. If some doctor hadn’t put me 
off for about an hour I’d have got Drake, but I was too late. But, 
and this is a fact I have been keeping from you, even if I had arrested 
him I wouldn’t have got the murderer of Woodward, because there 
was no man or woman who actually shot him. 

“‘T mean just that. The bullet that killed Woodward came from 
his own gun. Drake’s confession was an absolute fake as far as re- 
sponsibility for Woodward’s death was concerned. Drake went 
down to the Bowery just as he said he did. He bought a gun just 
as he said he did. But he didn’t fire it. He was too late. When Drake 
looked in the door of that back room Woodward was dead, by maybe 
five seconds. O’Neil and Gordon had already fired at him. 

“Drake came down to kill Woodward, I’m certain of that, and 
had he been ten seconds earlier, he would have. But, as I say, he 
was too late. He had the gun in his pocket and his hand onit. Maybe 
he pulled it out, but he never fired it. The second .38 bullet that we 
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found in the room came from Woodward’s own gun. Both Gordon 
and O’Neil missed, but they didn’t know they had missed, and 
they didn’t know that one of their bullets hit the muzzle of Wood- 
ward’s gun and threw it around so it pointed at Woodward, and 
that simultaneously he himself pulled the trigger and plugged him- 
self involuntarily. 

_ “Woodward had fired at Gordon and then swung around to face 
O’Neil. He held his gun about breast high. A shot from O’Neil’s 
weapon struck the barrel of Woodward’s gun and knocked it com- 
pletely around. This bullet deflected and lodged in the wall at 
Bullet 5, if you remember the bullet diagram we had. That’s why 
it was so much more deformed than any of the others. It was a lead 
slug. The barrel of Woodward’s gun was hard steel and when the 
bulletshit it it barely burnished the metal. There was little enough 
indication of the impact on that muzzle. 

“Nobody saw the flash of this gun. Irene had been thrown down 
by O’Neil when he grabbed her gun, and Rose was being shielded 
by Gordon and she couldn’t see. Kelly was looking toward the 
door and he didn’t see it. Neither Gordon nor O’Neil saw it 
because of the powder smoke from their own shots. The three re- 
ports probably occurred within a half a second. Maybe a little bit 
more. In a small room with everyone excited there would be no 
notice taken of it. O’Neil and Gordon probably fired at the same 
instant, the report of both pistols sounding as one. The noise of 
Woodward’s own gun, if it was heard, was probably considered by 
each of the other two as a shot from the other’s weapon. 

“How did I find this out? Well, in several ways. First I learned 
that Ratkowsky’s gun as it lay in his desk drawer was loaded in 
every chamber and had not been fired in a year. Woodward had 
no chance to fire a shot on the way to the bar. It was therefore 
certain that two shots had come from his gun at the time of his 
death. Everyone in the room was certain of four shots. I could get 
no testimony about a fifth. The striking of the muzzle of a gun held 
in a man’s hand in front of him by a bullet from another weapon is 
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not unusual. Not over a year ago a cop had his life saved by just 
such a trick, and I have known of other instances where guns have 
been shot out of men’s hands. 

“The minute I considered this possibility I began to find that it 
proved. There was a distinct mark on Woodward’s gun which 
could have been made by a lead bullet striking it. Finally, examina- 
tion of two of the .38-calibre bullets showed that they had unques- 
tionably been fired from the same gat. I talked with the under- 
taker, with the doctor, and with the police medical examiner, and 
what they said convinced me that my theory was correct. The .32- 
calibre bullet which struck the muzzle apparently came from the 
side of the room where O’Neil was. Neither of the .32’s we found in 
the wall behind Woodward. killed him. This I determined after 
considerable examination. So there was but one assumption to be 
made, and that the correct one. 

“The sixth bullet bothered me for about.three months. I couldn’t 
account for that one. Finally, I began to figure that maybe it wasn’t 
fired that night at all. While the splintering was fresh and there 
was no dust filling in the hole at all, I figured that it could of been 
fired the night before or even a week before. And I eventually 
found out that one of our own cops, two nights before, had gone 
into the Bowery Bar and sat down at the table in the back room to 
have a drink. He shifted his gun, and as he sat down in the chair 
it went off and hit the wainscoting down near the floor. Nobody 
much seemed to have heard it except McLarney the bartender. 
That’s an awful noisy corner, you know, with street cars, elevated, 
trucks, taxicabs, and subway work going on there. I got hold of the 
cop, and he admitted the fact, which he previously kept quiet 
about because we had been pretty strict with the boys about pistol 
accidents. So that gave me my sixth bullet. 

“Now we come to Drake’s confession. Everybody was so glad to 
have a dead man assume the guilt of Woodward’s death that I de- 
cided to let the matter rest at that. But I was never convinced from 
the beginning. Howard decided to lay off the case and accept the 
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story because it let both O’Neil and Gordon out and prevented him 
from antagonizing O’Neil’s friends further. The D. A.’s office was 
just as glad not to try the case because they thought they wouldn’t 
get a conviction. So the story was accepted by everybody. But 
Drake, you know, was cuckoo. He hated Woodward more than he 
hated anything else on earth, and the idea had been growing on his 
mind that he had been cheated out of actually kiling him. He 
wanted the glory of that. He wanted to go down in history as the 
guy who had croaked Big-hearted Tom. 

“Drake hadn’t much to live for and the only money he had to 
leave behind. him was his insurance policies, worth half a million. 
I guess he was sort of fond of Rose, too, and figured that he might 
do her a favour in a whirlwind finish. You can’t blame Drake for 
wanting to tell the world he finished Woodward. He was a bit 
crazy and probably got a lot of satisfaction out of thinking that the 
world. would forever believe he got his revenge. The doctors and 
nurses up at the sanitarium agree with me in this. And his confes- 
sion, if you remember it, fairly reeked with his satisfaction. He saw 
that his confession would hold water because we had two .38 bullets 
unaccounted for, and that we would believe one came from his gat.” 


ee ee 


Thus five years after Woodward’s death the truth came out. 

There is little more to be said. 

One thing, though, may be of interest. It is a line from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of December 22, 1928. 


MARRIAGE BUREAU LICENCES 
December 21, 1928 
Watts Gorpon, 28 ELEN HOFFER, 25 


ad 


Rose was never actually in love with Watts. He was a sincere, 
deep friend, and that was all. He had proposed to her before Wood- 
ward’s death, but she had not given her assent. She did not want to 
wound Watts’s feelings, but she did not love him sufficiently to 
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marry him. She also saw temperamental difficulties before them. 
Watts was insistent that she leave the stage after marriage. He 
was writing her last play, which he hoped would make a great star 
of her. Then he wanted her to retire upon her glory. It was to have 
been a dramatic part rather than a musical one. And Rose was a 
wonderful dancer and needed but little training to bring her voice 
into marvellous singing quality. This situation alarmed Rose, 
and she could not face a future with Watts without many qualms. 
Rose did not want to give up the stage for marriage and was too 
sincere to assume a love she did not feel. 

After Woodward was killed Watts’s tremendous sacrifice put 
Rose in a terrible predicament. She knew that he had confessed 
because of his love for her and that after a final accounting had 
been made he would ask her again to marry him. She hysterically 
thought she could solve this dilemma by taking all the blame for 
the murder herself. 

Her confession upset Watts and irritated him beyond measure. 
This resulted in a slight coolness on his part for a time. Then after 
Drake’s confession Watts did propose again. Rose told him she 
would marry him but that her heart was not convinced. Watts’s 
temper was naturally not of the best after the tremendous strain 
he had been through, nor was Rose fully recovered from her nervous 
collapse. The result of the proposal was a complete break between 
them rather than a reconciliation. 

A few weeks later he returned to Harrisburg and found Elen 
again. She had not married Arthur Ward. Perhaps she had been 
in love with Watts all along. His old love for her naturally re- 
awakened in his reaction from the quarrel with Rose, and their 
marriage eventually followed. 

It was entirely successful, as happy a union, perhaps, as that 
between Rose and myself, which has been one gorgeous honeymoon 
for the past eight years. 


THE END 


Whether you were 
keen enough to solve 
this Crime Club mys- 
tery in its early stages, 
or whether the author 
succeedcd in keeping 
you in suspense up to 
the last chapter, Mas- 
termina requests that 
you add to the next 


reader’s enjoyment by 


remembering that— 


CRIME CLUB READERS 
NEVER TELL 


